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PAUL WANER tells you HOW TO BAT 
HERB PENNOCK tells you HOW TO PITCH 
MICKEY COCHRANE tells you HOW TO CATCH 
SEE PAGE 204 
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EDWIN J. MANLEY 


Head coach University of Ilinois Swimming Teams, 
winners of many Western Conference water , water 
Sosheohan aus s . - i h i hip ember of 
1912 Nationa -A.U. ch i hip sw i a 
water polo team. Author of **Swimming.”” 
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says Edwin J. Manley 
Coach of Championship Illinois 
Tank Teams 











**‘Baby Ruth candy makes a big hit 
with athletes in training. When 
eaten with or after a meal it is 


just the thing for a swimmer. My 
boys eat Baby Ruth.”’ 
my feMhonky 

Coach Manley knows! There is nothing 
better than Baby Ruth to build up the 
reserve energy you need for a spurt at 
the finish. That is because Baby Ruth is 
a balanced ration of the very best of 
nourishing, energy-creating foods — pure 
chocolate, plump, wholesome nuts and 
like good things— combined in a deli- 
cious candy of dollar-a-pound quality. 
Baby Ruth makes training a pleasure. 
Whatever your favorite sport, Baby Ruth 


will help you play it better. Take Coach 
Manley’s advice. Treat yourself today. 





CURTISS CANDY 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 


Also makers of Baby Ruth 
Gum=—REAL MINT=You 
Can’t Chew Out Its Flavor 
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PORTRAIT OF 
THE Man Be- 


HIND THE JOB 


F HERBERT 
HOOVER, thir- 
tieth President 

of the United 
States, can be 
reduced to the lowest 
common denominator, 
this would be the 
answer: He is a man 
who plays as hard as 
he works—and gets 
a lot of fun out of 
both work and play. 
Long years ago wise 
ones discovered that 
“All work and no 
play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” It has 
only been in quite re- 
cent years that grown 








HERBERT 
Hoover, 
THIRTIETH 


PRESIDENT 


knows why people go 
fishing. But Herbert 
Hoover is very much 
of an individualist, 
and I wanted to know 
why he goes fishing. 
So I asked him. 

‘In wading the 
streams,’ he replied, 
“‘and trying to hook 
trout, a man finds soli 
tude. He gets away 
from the jazz of our 
present-day 
t1on 

“Do you merely like 
to go fishing, or do you 
want to catch fish?’ 

“Well, all men are 
equal before the 


civiliza 








men and women have 
come to realize that 
greater efficiency over 
longer years of useful- 
ness, to self and to 
mankind, comes only 
through a balance of 


play and work for 
adults. 
President Hoover 


learned that lesson as a small boy in West Branch, 
lowa, as a youth in Oregon, a student at Leland Stan- 
lord Junior University, as a mining engineer at home 
and in the far places of the earth. He has never for- 
gotten it. 

He can work, concentrate, drive himself like a sorghum 
mill in third speed, for twelve, fourteen, eighteen hours 
i day, for weeks upon end. And then he can go into his 
play just as eagerly, motoring twelve hours at a stretch 
ver mean mountain roads, whipping streams afoot,.or 
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ard Work and Hard Play 


An intimate glimpse of the personality of President Herbert Hoover 


By ‘Paul R. Leach 


the ocean depths from the stern of a speed boat, for more 
long days. Fines seen him start for trout in California, 
and I have seen him off in Florida for the keys and Angel 
Fish Creek after sailfish. His eagerness in getting away 
is unmatchable. 
“Why do you go fishing?’ I asked him. 
Now that sounds like a foolish question 
[183] 


Anybody 


fishes. There is peace, 
relaxation, in going 
fishing. It is some 


thing that commands 
silence. Of course there 
$ satistaction in get 
ting what you go after 
I like to catch fish 
In those answers there 
is more of the 
Hoover summed up than you can find in many of the 
more formal utterances that a president is forced to make 

They are a part of the philosophy of this busy man, 
hard working, driving, hard playing. A man may 
never get wholly away from himself, no matter how well 
he may escape from the rest of the world. But, accord 
ing to Herbert Hoover's ideas, if a man loves solitude 
and comports himself accordingly, he may find himself 
to be good company at all times 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 202 
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PROLOGUI 
N old mar 


oak-shaded, 
untrimmed lawn 
ind looked at a 
ymce handsome 


He was slen 


ind m yustache 
him a 
ot been for his aris 
1ir and the kind 
H was dt ssed if 
long frock coat 
and the string 
sadly 
would ha 
1 very caret 
shirt, but the whit 
were spotless 
house in front of 
hich he stood must, at 
time, have been a sub 
intial and beautiful ma 
Now it needed re 
Iwo broken win 
covered with 
The paint peeled 
from a high white portico 
The grass needed mow 
it was far too long to 
ut Weeds grew in the 
lriveway as if it had been 
long since coach four 
} j 


id used it The fence 


vhich interposed a bar to 
he passer-by on the shaded 
street had gay Many 
pickets ha een taken, 
erhaps to save some 

ym chopping kindling 

The old man spoke softly 

1 hound dog—he called 
ta ‘dawg The animal 


Se stiffly He COO was 


regro shuffled around 
corner of the house; 
wool was gray, and he 
ed with a cane \ 
duplicate of the rusty coat 
vhich sat so ill upon the 
straight figure standing by 
the dog sagged loosely 
trom the stooped shoul 
f He shambled as if 
loose-jointed 
Rastus, how 
times have I told you 


tand up and walk like 


mon 

ones alin 

soldierly figure 

hin hand Che 
had grace of mov 
rd anything more 
1s 

Dow toe de sto’, 

ay wont be Oo 
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G Jreasures of Darkness 


By (. H. 
(laud 


ne in the morning Colonel Stewart lifted down the lamp from the chandelier and sat down to write. 


‘God give the right lad the wit to find it!’ he muttered 


{pace 185 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES LASSEL! 


The old man laid his 
hand on the hound’s head 
The dog looked up an 
wagged his tail. ‘‘They 
shan’t have it! It will be 
at a premium in a year 
He spoke to himself. The: 
“Thank you, Rastus,"’ h« 
said in dismissal, and 
ente the house. 

Within was the same a} 
pearance of genteel poverty 
that the exterior sug 
gested. There was not 
much furniture in what 
had evidently been th 
drawing-room. The old 
man passed through to th 
dining-room, bare of silver 
or ornament. No rugs lay 
upon the floors, and no 
curtains hung at the wit 
dows. In the adjoini: 
room, evidently a library 
the old man sighed ov« 
the many shelves whic! 
held but few books; great 
gaps showed where vol 
umes had once been. The 
room had a very high cei! 
ing, somewhat stained 
Many windows were a 
spotlessly clean, as wer¢ 
the floors. A crysta 
chandelier was not for 
electricity or gas, but for 
oil lamps. Only two lamps 
were where six should 
have been, and of these but 
one held oil. 

‘*Not much left to 
give!’’ muttered the old 
man. ‘But the tide must 
turn—it must! Meanwhile 
I must hide it—hide it! 

He looked at the ancient 
iron safe in one corner im 
mediately to the left of th: 
great open fireplace 
white-washed brick. Th 
mantel above it stood 
seven feet from the floor 
Carved black iron fire-dogs 
supported a log, hal! 
burned through, fully fiy 
feet long. The chimney 
breast extended up th 
wall to the ceiling a1 
must have been nine or te 
feet wide—a proper fire 
place, built for use as well 
as beauty. 

The old man laid his 
hand on the safe. 

“The first thing they'l! 
do is to break this ope: 
It can't stay there. The) 
may burn the house; they 
can't burn stone, but the) 
can destroy it.’’ He spok« 
aloud, sok y, then strod 
swiftly to a window to 
look out, up and down the 
walk which ran beneath 

“Getting old, getting 
old!’’ he whispered 
“Talking aloud—" 

Beyond the safe, lx 
tween two stacks of empty 
shelves, stood an old 
fashioned secretary. From 
it the old man took a meas 
ure and busied himse!! 
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taking some dimensions, which he wrote down. Then he 
put a large iron key in the safe, only to pause before it 
opened. 

**Rastus! Rastus!"’ 

Shuffling footsteps approached. 

**Rastus, have you a crowbar?”’ 

Rastus’ jaw dropped. ‘‘Ye—as, suh! No, suh! Kin 
git one at Massa Elliot's, Ah reckon—"’ 

‘Well, I want it. And—Rastus. Come here.” 

Rastus shambled forward. The old man bent his head 
until his lips were close to the aged negro’s ear. 

He whispered a sentence or two. 

**Understand?"’ he asked. ‘‘Shutters closed tight at 
dark; the crowbar at ten, the other at midnight—not 
before, mind! No one must know—no one must 
know!”’ 

Trus’ old Rastus. No one ain’ gwine see nuffin, know 
nuffin, fin’ nuffin. Yankee raider git nuffin twell Rastus 
daid—"’ 

The old man dismissed the servant and sat, thinking. 
They could not have been pleasant thoughts, for he 
frowned, his face stern and forbidding. Once or twice 
he smiled; one might have heard the whispered echo of a 
name, ‘Little Aaron—little Aaron—’ 


HE room grew dim as the sun sank. Sounds of 

shutters being closed roused the thinker. He lit the 

lamp in the glittering chandelier. The sulphur 
match glowed blue and smelled strongly. He pulled the 
chandelier down on creaking chains and sat beneath 
its feeble light to read some letters he took from the 
desk. 

“South America, Australia, Africa—such far, far 
places,’’ he mourned. ‘‘My little Aaron! Can't believe 
what they say of you, boy. But every one else be- 
lieves 

The old man put the letters away with a sigh. From 
a shelf he lifted a big book; it was heavy for his slender 
hands. The Bible was large; it was elaborately bound in 
heavy tooled leather, broken here and there with age. 
‘Needs mending,’’ he muttered. He settled himself to 
read the Bible he loved, and for an hour must have for 
gotten war and poverty and Yankee raiders. Then Rastus 
appeared in the door, not shuffling, but standing straight 
as befits a butler. He had changed his coat for a shorter 
one; it was dark red, evidently a hunting coat of long- 
gone days. 

“Dinnah am served, Kunnel Stewart!"’ 

The old man put the Bible on the desk and walked 
slowly to the dining-room. Rastus served him in silence, 
and he ate as silently. It was not much of a dinner: a 
baked potato and a small—very small—piece of ham. 
Curiously, there was toast; it was more like a breakfast 
than a dinner. Rastus made no explanation, and the old 
man needed none. Stale bread tastes much better toasted, 
and fresh bread comes only once a week to those who 
have lived and suffered in the paths of armies. 

“Have you something for your dinner, Rastus?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yaas, suh!”’ 

The old man smiled. ‘‘All right, Rastus. Ten o'clock 
then—don’t forget.”’ 

Had there been any passers-by to walk before Stewart 
Hall that night they might have heard strange sounds 
from a closely shuttered room; no light showed through 
the chinks of the shutters. An old man who had never 
in his life done any work with his hands struggled man- 
fully with unaccustomed labor. He worked slowly, as 
the very old must. But he worked steadily. 

At eleven o'clock he ceased, and opened the safe. 
From it he took two thick bundles, green and white 
in the feeble light. He did not look at them, but put 
them away out of sight as quickly as he could. 

Then he strode to the desk and took out the letters 
over which he had sighed in the afternoon. 

“No telling when or who—they won't believe now, 
but maybe some day these will show you were no 
coward.’’ He put the letters lovingly with the bundles 

then drew them back. Glancing around as if fearful of 
being seen, he raised them to his lips. ‘‘My little 
Aaron—" 

At midnight Rastus’ shufflng feet crept down the 
hall. He staggered under the weight of a bucket, 
evidently heavy. It was white inside; in the feeble 
light of the single — it appeared filled with milk. 


‘Ain’ no one gwine know nuffin!”’ he re- 
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As Elliot drew it out, slowly, in the feeble light they caught a glimpse of yellowed paper 


PAGE 220 








He blew out the feeble flame and crept upstairs to bed, 
as if very tired 

Rastus was early on the scene; the bucket, no longer 
full, he removed. The floor he swept and rubbed with a 
damp cloth. He looked curiously around the room, 
now there was no one to see. ‘Great haid!"’ he 
muttered under his breath. “‘He done wait roun’ twell 
de Lawd done han’ out de bes’ brain—ain’ no one 
gwine find nuffin. Wonder what he done did wif dat 
glue?”’ 





peated. He did not look at the old man, or 
display any curiosity as to what had been or 
was being done in the room. 

At one in the morning the old man lifted 
down the lamp from the chandelier, put it on 
the secretary, and sat down to write. Beside 
him lay the Bible. He wrote long. Then he 
took much of what he had written and burned 
it in the fireplace. There was but little to 
show for his work 

“God give the right lad the wit to find it!" 
ue muttered. 





THE LONG 
STORY 
COMPLETE 


IN in which anything could be hidden 


THIS ISSUE as if he felt the 


When Rastus left the room after open- 
ing the shutters and letting in the sunlight, 
only an open desk and a safe with its door 
ajar would have indicated to any observer 
that it had been used. It appeared simply 
a poorly furnished, almost bookless library, 
spotlessly clean. There was no visible place 


The hound wandered in and lay down be- 
fore the fireplace His tail thumped the floor, 


presence of a much-loved 





master. 





CHAPTER ONE 


Councils of War 


HREE young Stewarts faced one another ‘solemnly 

across the library table The room was homey; 

a deeply dented couch in front of a small open fire 
place spoke of many healthy young bodies which had 
cast themselves heavily upon it; the antique walnut 
bookcase with its fretwork top and wavery glass doors 
displayed many well-worn books. An enlarged photo 
graph of a sweet-faced woman in an old-fashioned dress 
brooded over the three who sat so gravely—Elliotr VI, 
at the head of the table in the chair so lately occupied for 
the last time by Elliot V, trying to feel that responsibility 
made twenty an advanced age; Gordon, more stockily 
built than his brother, frowning to keep his usual cigh 
teen-year-old smile away; Billy, pushing her glasses back 
on her pretty brown head and wrinkling her nose to 
prevent any more tears 

Well, now what?” she asked 


We've got to plan something,”’ replied Gordon 





186 


There’s plenty of time for planning.’’ Elliot VI 
tried to make his voice encouraging 
Then they stared at one another again. Their thoughts 
were difficult; no one wanted to say what all knew had 
o be said. Doctor Stewart—Elliot V—had died very 
suddenly. A busy, small-town doctor may make a good 
living for his three motherless children, but he lays little 
aside. Mr. Chetwood, the lawyer, had patiently and 
pityingly explained; beyond the house, their home since 
birth, there were but a very few dollars. Elliot VI faced 
giving up his third year n State College; Gordon had 
been about to enter. Billy—Ileana when she wrote her 
full name—was troubled less about whether she would 
keep on in high school than over the loss of her allow- 
ance—where would chocolate creams and new stamps 
for the much-loved collection come from, now that there 
was no more four dollars a week to be teased from Dad? 
Well, Gord, we might as well face it. We'll have to 
go to work. Mr. Chetwood says 
the house wouldn't bring very 
much if we sold it, because it’s so 
ld and 
Sell the house? You gone 
crazy, or what! It's worth a lor, 
if ic is old! It’s got modern 
plumbing and electric lights 
Not if we have to scrub floors and 
break stones and—and—’"’ Billy’s 
ideas of work were somewhat 
hazy. Billy was just fifteen, and 


oO 


her interests were those of Lees 
boro’s high school 

Right But what do we 
work at? And where?’ de- 
manded Gordon There's noth- 
ing in Leesboro; you might get a 
job as a clerk in Aaron's store, 
and maybe I could hire out as a 
tan-yard driver—but there’s no 
future in that.” 

Aaron's store—don't be 
simple!’’ Elliot VI wanted time 
to think “Suppose we cat; 
Billy, will you cook something?” 

Billy rose obediently and went 
into the kitchen Both her 
brothers looked after her, Gordon 
with admiration, Elliot VI with 
a worried face. ‘She's growin 
up, and she’s going to be a 
pretty girl, Gord,’’ he whispered 

We've got to take care of her.”’ 

Gordon glanced at the mother- 
ly face in the enlargement Pressed against the 
“Looks like her, doesn't she? pane was a face; 
Now's the time—the one great twisted, evil, men- 
psychological moment, for which acing [pace 218 
the Stewart world has been wait 
ing all these years—for the 
Stewart treasure to make its 
dramatic appearance!’ Gordon was rather irrepressible 

Elliot VI grinned; it was good that Gordon could jest, 
even if the jest was as old as they were. The Stewart 
treasure! Fabulous in amount as the years had magnified 
it, mythical in existence as common sense could make it, 
but good to take from the storehouse of their father’s 
memories. There was never a domestic crisis in their 
lives which money could aid that some one of them had 
demanded that Dad tell again the story of the Stewart 
treasure. On high days and holidays the old family Bible 
was taken from the safe, and its yellowed pages looked at 
reverently—it was the very book upon which Great- 
great-grandfather Elliot Il had laid his hand when he 
died; his last words were, ‘‘My son, the treasure is here.”’ 

But it was not of spiritual values that the Stewart 
treasure was made. Great-grandfather Elliot III had seen 
the treasure—great stacks of it, he said, so Dad had told 
them; but he had never said what it was. 

silly called from the kitchen, “Supper’s ready.” They 
got up, glad to eat; visits to lawyers who tell you you 
are almost penniless are hungry work. 

‘Heard you talking about the treasure!” Billy grinned. 
She didn't believe in it. ‘‘But it’s nice to think of, even 
if it isn’t so. If Dad were here, he'd tell it now 

Elljot VI nodded. Ne couldn't speak just then. Could 
he retell the old story? Would it comfort them if he did? 
Gordon's head was bent. Billy winked over her bread 
plate. No, he couldn't 

Have some more grub!"’ Billy hid her tears under 
pretense of passing the omelet 

You're fined!"’ shouted both boys together. *‘Grub 
isnota polite world 

Oh, apple sauce, then!" 

I haven't got a nickel—’ 

With familiar talk of nothing, they did their best to 
keep their courage as they knew the father who had gone 
would wish. Elliot VI concealed as a deadly secret sin 


She made a face at them. 


his terrible disappointment at not being able to go back 








to State College. All his life he had planned to follow 
in his father’s footsteps, to be a doctor, and a good one. 
The ills of mankind fascinated him, but the human mind 
interested him far more. To be first a physician, and then 
an alienist, was his dream. His ote in State Medical 
had been extraordinary—such marks as only a lad witha 
tremendous love for what he studies can accomplish. 
If it were not for little Billy—Billy with her mother’s 
smile, Billy growing rapidly from a hoyden tomboy to 
sweet girlishness, Billy with her stamp-collecting and 
egg-hunting, her Girl-Scouting and her tree-climbing, 
metamorphosing before their eyes into Billy a young 
lady— Elliot VI smiled as he thought how she would 
resent the appellation! She must be cared for, pro- 
tected, mesa pas finish high school, maybe go to college. 
Of course, Billy would get married—oh, far in the fu- 
ture! But she was entitled to her chance. And Elliot 
VI, head of the house of Stewart, had great traditions be- 
hind him. One does not write 
VI after his name _ without 
thinking of the other five—strong 
men who lived and fought and 
suffered and worked and _ suc- 
ceeded to pass down an honorable 
name. His great-grandfather had 
not run away because he was 
afraid to fight—as did Great- 
uncle Aaron, who fled. The Old 
South admits no reason for those 
who would not fight except 
cowardice. Elliot VI in 1928 
thought as the Old South and as 
all the Stewarts, thought. 


HE boys helped their sister 

clear away the simple supper 

and washed the dishes as un- 
concernedly as if it were men’s 
work. Doctor Stewart had done 
his best by his motherless chil- 
dren; he taught them that all 
should be for one, and one for all. 
The Elliot Stewart household had 
never been divided against itself, 
as had the Stewart family. 

Her brothers watched Billy 
as she washed and they wiped 
the dishes. A slight, frail little 
body, Billy; all nervous energy 
and enthusiasm. Brilliant in 
school, she had no more trouble 
with her marks than had Elliot 
VI in college; erratic, flyaway, 
enthusiastic, intense, she did 
whatever took her attention with 
all her might. Her stamp col- 
lection was the best in Leesboro. 
Her birds’ egg exhibit was equal 
to that of anybody of her age, and 
she scorned help in climbing 
trees to get the eggs. Her poe of observation were a 
byword in the family. ‘‘If it’s to be seen, Billy will see 
it!’’ they said. 

‘Thanks, boys!"’ said Billy, as the last dish rattled and 
clicked its way into the cupboard shelves. ‘You can 
hire out as housemaids, if nothing else!"’ 

‘All through?”’ asked Elliot VI. “‘If you are, come 
into the library again. There's something—'’ 

They trooped after him into the comfortable old- 
fashioned room, always heart of the home to them all. 
Billy's stamp collection had an honored place in the great 
desk. Gonken's athletic trophies occupied the mantel— 
the silver cup he won in swimming, the gold plaque for 
high-school football, the medal for track. Elliot's books 
had the bottom shelf of the big case to themselves. 

**Before he died, Father handed me this. He told me to 
open it after we had read the will,’’ began Elliot. “‘Here 
it is. 

He took from his pocket a sealed envelope, and slit it 
with the paper-opener. 

‘Did he say what was in it?’’ demanded Gordon. 

“No, it’s—it's—it’s—well, what is it?’ He laid a 
strip of paper in front of his brother and sister. They 
crowded around him to read: ‘Left 34. Right 65. Left 
53. Right to click.”’ 

“The safe combination, you idiot!"’ remarked Gordon. 

‘But what's in the safe?’’ asked Billy. ‘Dad always 
said it was nothing but old bills—" 

‘And the ‘treasure’ Bible,’ added Elliot VI. 

He stooped before the little safe in the corner by the 
desk. Slowly he turned the dial to the indicated num- 
bers; first to the left, then the right, to the left again, to 
right until a click warned him. He turned the knob, 
and the safe slowly opened. 

There was nothing inside but the old ‘‘treasure’’ Bible; 
on top of the brown tooled-leather binding lay a long 
envelope. Elliot lifted it out and broke the seal. From 
it he io a letter and a paper. The letter was brief. 
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*‘Dear Children,’ he read aloud, ‘‘I have written out the 
family history briefly, and the old tradition of the 
‘treasure’-—you may want to tell it to your children, just 
as my father told it to me, and I to you. Dad.” 

The other paper was longer, but only one sheet. ‘‘I 
couldn't tell it—but maybe I can read it,’’ thought 
Elliot VI. ‘Want to hear it?’’ he asked aloud. 

“Of course!’ 

“Be yourself!” 

Elliot motioned to chairs and cleared his throat. Then 
he began to read: 

“Your great-great-grandfather, Elliot Stewart II 
had one son, Elliot III. Two sons were born to him, 
Elliot IV and Aaron. Aaron (he was eighteen) fled the 
country at the outbreak of the Civil War; apparently he 
was afraid to fight. Great-great-grandfather Elliot II 
didn’t altogether believe it, but all the rest of the people 
in Leesboro did. Aaron became as one dead to our branch 
of the family; unfortunately, passions do not easily die 
down after a war, and when he returned he was ostra 
cised. His descendants are ‘the other Stewarts, who, as 
you know, are unfriendly to us. But their unfriendliness 
is less, perhaps, because of the ancient stigma on your great 
uncle's name than because of their belief that our branch 
of the family discovered the hidden Stewart treasure. 

“There is no doubt that Great-great-grandfather 
Stewart II had a very large amount of wealth; Elliot III, 
your great-grand- 
father, saw it. El- 
liot II is supposed 
to have hidden it, 
after Gettysburg, 
when all Leesboro 
thought Meade 
would pursue Lee 
down the valley. 
But where he hid 
it, no one knows. 
Elliot II lived then 
in the old family 
mansion; you 
know it as the 
‘haunted house’ in 
the old North Side; 
Leesboro has 
grown away from 
its former location. 
Elliot II's will left 
all he owned to his 
son Elliot III and 
his grandson Elliot 
IV. Elliot II loved 
both his grand- 
sons, but he could 
not entirely forgive 
Aaron for running 
away, instead of 
staying and fight- 
ing for the South 
as did Elliot III 
and IV. Elliot 
IIL searched the 
house and grounds 
thoroughly, many times. 
Aaron, his son and his grand- 
sons believe your great-grand- 
father or some of the Elliot 
Stewarts really found the Stew- 
wart ‘treasure.’ But we know 
none of us ever did. 

“The only ‘treasure’ is the 
old, old Bible. When Great- 
great-grandfather II was dying, 
he laid his hand upon it and 
waited for his son Elliot III. 
He was in Lee's Army, but close 
by; he got leave and came home 
to Stewart Hall just in time to 
see Elliot II die. As he died, 
he raised his hand and let it 
fall on the book, and said, ‘My 
son, the treasure is here and—’ 
But what he meant, no one 
knows, because his mind wan- 
dered. Perhaps it was a spirit- 
ual treasure fe meant. Why 
he always called it treasure 
instead of money, and what he 
did with it, nobody knows!"’ 


finished. And in chorus 

they chanted, “‘And no- 
body cares! We'll find our own 
treasure!"’ as they had always 
ended their father's story, 
which always finished in the 
same words. 


EF inne VI looked up as he 
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‘Just the same, I'd like to have it!'’ remarked Gordon. 

‘Do you suppose there ever was any?"’ asked Elliot VI, 
wistfully. 

“Dad says Great-grandfather saw it—surely all this 
talk all these years isn’t based on nothing!" Gordon 
said. “‘You know how the other Stewarts have always 
treated us. What I can’t quite understand is why they 
think we've got the treasure. We've always been poor. 
Oh, I don’t mean poor-in-want; I mean poor-compared-to 
having-a-great-treasure!"’ 

‘Every one always did believe it,’’ agreed Elliot VI. 

Father told of the hunt they had, before he was born, 
lots of times. I guess there was gold, jewels, maybe—he 
didn't call it treasure instead of money without a reason.” 

*‘How could a treasure be in the Bible?’’ Gordon pulled 
the old book to him. He opened it reverently and turned 
the yellow pages. 

‘He meant spiritual treasure, of course,’’ answered 
Elliot VI. 

‘*May I see?’’ Billy left her seat to look over Gordon's 
shoulder. ‘‘It’s so hard to read, f's instead of s’s. “And 
God faid let there be light and there waf light,”’’ she 
read, pronouncing the old-fashioned s’s like the f's they 
looked. 

Gordon resigned his seat to Billy, who opened the 
book on the table and put her head in her hands over it. 
Elliot sat staring at the wall; perhaps he saw a shingle 
with Dr. Elliot Stewart VI upon it; perhaps he saw him- 
self as a clerk in some store. If he did, he saw also a 
small sister in high school— 

Gordon walked aimlessly around the 
room. “‘Elly, we haven't made a plan!’’ 
he stated. *‘We've got to get busy on some- 
thing. Oh, I know we've had all we can 
attend to, with the funeral and Mr. Chet- 

\ wood and the will and all—but let’s do 


\ something!"’ 







. ** Look, look!”’ Billy screamed. 


‘*What will we do?” 

**Let’s each of us write down, numbering them, all the 
possible things we can do!"’ suggested Gordon. *“‘Then 
we can eliminate 

Not thinking much of the plan, but being unable to 


suggest another, Elliot VI agreed. The younger lad 
brought pad and pencils from the desk. 

“Move over, Sis, and give us some room!"’ begged 
Elliot. ‘Since when have you developed a fondness for 
Bible study?”’ 

Billy moved over without raising her eyes. 

Elliot VI and Gordon wrote, and thought, and stared, 
and wrote again. The old-fashioned clock in the corner 
ticked off half an hour, Billy reading the old Bible, the 
boys writing. Then Billy carried the Bible to a small 
table under a drop light. Perhaps her brothers disturbed 
her with their scratching pencils. 

‘Well, what you got?’’ demanded Gordon. 

‘*What have you?”’ retorted Elliot VI. 

‘Oh, I’m not proud. ‘One: try for any sort of job in 
Leesboro. Two: go to Richmond and get a job. Three: 
ask Mr. Chetwood to help us get jobs. Four: sell the 
house and use the money for Billy’s education and we en- 
list inthe Navy. Five: get a guardian appointed for Billy 
while we work our way through college. Six—there 
isn't any six! What you got?”’ 

‘Nothing that you haven't. We'll have to take a vote 
on it. Billy, come here a minute."’ Billy got up from 
her chair with suspicious quickness. . “‘Here’s a list of 
possibilities. We're going to vote on which one we'll 


try. Read it, and vote." 
“Oh, I heard you,"’ responded Billy, shakily. Her 
breast heaved, and she shook with excitement: ‘“‘I— 


heard you—"’ 

“Why, Billy, what's the matter?”’ 

‘‘I—I want to add one possibility to, that list!"’ gasped 
Billy, white to the lips. *‘I—I—’’ 


You sick?’’ demanded Gordon. 


“Here! Sit down! 
“No, no! I—oh!"’ She sank weakly into a chair and 
laughed. “‘Boys, how'd you like to use your time in a 


treasure hunt?’ 
They looked at her as if they thought she was crazy. 
Elliot VI frowned. ‘‘No time for kidding, Sis. This 


is serious.” 


On 


“The window! The window!"’ [race'218 





‘THE cryptogram which guarded the secret of the 

Stewart Treasure is printed, just as Billy found 
it in the old family Bible, on page 210. Turn to it 
now before you go on with the story, and try your 
hand at its solution. Read the Prologue (on page 
184) carefully, and see if you cannot find there a 
clue that will assist you to solve the mystery of this 
Pt ingenious story before you reach the 
end. 
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““Shush!"” Billy laid sisterly fing rs on her brother's 
lips. “I’m not kidding. I—look!”’ 

She ran across the room, picked up the heavy Bible 
and struggled back to the big table. ‘‘Look!’’ she 


repeated. ‘It’s old. It's coming to pieces! The fly 
leaf—pasted down inside the back cover! It came 
loose a little in my hands. [I pulled it away—look, 


look!"” 

Catching something of her excitement from her voice, 
convinced that whatever perturbed her was very serious, 
Elliot VI looked. From under the pasted-down flyleaf 
he drew a single sheet of paper, folded once across. It 
was yellow with age; a stain showed where dampness 
had once attacked it, but the writing was perfectly plain 
Yet it said nothing comprehensible. The paper was 
covered with figures in regular rows in a precise, care 
fully formed, but rather trembling, hand. Elliot VI 
stared at it blankly. Gordon looked bewildered 

““But—but—"” he stammered. ‘That isn’t any 
thing—"’ 

“Oh, come to!"’ begged Billy. ‘Don't be a moron! 
Don't you see, stupid, it’s a cipher, a cryptogram? Read 
that, and I dare say you'll find the Stewart treasure that 
doesn't exist!" 

And this was what they saw: 


3 l 5] 19 18 24 4 14 15 
7 17 8 l 19 24 12 1 ] 
9 15 12 1 18 18 1 24 23 
14°20 17 4 7 4 6 20 23 
2 15 6 2 2 lS 6 ee 
6 24239 10 2 S | 
12 & 13 
7 if 14 16 1 mae > 7 
ll 26 12 3 a I l > ar 
5 22 6 5 7 6 IS 6 3 
CHAPTER TWO 


The Mystery 


HEY looked at Billy, then at the old paper, staring 
with round eyes and open mouths which made 
Billy laugh, breaking the tension 
‘Te can’t be!"’ cried Elliot. 
‘You're mad!"" from Gordon 
“I know it,”’ agreed Billy. “I don't believe there ever 
was any treasure. Things like that only happen in 
books. But this happened in a book!"’ she crowed 
**Maybe it’s true. But if that isn't 
a cryptogram, what is it? And what 
else but a cryptogram could be valu 
old 


Deepen j 


able enough to conceal in an 
Bible? Answer me that!"’ 
They couldn’tanswer. There was 
a dead Then Elliot VI 
drew the shades, locked the 
door, and 


silence. 
arose, 
front returned to the 
library table. 

If that is a 
can be read,’’ he 
secret W riting a 


cryptogram, of 
stated. 
man can in 


ceurse it 
“Any 
vent another can read 

Like in Poe 


Gordon 


s ‘Gold Bug’'!"’ cried 





They stared at the paper some 

Hs more. Then Gordon sprang to his 
feet ‘It is easy! he cried 

Of course, Great-great-grandfathet 

a wouldn't be a trained maker of 


cryptograms! See—see! There is 
10 number bigger than 26. He’ 
just used numbers instead of letter 
gimme a pencil and paper!"’ 

I lliot produced the per cil he had 
been using; Billy, catching enthusi 
from this 
suggestion, flew to the desk for more 
paper. Gordon dashed off twenty 
six numbers and set down the alphabet beneath them 
“A equals 1, b equals 2, c equals 3, d equals 4,”" he de 
claimed, scribbling. ‘‘Now, Elly, you call off the num 
bers, and I'll write down the letters— Oh, boy! This i 
too priceless!" 

Elliot VI called off the numbers rapidly 
Gordon held up his hand for less speed 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 210] 
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Behind the Bulkhea 


By Fitzhugh Green 


[ILLUSTRATED BY COURTNEY ALLEN 


T is entirely safe to say that at least five million 
men in America today would understand the feel- 
ing of horror that came over Sid Barney at 6:10 
A. M. on the morning of August 21, 1918. 
Barney's horror came from no physical danger. 
The weather was warm and clear. On the eastern edge 
of the ocean toward Europe (which was only about 
one hundred miles away) a rosy glow told of the rising 
sun. A vagrant gull circled overhead 
smooth and very blue 

There was nothing to unnerve a healthy young man of 
twenty-two, a crack baseball player and something of a 
boxer, in merely standing on a vessel's deck and drinking 

in the fresh crisp air of a high-sea dawn 


The sea was 


And yet Barney's face was ashen, his eyes were staring, 
his knees felt weak beneath him, and his stomach 
had that sick, ‘“‘gone’’ sort of feeling which a fellow 
has just before the referee blows the whistle for the 
kick-off. 

Briefly the situation was this: When war was declared 
in 1917 Sidney Barney had been just about to graduate 
from the University of Chicago. He planned to enter 
his father’s law firm, the well-known Barney & Birdsell. 
prey he chose to serve his country by joining the Great 

Lakes Naval Training School at Chicago. He soon got 
a commission as ensign and took command of an armed 
guard on an American merchant ship plying between 
Boston and Liverpool. . For a year this ship successfully 
beat off German submarines and made her regular 
voyages. Not until August 19, 1918, was she torpedoed 
off the coast of Ireland. The commander of the U-boat, 
Lieutenant the Baron Gerlach, chose to set all hands 
adrift in their lifeboats, to be picked up by the first 
destroyer patrol that passed that way. 

To Barney he said at the time in perfect English: 
‘“T chink I will take you with me. I have never known 
an American. It will be a pleasure to find out what 
they are like 

It was not a new idea. In the World War U-boat 
commanders often took prisoner or two along with 
them, either for entertainment or for the purpose of 
pumping them for information 

All right, Captain,’’ said Barney, because it wouldn't 
have done him a bit of good to say anything else 

Two days later the U-boat had the luck to fall in with 
a derelict, the half-submerged hull of a tramp steamer 
that had apparently been torpedoed and had failed to 
sink. Behind this hulk Baron Gerlach put his U-boat 
with its decks just awash 

‘We now have a blind such as one uses in shooting 
ducks,”” he explained to Barney. 


There was a sinister assurance in his remark that 
made Barney ask: ‘‘Will the ducks come soon?”’ 

The Baron waved a yellow radio dispatch blank on 
which a message was written in German. 

‘This morning, Herr Barney, my orders tell me.” 

And now, just as the Baron had predicted a few mo- 
ments before, Barney saw on the western horizon a 
wide black smudge which as he watched rapidly spread 
and re-formed into a score of smaller black smudges. 
He knew at once that he was looking at a large troop 
convoy from New York to Brest. Each black smudge 
was a ship. Each ship carried thousands of American 
soldiers. Each soldier was a young man like Barney, 
with father and mother, sisters and brothers and friends. 
And each was pretty sure he'd get home safe and sound. 

And now in less than half an hour on at least one of 
those ships most of the soldiers were to be killed. Some 
would be drowned. Some would be choked to death 
by smoke and fumes. Some would be torn limb from limb, 

It was inevitable. 

It was so terrible that it sickened Barney. At the 
same time it was so pleasing to the commander of the 
U-boat that he touched Barney on the shoulder and ex- 
claimed: ‘You see, Herr Barney, it is part luck and 
part efficiency! It is luck that we can hide behind 
this bit of wreckage right in the path of the convoy; 
but it is efficiency that my radio dispatch tells me the 
night before to be ready. 

“You're really going to sink one of them without 
warning?’ Barney's breath was short as if he had been 
running. 

The Baron spread both hands palm-up and shrugged 
his bony shoulders. ‘‘It is the only way. 

Suddenly his tall figure stiffened. Over his shoulder 
he snapped an order. At once the wireless masts were 
folded. All hatches but one were secured. Everything 
was made ready for submerging. 

He clapped his hands in a kind of glee. ‘Only six 
destroyers!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And the ships are well 
behind them. We shall sink three, I think! Oh, easily 
three!"’ 

Three shiploads of Americans to drown and suffocate! 

At this moment a kind of madness seized Barney. 

Near the Baron's feet on the little conning tower deck 
lay a rolled-up signal flag. Before the German could 
stop him, Barney seized the flag and sprang over the 
rail to the deck of the derelict. He ran forward to where 
the decks were higher out of the sea. As he ran he 
shook the signal flag loose. 

Behind him c.me the thud of running feet and 
pandemonium of shouts. 
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When he reached the highest point on the derelict’s 
flying bridge he stood clearly silhouetted against the 
rising sun. Not five thousand yards westward foamed 
an American destroyer bent on scrutinizing the piece of 
wreckage. Three times Barney swung the flag back and 
forth before he was dragged violently from his perch. 

It was the Baron himself who felled Barney with a 
blow on the jaw; but Barney went down smiling. Even 
in that flash before he lost consciousness he knew that 
keen eyes on the destroyer must have seen him waving 
and have instantly signaled the whole convoy to bear 
swiftly off to a new course in case a submarine were about. 


ARNEY came to lying in a bunk. His first im- 

pression was that he was in a subway. The semi- 

darkness, the roaring of machinery, the sense of 
many people cooped up in a small space combined to 
give him this impression. 

He sat up. His jaw ached and his legs were wobbly, 
but he managed to make his way across the small living 
compartment toward a door which hung ajar. He al- 
most butted headlong into the Baron. 

Barney sprang back, swaying slightly as he braced 
himself for the attack he felt the German would make. 
If the Baron tried to kill him for having thwarted the 
torpedoing of the troopships he would not be surprised. 

However, to his astonishment, the German com- 
mander motioned him to a low folding chair near the 
port bulkhead and closed the door behind him, shutting 
out some of the tumult beyond. 

The Baron then bowed deeply. ‘‘First, let me apolo- 
gize,’’ he said to Barney's growing wonderment, ‘‘for 
having struck you. I do not usually treat — y prisoners 
that way.” 

“Don’t mention it, Captain,’’ said Barney, trying to 
smile. “‘I'd have swung on you if I'd seen you first.”’ 

The Baron bowed solemnly again. 

‘What has gone on is the fortune of war. I expect we 
may all be dead in a few minutes. 

‘A shot-hole in our conning tower,’’ the Baron con- 
tinued coolly. “‘The destroyer you signaled opened 
fire before we got our hatches closed. It was long range, 
but she got in one three-inch just abaft the periscope 
before we went under.’ 

Before the Baron could continue the door opened and 
a German petty officer saluted smartly and tos report 
in his own tongue. Almost at the same instant a terrific 
concussion shook the U-boat from end to end. Her 
lights went out. The deck under Barney's feet hove 


upward and then listed several degrees to starboard. 
When at last the light came on again Lieutenant the 
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wreckage. 


Baron Gerlach was standing exactly where he had been 
before. The petty officer had disappeared. 

The Baron went on as if nothing had happened. 
‘Our pumps are taking care of the shot-hole. But there 
is a worse Sea. Apparently the same projectile nicked 
our oil tanks just under the skin farther aft. So as we 
sit here below and pump we are leaving a good trail 
for the destroyer to follow. When she is in position she 
drops a depth bomb. That was the little bump you felt a 
few moments ago. One good bomb and we fall to pieces.”’ 

‘Then youare lost,”’ declared Barney bravely. It was not 
a pleasant thought to feel he must 
go to the bottom. But he knew 
that his sacrifice might mean sav- 
ing the lives of thousands of other 
Americans. 

“‘Ah-ha, Herr Barney, you do 
not know the trade. When the 
last depth bomb came down I let 
go a lot of oil and a little wreck 
age. The wreckage I have kept 
lashed for weeks near our conning 
tower for just this purpose. When 
those aboard the destroyer see the 
oil and wreckage appear im- 
mediately after the explosion of 
their bomb they will conclude 
they had sunk me.”’ 

‘But don’t they still hear your 
pumps and engines through their 
listening devices?” 

The Baron swung the compart- 
ment door wide. The U-boat’s 
interior was silent as a tomb. 

“We have plugged the shot- 
hole now. Every piece of ma- 
chinery is stopped. The crew have 
orders to sit and play cards until 
further orders. And in the morn- 
ing we shall be at our post for 
another troop convoy which is 
coming on the same course.”’ 


YUR hours later the U-boat 
came to the surface. She came 
very slowly. And before she 
“broke water’’ her ‘‘asparagus,’’ as 
German U-boat sailors calleda peri- 
scope in 1918, was cautiously raised 


Barney stepped for- 
ward and sent a 
the German's chin. 
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He reached the highest point on the derelict's flying bridge. . . . Not five thousand yards westward foamed an American destroyer bent on scrutinizing the piece of 
Three times Barney swung the flag back and forth before he was dragged violently from his perch 





and the sea scrutinized. No other craft was in sight. Not 
a smoke nor a sail was visible to show that men ever 
used the sea for traffic. Only about a mile away was the 
queer lifeless bit of wreckage that had been there before. 

The U-boat emerged until not only her bridge above 
the conning tower was out of the water but her long 
steel-plated deck. The lid of her main hatch opened, 
and out stepped the tall Baron Gerlach. When Barney 
joined him the Baron pointed abeam and said: ‘‘There, 
Herr American, is our blind for hunting some more ducks."’ 

Barney was too surprised to answer. Yes, there was 
the same derelict that had been float- 
ing by the submarine in the morn- 
ing. One end of her was still nearly 
submerged, but the other projected 
high enough to make a perfect 
screen for the U-boat to lurk be- 
hind. 

“But why didn't the destroyer 
stick around?’’ was his puzzled 
query. 

The Baron gave a short laugh. 
“T told you, Herr Barney, that 
they sank us with their depth 
bomb—at least they had good 
reason to believe they did. And 
we have just heard them report 
their victory to London by radio 
How happy your friends must be 
tonight!" 

When the U-boat tied up along- 
side the derelict Barney clambered 
aboard the latter. He wanted to 
get some fresh air—and to think. 
He could not bear to feel that he 
must witness the torpedoing of 
helpless American ships 

“I'm a stupid fool if I can’t do 
something!’’ he muttered. 

**Vas ist?’ 

He started at the sound of a 
voice at his shoulder. Turning 
around he found a German seaman 
at his elbow. The man wore 
side arms. 

“What do you want?’ snapped 
Barney. 

The seaman nodded toward the 
U-boat, where the Baron stood. 
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“After what happened yesterday you must forgive 
me, Herr Barney, if I keep you under guard.” 

‘Suit yourself,’ said Barney shortly. 

“You see, tomorrow morning’’—he waved the usual 
radio signal that seemed always to be coming to these 
efficient Germans—'‘‘we shall 
Think of it: two in two days! 
luck in this game we play!’ 


another convoy 
I tell you there is some 


have 


HAT could Barney do? He 
guarded; and under suspicion. His every move 
was being watched. When the dawn came the 
U-boat would dash out, as she almost had dashed out 
this very morning, and sink one—two—maybe three 
helpless ships full of more than helpless Americans. 
It was horrible—Aorrible 
Barney walked toward the higher part of the derelict 


was unarmed; 


The German seaman obediently followed him at a 
distance of about ten feet It made him angry to 
be treated this way. Yet he could aot blame the 


Baron 

He crawled out over the derelict’s rusted bridge and 
dropped down to her well deck, which was awash. At 
least he would get Heine's feet wet 

But the German sailor was too smart for him. When 
Barney splashed further aft and crawled up the slippery 
plating that led to the main deckhouse the seaman 
merely grinned and waited for him. He was sure he 
had the American prisoner in a safe place 

By this time the sun had dipped below the horizon, 
and the twilight of an early evening was sifting down 
upon the sea. Barney stood by the deckhouse door and 
gazed despairingly westward, the direction from which 
the doomed convoy would come in the morning 

** Pss-t!"" 

The first time he heard the little hiss he thought it was 
the running whisper of the water along the broken 
deck seams. Then came a distinct low-spoken call: 

**Hey, buddy!”’ 

He dared not seem to hear. 
delusion of his tired mind 

He glanced back to where the guard was standing 
Luckily at that moment the German was staring at a 
school of porpoises which were passing 

Quickly Barney stepped close to the door, glancing 
inside the gloomy interior as he did so. Despite the 
darkness his eyes could make out two shadowy forms 
in American naval uniform. He leaned up against the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 222 
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Power and grace: a Loening Amphibian biplane soaring above the waters of Long Island Sound. 
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This is the type of plane used and owned by Colonel Lindbergh 


How Will We Span the Atlantic? 


Grover Loening, aéronautical genius, knows the answer and takes you into his confidence 


can consul at Bremen; but Grover Cleveland was in the 
White House, and not only pressure of the biggest job 
in the world, but tradition as well, prevented his appear- 
ance in Bremen in person; so Grover Loening had to be 
content with a blessing by proxy. 

Grover’s father had come from Louisiana, and his 
grandmother was of a family which had been prominent 
in Connecticut since Revolutionary days, but most of 
his boyhood was spent in New York. He was 








in school there when the Wright brothers made 
man’s first power flight, at Kitty Hawk. But he 
does not know of any single event which clinched 
his attention on aviation. Somehow, he knew 
that his life work was to be aviation. 

Imagine yourself there, in the day when the new 
miracle of heavier-than-air-flight had come into 
the world. The Wrights flew twenty-five miles 
in thirty-eight minutes. Santos-Dumont was first 
to fly in Europe. Henri Farman carried a passen 
ger. The first woman ventured aloft in an air 
plane. In France, Orville Wright flew for an hour 
Wilbur flew longer, with a passenger. Bleriot 
crossed the Channel. 

Wilbur Wright came home, after winning much 
glory abroad, and flew around the Statue of 
Liberty. 
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HEN Colonel 
lathes op By arl ‘Reeves 
turned in tri- 
- umph from 
Europe after From Berlin to Bremen one day the American 
his epochal flight to Paris ambassador traveled, by order of the President of the 
two years ago next month United States. Grover Cleveland was to be godfather 
he wrote for himself a few to the newly arrived son of an old friend who was Ameri- 
simple rules. He 
a would devote his time 
i exclusively to the ad- 
vancement of com 
mercial aviation; he 
would speak and write 
only on that subject; 
and in word and act 
' m he would deal hard 
* headedly with ‘“‘next 
/ The newest photograph ¢ j 
of Grover Loening, Steps avoiding 
standing beside a new loose’ prophecy. 
plane which he is about 
oo test Just once he de 
, parted from that pro 
gram, to give a glimpse of future transatlantic 
f flight as he saw it 
Transatlantic flight, he said, must be in ships 
capable of alighting on water; and he thought 
engineers could solve the problem of building and : 
anchoring a type of floating breakwater within Here Is What a Pilot Must Watch 
which planes could be refueled in mid-Atlantic. N the picture pbove you see the _ for ~~ lights. 13. Genera 
“i * —_ . control board of a Keystone- tor switc 14, Starter button (the 
The forecast was terse, and ended abruptly: the Loening amphibian, just as it looks button is pushed in to stars electric 
Colonel drew no diagrams, actual or verbal. He is to the pilot. Instead of the few in- starting- motor, and pulled out 09 ¢2- 
/ , E A at struments and controls which the gage clutch). 15. Ignition switc 
née ise young man, who “*knows what he does not automobile driver must watch, the (There are two motors on the Loen- 
know and on no other occasion could he be pilot of an airplane me. this bewil- ne pmonipen, hee me switch is 
iecentin fl ' : ‘ . — dering array before him. Every at the right, both engines are off; 
drawn into detailed dis: ussion of that challenging instrument and lever has some bear- _ moving it one notch toward the left 
enigma, the problem of spanning the Atlantic. ing on the operation of the plane. connects the right-hand motor only; 
Grover Loening “ide . . . The small diagram below will give another notch to the left connects 
saegiaioes ! eens decided, was the one man you a key to all the various parts the left-hand motor only; and when 
most capable of carrying the story forward. He in the photograph. ve the switch is pushed all the way to 
knows more about “‘ships capable of alighting on _ 1, Air speed indicator. 2. Climb the left both motors are con- 
“ + : * indicator. nected.) 16. 
water’’ than anybody else in the United States. Bank and turn in- e Throttle control. 
He invented the first practical amp ; . dicator. 4. Alti- = , 17.Primingpump. 
} ne a hibian and one tude (in thou- Mi nO'¢ . 18. Primer a 9 
of them, as you know from a previous article, is sands of feet). iY i= 56 a Ly 19. Mixture con- 
Lindbergh’s latest personal plane. 5. Compass. _ 6. i =e. trol. (This lever 
. ‘ Clock. 7. Engine lot fo) gives a rich or 
What could he tell us about spanning the At- revolutions per Le] fay. a» pe ‘Gi; lean mixture in 
lantic? And what should we know about Loening minute. 8. Oil & \) the carburetor as 
; " > 5. temperature Rae required.) 20. 
himself, by way of placing him in the gallery of gauge. 9. Oil he WD Spark lever. 
5 aviation’s immortals which is growing in the pages pressure Gauge. >) 21. (Not shown 
The Y h'sC yop ‘ é 10. Fuel pressure in photograph.) 
of [he Youth s Companion gauge. 11.Gaso- | and fue 
Loening’s life, like Lindbergh's, has been full of line gauge (tank | ~ pump. 22. Fuel 
y Be : . capacity 140 gal- ; tan control 
such things as we dream about: he, also, lived a life lons). 12. Switch valve, 
of dreams-come-true. 














His plane was housed on Governor's Island, the 
Army base, in New York harbor. Grover Loening 
met him. He was allowed to help with the plane. 
It became understood that when Grover had 
finished school and was ready he was to go out to 
Dayton and work for Wilbur W right. 

“The understanding was mine,’’ Grover Loen- 
ing admits, smiling. ‘‘I made the suggestion: 
Wilbur Wright agreed.” 

So young Grover Loening went back to school, 
with his head full of dreams, and demanded 
Columbia an aéronautical education. There was 
no such thing. He went to President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and back to department heads, 
then to the president again. 

He talked airplanes to all; they caught some of 
his enthusiasm, and a controversy arose as to what 
department should teach afrodynamics. 

Prof. C. C. Trowbridge had studied bird flight, 
so President Butler appointed him to teach. 
Grover Loening was ‘“‘the class’’; teacher and 


student did research work together, in the depart- 
ment of mathematical physics, of which Dr. 
Richard C. Maclaurin was the head. 
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Spring came, and finally the flutter of academic 
gowns in the unfinished gymnasium, and again 
there was something new in the world: Grover 
Loening, Master of Arts in Aéronautics—the 
first degree of the kind awarded anywhere. He 
was also a civil engineer. 


A Reminder to Wilbur Wright 


But one dream died. Doctor Maclaurin went 
away to become President of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and there established 
America’s first department of aéronautical en- 
gineering; and Loening’s Alma Mater has no such 
department to this day. 

Glenn Curtiss won a $10,000 prize, flying from 
Albany to New York, as young Leoning stepped 
out of Columbia and into ‘‘commercial aviation." 
Willis and Clarence McCornick, bankers, had 
bought a Bleriot plane as a model and formed the 
Queen Aéroplane Company; and their factory in 
New York began building planes. Loening 
became chief engineer. R. G. Garros, a French 
ace of that day, took some of these planes 
on a “‘traveling circus’ jaunt through South 
America. 

One day Loening wrote Wilbur Wright a re- 
minder of the earlier agreement and said he was 
ready to come to Dayton. The reply was, ‘‘Come 
on’’—and I think you will agree with me that 
that was equivalent to the conferring of a peer- 
age. At that time the Wrights, in Dayton, Cur- 
tiss, at Hammondport, New York, and Glen 
Martin, in Los Angeles, each built a few planes 
for the government. But income also came from 
“‘exhibitions,’’ and that was a phase of the busi- 
ness of the Wrights which Loening helped 
manage. Wilbur Wright was stricken with 
typhoid not many months later and died. 

Grover Loening became general manager of the 
Wright Company. He was about twenty-three; 
but then almost everybody in aviation was young. 

Two years passed, and Loening moved restlessly on 
his course. He convinced some of Uncle Sam's officials 
that they should have expert civilian engineering guid- 
ance behind the Army’s flying front. The officials knew 
they needed something; the death rate among Army 
pilots was eight out of fourteen! 

Young Loening was made Chief Aeronautical En- 
gineer of the United States Army, appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The division which he established 
was to grow in time to the wonder which is now McCook 
Field. But first Engineer Loening went out to San 
Diego and most completely deprived Uncle Sam of his 
aéronautical arm of defense. Every plane was ordered 
to the ground and condemned as unfit for flight until 
thoroughly overhauled. And as a result, the fatality 





rate shifted to one in thirty-nine. 
The pilots, he discovered, ‘didn’t know what it was 


In 1918 the Loening pursuit plane won a $50,000,000 order from 

the U. S. government. It stands at the left, beside a DH type plane. 

In spite of the difference in size, both carried exactly the same load. 

In oval, Grover Loening at work on his first flying boat. The time is 
1912 


all about.”’ Few did, in all the world, as a matter of 
fact. Men built and flew planes, and died at it—most 
of the present Army fields are named after men who died 
at San Diego; but few knew why planes flew or had the 
slightest basic aéronautical science. Now we recognize 
that the training of a pilot must include the theory of 
flight; then the men were taught only the mechanical 
basis of flight. 

Loening began telling the flying officers the deepest 
“how” and “‘why”’ of it all. And just here comes one 
of the strangest bits of his history. These lectures had 
to be made to fit the hearers, who were not scientists. 
Finalfy he decided there would be a need for such infor- 
mation in book form. He got a government order for 
copies of such a book for the sixty flying officers, at 
five dollars a copy. That was three hundred dollars. 
He added five hundred of his savings and had ‘‘Military 





The first all-metal flying boat, built by 
Loening may be seen in the background between the engine and 
the steering apparatus. 
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Loening’s first short-hull flying boat 
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Loening in 1912. 


In oval, a picture of Orville Wright taken 
by Loening, at Dayton, Ohio 


Airplanes” privately printed. A few copies sold 
from time to time. A year passed, and one day J. P. 
Morgan & Co. ordered five thousand of them for the 
British government, to Loening's utter amazement. 

‘Military Airplanes’ was the only text of its kind in 
the whole Bom. and a vital necessity to the training 
schools. Before the war ended that book had become 
literally a ‘‘best seller,”’ running through nine privately 
printed editions and making its author a modest fortune 
Probably no book of hard science ever paid a writer such 
areward. And it was so full of hard stuff, incidentally, 
that grousing cadets swore that it reduced all of trigo 
nometry to a single page! 

But meanwhile Loening the designer had originated 
the first American short-hull flying boat, had invented 
the first monoplane rigid-bracing pursuit machine; he 
had designed and built the machine used by Lieut. B. Q. 
Jones in establishing the world’s endurance record, and 
by. Lieut. T. F. Dodd in setting a new 
cross-country record. As long ago as 
1916, when he had become vice-president 
and: general manager of the Sturtevant 
Airplane Company of Boston, he pio- 
neered in the introduction of steel into 
airplane manufacture. “ve 

Uncle Sam sent him on a secret mission 
abroad in 1917, after we had declared war. 


Later, when the leaders in Washington had 
decided that the place for gifted designers 
was not at Washington desks, but at the 
head of factories of their own, he organized 
the Loening Aéronautical Engineering 
Corporation, and located his plant in New 
York City. 

In September, 1918, his newest model 
met all comers and was adjudged the best 
all-round two-seater fighting machine; and 
the government arranged for him to super 
intend the building of five thousand of 
them. The model had cost about $40,000, 


The first rigidly braced pursuit monoplane, invented by Loening. 
immediate predecessor of the plane shown at the left, which won the government 
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but produced in quantities the planes would have 
cost about $10,000 each—so this was a $50,000,- 
000 order. Loening was about twenty-eight! 

The armistice canceled that biggest airplane 
order in history. While most war-time builders 
turned then to a forlorn hope that the plane 
could be put at work commercially at once, 
Loening decided that the lessons of the war had 
scrapped or made obsolete practically every 
fighting plane then owned. In other words, he 
thought our government and all others would 
have to replace all airplane equipment. For 
nearly ten years he worked in silence, building 
newer and faster models for Uncle Sam, which 
culminated in his patented amphibian, of which 
one of more were ordered for every line ship of 
the United States Navy. 
































































His Dream: Overnight to London 


Proud of it as he was, the famous amph'b- 
ian almost broke its designer's heart. It was 
designed in 1923; buile in units of ten, it 
meant there was a $400,000 assembly line con- 
stantly in process in the little plant on the East 
River. Month by month, Loening’s restless 
mind had combed this sturdy ship fore and aft and 
conceived new refinements, but 

“We had to rule him off the floor,’ Albert 
Loening said, ‘‘because he wanted to change 

it all the time, and you cannot meddle 

with a design once it is in production.” 

“I'd have an idea,”” said Grover, 
“and I couldn't do anything about 

it. I'd have to confer with a 

banker about finance, or word 

would come up that a prospective 
customer had arrived in town from 

Seattle I didn’t want to sell 

planes. I was miserable.”’ 

Grover Loening was making his 
millions, but he was miserable 
He was happy again when I talked 
with him last. His firm had been 
merged with Keystone, he had stepped 
down from the presidency; Albert 
Loening was left to carry on, and Grover 

Loening was literally “‘hiding out.” 

His new office address is a sort of state secret, appar- 
ently. I got it after proving that some hundreds of 
thousands of Youth's Companion readers were entitled 
to consideration. (He, himself, was brought up on 
The Companion; so that helped.) 

Putting it in the vernacular, Grover Loening has gone 
off by himself to think for a while. 

““L used to feel as if I had deserted the aéronautical 
science,"’ he said. “I had a feeling of guilt about it. 
Few have the advantage of such a background of experi- 
ence as I have had; but because I have had to be an execu 
tive when I wanted to be an engineer I have contributed 
little during several years to the scientific advancement 
of aviation. 

“I think there is too much complacency; I am not satis- 
fied with the progress we have made. Our ships are 
bigger, and they are faster; but they are cumbersome 
things, and slow, very slow, compared with what they 
should be 

“How will we span the Atlantic? 
know. 

“We will climb into a plane at New York. It will 
rise quickly, climb quickly and steadily, to an altitude of, 
say, twenty-five thousand feet, point its nose eastward; 
the throttle will be opened wide, to a speed of three 
hundred miles an hour. In ten hours we will begin to 
descend, and come to rest finally in London. 
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Yes, I think I 
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Ser se 


We must have made a truly alarmin’ spectacle to the strongest nerves. The old Wooden Horse at the Siege of Troy, which you've read about in history, was tame compared 


with a twelve-legged dachshund as big as an elephant 


The Great Dachshund of Wapi-Dhu 


HE workroom of the Hammer and 
Chisel Club had a visitor. He came in 
with Duck Travis and, after sniffing about, 
parked himself on an old braided rug 
under a table. He wasa dark brindle, very 
long of body and not very high from the ground. 

Captain Pen considered him, ‘“‘They always 
make me laugh, these funny sausage-shaped dogs. What's 
his name, Duck?”’ 

Fritz.”’ 

Fritz unveiled one sleepy brown eye and gravely studied 
his master, concluded the mention of his name meant no 
definite invitation, sighed a shivery little sigh, and 
snoozed again ‘ 

It would be Fritz," went on Captain Pen. ‘‘Speakin’ 
of dogs, specially dogs like that one, always brings to 
mind an odd adventure I once had. Hum. Odd and 
pretty thrillin’ in places. It all started by my meetin’ 
a man named Prof. Horatio Barney of Mt. Mulberry 
College. He was a professor of anthropology and 

‘What's anthropology?’’ observed one of the boys. 

‘Just the study of —folks,”’ said Captain Pen. *‘Won- 
derin’ about ‘em, who their great-grandpops were and 
back farther than that, and how they came to be where 
they were, and so on. For instance, this Professor 
Barney could look a Chinaman all over and tell how long 
he'd been a Chinaman and what part of China he came 
from, and all that That's what an anthropologist can 
do who knows his business—as Professor Barney did. 
But about this trip I made with him. If you'd care to 
hear about it—’ 

‘*We would,”’ exclaimed the boys. 
out anything.’ 


**And don’t leave 


ELL (began Captain Pen), it seems this Professor 
Barney had heard about my business of knockin’ 
about the world, and a mutual friend intro- 
duced us one day. I didn’t know at first whether I liked 
him or not. He had a sort of keep-by-himself look, and 
a more determined man I never met. He was a smallish 
feller, and thin, and he wore heavy glasses through which 
he seemed to be studvin’ the whole world. 
I'd say 
Captain Freedom,"’ he said, “‘I an wondering if I 
could get you to go on a bit of a cruise with me this 
coming summer. You seem, from what I've heard, to 
be just the man I want.’ 
“What kind of a cruise—and for how long?” I asked 
him 
““T wish t 


I le was 


abour fifty, 


» study one of the tribes of South America. 


By Harry Irving Shumway 
ILLUSTRATED By F, STROTHMANN 


As you know, I am an anthropologist. I have leave of 
absence for eight months—rather short, but one can do 
much, if one knows his objective."’ 

*‘Um-hum,”’ I said, waitin’, as I could see he was all 
fired up for somethin’. He leaned forward and whispered, 
“LT plan to study no less a tribe than the almost unknown 
Wapi-Dhuans!"’ 

He shot this like a broadside, and stuck his thumbs 
in the arm-holes of his vest, and teetered back and forth 
on his heels, waitin’ for somethin’ or other—applause 
maybe. 

“‘Never heard of ‘em,’’ I said. ‘“‘And I thought I'd 
met up with most all the furriners on the globe.” 

‘Precisely,’ he said, 












tickled. “Of course you 
haven't. Nor have many 
others. I should not take 


‘They always make me 
laugh, these funny sau- 
sage-shap:d 
dogs,” said 
Captain Pen 


the bother to study any people even partially 
known. My interest is in the—unknown! And 
the Wapi-Dhuans, I may state, are the most un- 
known tribe in the world. Why, we haven't even 
a picture of them!"’ 
‘Where are these folks?"’ I asked. 
He winked at me, as if he had a great secret. 
“They might be in Ecuador—a part really unexplored. 
Now, we shall need a ship. I have the loan of a three- 
master—I believe it is called a schooner. A friend of 
mine, Dr. Manfred von Tirplitz, owns it. He is very 
wealthy and very well known, too. He is ill, and so he 
has said I may take the Guten Morgen for as long as I 
like. Now, would you take the job of skipper on this 
cruise?”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘Yes. My term with the Pink Crescent 
Line ends in June. And I don’t care to sign again with 
‘em. I'd be glad to take the job.” 

“Very gratifying. Then we might say June the 
thirtieth?” 

“No might about it,’’ I said, 
Where's the Guten Morgen?” 

“Boston, T Wharf. And, Captain Freedom, you 
might do a bit of trading on your own behalf. I have 
no objections. It will while away the time while Iam 
studying the Wapi-Dhuans.” 

Shall I sign up the crew?” 

“You might.”’ 

‘And what kind of folks are these Wapi—Wapi-Dew- 
Dabs—if I might ask?" 

He looked at me like a judge. ‘‘From what little we 
have learned, they might be called the fiercest people in 
existence.”’ 

“Glad to know it,” I said. “‘I'll pick my crew accord- 
ingly.” 

Sure enough, in spite of the Professor's ‘‘might’’ this 
and that, we sailed out of Boston Harbor June 29th. We 
had a crew of five, all hardy perennials of the deep. And 
one of ‘em, Michael Hogan, had heard of these Wapi- 
Dhuans. 

“Bad cess to thim!"’ he told me. 
lot of people.” 

“The Professor is going to study ‘em,’ I aid. 

““He is, is he? Thin what he needs is a tilescope— 
a big, long one, to luk at thim people wid. A turr’ble. 
turr' ble people. These Wapi-Dudeens shoot spears at ye, 
and there's an ind to all your throubles on the p’int of 
thim. Poisoned they are. A turr’ble, turr’ble people.’ 

We had an uneventful voyage, som: rough weather, 
but nothin’ to bother anybody. And one fine day we 


“Tl be ready. 


**A turr’ble, turr’ble 
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stood in to a pretty little harbor, which the Professor 
said was the nearest point to the Wapi-Dhu country. It 
looked tame enough; nice country with mountains ‘way 
beyond. But lots of times a tame-lookin’ country can 
hold a heap of unpleasant surprises. 

Professor Barney came up to me the mornin’ of the next 
day. He was dressed up in some kind of a dark brown 
huntin’ suit, but he was unarmed 

‘Tam going to reconnoiter alone. Surely an unarmed 
man, alone, will allay their suspicions—in case I am 
discovered. If I don’t return by sundown, you will know 
| am—er—unavoidably detained.” 

‘‘Sounds kind of reckless to me,’’ I said. ‘‘There may be 
hundreds of °em—and I hear they're powerful bad folks.”’ 

““Quite,”” he smiled. ‘“They revere only one thing— 
the dog. Sacred to them, I suppose—if anything is. If I 
can have one man to row me to the shore? Ah, thanks. 
I shall, of course, try to observe these people unnoticed. 
When I return we can make further plans for a more de- 
tailed expedition.”’ 

“Looks risky,’ I warned him. 

But he was firm. ‘‘You are under my orders on land, 
Captain Freedom. At sea I have nothing to say. Order 
the boat at once, please.” 

I didn’t like it at all. Those quiet woods looked too 
juiet tosuit me. And I thought I saw a column of smoke 
beyond. But I had to obey. I told Mike Hogan to row 
him ashore. Mike pulled away, shakin’ his head all 
the way. We watched them land, and Professor Barney 
disappeared in the woods. 

Mike sat still in the boat. I had an idea what was on 
his mind, and, sure enough, as soon as the Professor had 
gone, Mike got out of the boat and followed him. Then 
he disappeared 

All day we waited. A dozen times I was on the point 
of goin’ after them, with the four remainin’ of the crew 
but orders were orders. 

Dusk came and with it a sound from the shore which 
froze my blood. The steady muffled beat of tom-toms! 
Boom-boom-boom-boom! What could it mean? And 
where was the Professor? And Mike? 

Just after real black darkness set in, we heard the splash 
of oars, and it was Mike back. And a mighty excited 
Mike. 

He wint in like a lamb among thim dog-lovin’ 
haythens. I see him. They surrounded him, dozens and 
dozens of thim black, howlin’ Wapi-Dudeens. I watched 
to see what happened, and they tuk him and tied him toa 
tree, and thin they began singin’ and dancin’ around the 
poor Professor. Wurra, wurra. I waited—and thin I 
thought I'd better come back here and tell yer what I 
org 

“This has got to be handled cautious-like,’’ I said. 
“There’s only six of us, includin’ myself, and a whole 
army of them. We'll have to play a trick on them.” 

‘And a quick trick, I'm thinkin’,’’ said Mike. ‘‘The 
teacher-man is in a bad place.” 

“So are we,"’ saidI. “‘But I've been thinkin’ a heap— 
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and I think I've got an idea. You 
say they're afraid of dogs?”’ 

‘“‘Worse’n that,’’ said Mike. 
‘They dassent touch one. The dog 
is a sacred animal to ‘em.”’ 


ENOR el 


and told them the situation. As 


I CALLED my men around me 
I talked the glare of a big fire 


Almirante A\l- 

phonso Lopez Esteban de 
Callala Fernandez ran an ele- 
vator in the Gargoyle Building. 
Then someone left him a great 
deal of money, and he called on 
Captain Pen to help him spend 
it in the pursuit of a magnifi- Bow—Myself 


Angus had hollowed out the head 
and drilled two holes so the one 
who was goin’.to wear it could see. 

Overboard we went in two boats 
with our costume, bound for the 
Professor's assistance. On landin’ I 
gave out the positions 


, cent ambition. “I am aman of No. 2—Mike Hogan. 
came from beyond the woods. I honor,” said Sefior Alphonso. No. 3—Jiauay Heaniens. 
shivered. We might be too late. “That's why I give thees Gar- No. 4—Angus McTavish. 

Angus McTavish,”’ I said to the goyle Building two weeks’ Mea. &~DnenSeenens. 


big red-headed Scotchman, “‘you're 
a carpenter. Take a saw and re- 
move that figurehead on the bow.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,"’ said Angus. 

‘‘Now you lads are all pretty good 
with needle and thread. Two of 
you go down in the hold and bring 
up a couple of those casts of cloth. 
The rest of you get strong needles 
and thread. Quick! We must work 
fast!"” 








notice before I am resign.” 
But after those two weeks were 
up he sailed away on the 
strangest venture you have ever 
heard of. Watch for 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 
TOO LATE 


In the May Companion 


Stroke—Yank Bowdy. 


We crawled into the woods and 
silently put on the big dog's costume. 
It was a pretty. merve-wrackin’ zero 
hour, knowin’ what we had to face, 
a horde of savages armed with 
poisoned spears—and we were un- 
armed. I confess my voice was a 
mite shaky when I gave the final 








They jumped to it. The men 
broke open the cases, and the stuff was just what I hoped 
for. It was a heavy, brown plush—bolts of it. I got a 
piece of paper, spread it on the deck and drew a sketch of 
my idea. 

“*What’s that look like?’’ I asked. 

Angus McTavish squinted at it. ‘‘It looks to me like 
one of them German dogs with—with twelve legs. A 
sort of a centipede dog.’ 

‘“Boys,’’ I said, ‘‘make that animal out of this brown 
plush. And those legs—are your legs! Understand?"’ 

They looked at me in astonishment. Then Mike Hogan 
laughed and shouted. ‘‘I see it! A foine idea, it is 
Our legs will be all covered up wid the plush cloth—and 
each man grabs hold of the man in front, bends down and 
walks along. And the long, plush sack like a boiler is the 
body of the big dog—hidin’ us completely!"’ 

‘“Correct,"’ I said. ‘‘And the head of the dog—is the 
wooden figurehead Angus has just sawed off the bow 
See! It's a giant dachshund!"’ 

‘“*Hurray!"’ howled Mike. 

‘One thing more,"’ I said to my five tailors. ‘*You'll 
see a gap between No. 3 and No. 4 set of legs. There's 
another pair of legs there, basted up against the body. 
Because if we find the Professor alive—"’ 

They gotit. ‘‘We'll just put him inthe legssomehow,” 
said Mike. “‘You're a genius, Captain!” 

We set to work, and tailors never worked so fast. 
All night we cut and sewed and fitted. And when five 
o'clock came it was all done and we tried it on. 

I had one of the boys take my place in the—er—bow of 
the animal so I could see how it looked. By Bingo! It 
was uncanny! It looked like a giant dog with a head as 
big as an elephant’s; and the body was twenty feet long. 
In the dim light o’ dawn it was startlin’. 


word. 

We must have made a truly 
alarmin’ spectacle to the strongest nerves. The old 
Wooden Horse at the Siege of Troy, which you've read 
about in history, was tame compared with a twelve- 
legged dachshund as big as an elephant. 

Hep! Hep! Hep! In we marched, boldly. Mike 
whispered hoarsely: ‘‘Can ye see the haythens yet?"’ 

““L see a fringe of palm trees."’ 

“They're beyant thim trees—a bit to starboard. Thim 
drums are makin’ the shivers run up and down me spinal 
colyum. If 1 only had a good shillalah in me hand!" 

““Silence!"". I-ordered. ‘‘I see ‘em now! They're 
doin’ a dance or somethin’. Dozens of ‘em. Steady, 
boys. Hep!.Hep! Hep! Don’t forget we are a dog!” 

“‘A dog we are! Aye, aye, sir!" 
my brave men 

It was terrifyin’, I'll admit. There must have been 
over a hundred of these hideous, painted savages prancin’ 
around. There was a chief, too, sittin’ on a portable 
throne. And my blood froze as I saw what they were 
dancin’ around. Professor Barney, tied to a stake! 

Well, the first savage that saw us—or #t—let out a 
yell you could hear above the tom-toms. The others 
turned, looked—and stopped dancin’ 

“What's wrong?’’ whispered Mike, who couldn't see. 

“They've seen us,’’ I said. “Keep goin’. Hep! Hep! 
Hep!’ 

I led my outfit right up to "em. They backed away a 
little, the bravest. But some of ‘em fell down flat, and 
others just stood still and shook. There was no doubt 
about it—we had ‘em wonderin’ and startled. I cleared 
my throat for the test 

“Grrrrrrr! Woof-woof-woof!'’ I barked 

Mike had to put in his oar. *‘Grrrrrrrrr!’’ he growled. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 223 
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Fielder’s Choice 


By Jonathan ‘Brooks 
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HEN Elliott will take third base, and Hogan 

will switch over to second,’’ proclaimed Coach 

Stillson, of the Jordan Varsity baseball team 

It was only an hour before time to start the 

final game of the season with Tippecanoe, 
ancient rival of Jordan in football, baseball, basketball, 
and track. ‘Byers, you move to shotstop. O. K.?” 

“If you like,"’ Jimmy Byers agreed. “‘It is all right 
with me.”’ 

“Then that’s the way we'll line up,"’ said the coach 
‘Let's get out and warm up, now Make it snappy, 
And, Byers,"’ he turned to Jim and lowered 
his voice, ‘‘you see what I’m doing, don't you? I like 
your third-base play But Elliott's captain, and he 
should hit. He hasn't done well as short or second, and 
he will not do as well on third as you've been doing. 
Both of you, and Hogan, too, are stronger all round 
than Manning, on second. So ! figure that, if Hogan can 
take care of second, and you will hold up short in his 
place, Elliott will fill in at third, and we'll have the 
stoutest line-up we can build. See?”’ 

It will work all right,’’ Byers replied, ‘‘if I can get 
the hang of things at short. Been playing third a long 
time, but maybe I can make a stab at shortstop. Do the 
best I can, anyhow.”’ 

‘“*Thattaboy " exclaimed Stillson. ‘‘Let’s go.”’ 

Together they followed the squad out of the gym and 
down to old Jordan Field for the workout that preceded 
the game. Byers, generally regarded as the best third 
baseman in the Conference, would ngt have chosen to 
play shortstop. But he had played dnly a few games 
with the team since the close of spring football, and in 
his role of helper-out could not refuse to tackle the new 
assignment. He felt much more at home on third base, 
but if the coach had asked him would have served as 
waterboy, umpire ot pitches 

Say, what's the idea of Coach shovin’ you around?” 
demanded Billy Armstrong, resentfully, approaching 
Jim as the coach went to the bench. 

“Trying to get some support for a bum pitcher,”’ 
Byers grinned. ‘‘It'’s all right, Bill. I don’t mind. 
Short isn't so much different from third, and 

‘Is that so?’’ Billy demanded. “‘It’s no more different 
than day is from night. You play deeper, throw farther, 
got a bag on your left hand instead of your right, with 
another guy there to get in your way, and—and—aw, 
say!" 

Oh, of course it is different,’’ said Jimmy, knowing 
it as well as Billy did. ‘But look, we've got to do 
something here, and Coach thought this scheme might 
work, I don’t mind it much. Even if I look like a 
sucker at short, it won't hurt anything, if we can just 
win the old ball game.”’ 

Winning the old ball game was exactly what Jordan 
burned to do. The team had lost, earlier in the year, to 
Tippecanoe, and was keyed up to a hot pitch for the 
effort to make it an evengbreak with the old rivals 
More than that, Jordan had won only four games in the 
Conference schedule, and had lost five. Victory was 
needed to insure an even break for the season. If Coach 
Stillson had found a winning combination earlier he 
never would have broken it up, but none of his infield 
arrangements had panned out 
measures, and he took them. 
his natural position. 

As Coach Stillson called out the line-up for fielding 
practice Jimmy jogged out to the short field, in between 
Hogan on second base and Captain Elliott on third. 
Rruno Shively, a tall substitute center from the basket- 
ball team, played first base. Big Les Moore, long time 
buddy of Byers and Armstrong, as first-string catcher, 
went to the sidelines to warm up with Armstrong, who 
was dividing time with little Wilkins, a slow balling 
left-hander, on the pitcher's mound for Jordan. 

Jimmy put in a lively half-hour at shortstop, fielding 
all kinds of grounders and bounders. He found batted 
balls easier to handle than they are at third base, because 
the distance from the plate to the shortstop is greater. 
Hit balls have lost some of their force when they reach 
a shortstopper playing deep, and he has more time to 
set and pick them up. But this advantage is offset by 
the need for a sharper, quicker throw to first. Your 


every hx dy 


It was a case of desperate 
Only Elliott would be in 


good shortstop must have a strong arm, and must be 
Jimmy put most of his 
thought on his throwing and also studied the problem 


quick at getting his tosses away 
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of teaming up with Hogan 
around second base. It was 
when he worked at this 
angle of shortstop play 
that he wished he could go 
back to third, where he 
could handle the bag alone 
Indeed, he did wander un- 
consciously over into the neighborhood 
of third base every now and then, only 
to find himself lost. 

And then it came time to start the 
game 


GREAT crowd was out for the 
last chance to see the Varsity in 


action, with many others present 
who always turned out to see a game of 
any kind with Tippecanoe, Jordan's old 
rival. For three innings they saw a 
tight battle of pitching and fielding 
Then in the fourth Byers got on by means 
of a base on balls. Les Moore forced 
him at second base, and Teddy Hogan 
crashed out a long two-bagger to score 
Les with the first run of the game. 

Once more the game settled down into 
a grind of strong pitching and sharp 
fielding. Byers handled the few chances 
he had at short without a mistake, but 
again he found himself frequently wan- 
dering over to third base. Once, at the 
start of an inning, Elliott had to ask 
him to move over, which Jimmy did, 
grinning sheepishly. 

“Forgot, Cap,’’ he mumbled. 

Billy Armstrong was pitching his head 
off, mixing his fast ball with a wide 
curve, under Les Moore's instructions, to 
good advantage. But in the first half of 
the seventh Tippecanoe got back that 
one run and tied the score. Billy's first 
base on balls, followed by an out and a clean hit to 
center field, accounted for the run. Jordan went into the 
last half of the seventh fighting to regain the lead that 
had melted, but succeeded only in getting two men left 
on base. Both teams were on edge, and the crowd was 
on pins and needles from excitement. 

“Make ‘em be good, Bill,’ yelled Jimmy at Arm- 
strong, as Billy walked the first Tippecanoe hitter in 
the eighth. Tippecanoe thought this was an opening 
and began rooting and yelling. 

“Pitch to me, kid,’’ shouted Les Moore, in his big 
voice. 

The second man hit a roller to the dependable Captain 
Elliott at third, and Elliott threw to Hogan, who was 
able to complete a double play with a quick shot to 
Shively, on first. It was well he did, for the next hitter 
banged a sharp three-bagger to left. Moore ordered 
the next batter walked, however, and Billy was able to 
strike out the Tippecanoe pitcher for the third putout, 
snuffing the danger. 

“Let's go, boys,"’ said Coach Stillson, as they came 
in to the bench for the last half of the eighth. ‘‘Elliort, 
wait him out.” 

Captain Elliott waited until the Tippecanoe pitcher 
had thrown two strikes and three balls, and then smacked 
the next one, a “‘cripple’’ over the plate, to center for a 
single. 

‘Lay one down, Byers,’ Coach Stillson ordered. 

Jimmy bunted, and was out, but Elliott rested on 
second base. Les Moore, trying hard, was unable to 
hit the ball squarely, but he did top it savagely and 
bounced it down to the second baseman, whose throw 
to first he beat by sprinting. Elliott took third. 

“Hit the first good one, Hogan,"’ the coach told Ted. 
“They'll expect you to wait and they'll try to sneak 
one Over to put you in the hole.’ 

The Tippecanoe battery men, remembering that the 
first three Jordan hitters had waited, trying to tire the 
pitcher at this late stage, did decide to split the plate 
for a strike on Hogan. But Teddy, a husky youngster 
who swung from his toes up, was watchful and crashed 
the ball square and hard. He drove it high up and far 
away into left field, and for an instant the hit looked 
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Crash came the ball—a blinding, star-scattering crash as the 
hard-hit liner drove Jimmy's hands against his eyes 


like a home run. Elliott started for the plate, and Moore 
ran toward second. The crowd roared with joy, and then 
the noise turned into shouts of warning. For the Tippe- 
canoe left fielder, after a long hard run, got under the 
ball for a beautiful catch, far out near the fence. 

‘Back, back,’’ screamed the crowd and the coachers 
alike at Elliott. 

Elliott leaped back to the bag and then sprinted for 
the plate, scoring by means of a long twisting slide. 
And Les Moore was able to make second under cover of 
the excitement at home. Two outs, a man on second, 
and Jordan back in the lead by one run. Two to one! 

“Careful, Bruno,”’ warned Stillson as the first-sacker 
went up to bat. ‘Wait him out, if you can, and get a 
good one to hit. Bring Moore in. One run isn’t enough."’ 

Shively did wait as long as he could, but finally had to 
hit, and drove a hard liner toward right. The Tippe- 
canoe second baseman, running hard and leaping high, 
snagged the ball with his gloved hand for the third out. 

“Only one run lead, and the top of their batting order 
coming up,"’ said Coach Stillson, as the Jordan line-up 
went to the field. *‘Everybody on his toes, now. Heads- 
up baseball, all around. Moore, better have Armstrong 

itch to ‘em. They'll probably try to wait him into a 
Pole. every time,” 

Jimmy was uneasy, not so much on Billy's account as 
on his own. He knew Bill Armstrong could pitch bril 
liant ball for six or seven innings, but he ct pee him 
weaken often in the eighth or ninth. He feared for the 
last inning. Yet his worry was rather on his own 
account, for he felt that he had not yet been in the ball 
game as deeply as a shortstop is supposed to be. The 
law of averages was bound to bring him some work 
to do, and as yet he had handled only two chances. 
What would the ninth, with that thin, one-run advan- 
tage, serve up to him? How would he handle his job, 
in the pinch? 


IRST of the ninth. The crowd standing up. Every- 
body yelling encouragement. Tippecanoe hitters 
tense with determination. Les Moore yelling with 

his booming voice to hold Billy's attention. First 
hitter, Gardner, a Tippecanoe half-back Jim remembered 
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from two bitter gridiron battles. He gripped his bat 
and toed the plate. Billy split the pan with a perfect 
strike, and Gardner gasped. 

‘*Attaboy, Bill,’’ shouted Jimmy. 

“Pitch to me, kid, not to him,"’ Les yelled, and 
signalled for another one through the middle. This 
time, Gardner, watchful and angry, crashed against the 
leather with all his might and drove it toward left 
center on a line. The ball was almost within reach, 
and Jimmy, setting himself to spring, went into the air 
as if for the tip-off in a basketball game. He leaped as 
high as he could, thrusting his glove up for the ball. 
But the hard-hit drive tore his glove off his hand, and 
caromed higher into the air, to shoot far out between 
the left and center fielders. They chased the ball and 
relayed it back to Elliott, holding Gardner to a three- 
bagger. The crowd gasped in dismay. 

“Ought to have had that one,"’. muttered Jimmy to 
himself, picking up his glove. ‘‘Didn’t jump hard 
enough.” 

“Hogan could have reached it,’’ thought Billy Arm- 
strong, resentfully. He still wished Byers were playing 
third, where he belonged. 

‘‘Never mind, Bill,’’ shouted Les. 
Byers; too high. Let’s hold em, gang!”’ 

The infield moved in slightly, anticipating a bunt 
by the Tippecanoe sacrifice hitter, one Wilson, a frail 
fellow playing shortstop. Billy and Les worked on him 
carefully to keep from giving him a good ball to bunt, 
and the result was that he finally walked. The crowd 
groaned in dismay. There went that little one-run lead, 
and maybe the game! Two on, nobody out, and two 
of Tippecanoe’s surest hitters coming up. 

“All right, kid,"’ Jimmy whispered to Billy, after 
running up to the box to reassure his buddy. ‘‘Never 
mind. Pitch to’em. We'll help you.’ 

Then he started back to his position, and from force 
of habit headed for third base. He was almost on the 
bag before he remembered himself. He started to trot 
toward the short-field, grinning in embarrassment, but 
slowed down to a walk in order to take time 

He faced about toward the hitter and set himself for 
the next play. Walsh, the Tippecanoe catcher, was at the 


“Good tryin’, 




















bat. Gardner, on third, and 
Wilson, on first, took big leads 
and did their best to rattle 
Billy Armstrong. The crowd, 
fearful of disaster, was silent 
Only the big voice of Les 
Moore vied with the chatter 
of the Tippecanoe coaches. 

“Lay it down here, boy,”’ 
growled Les, banging his fist 
into his mitt as he squatted 
behind the hitter. He was 
able to coax a strike past Walsh. Then he asked Billy for 
an outshoot, to see if Walsh would bite on it. He did 
not bite, only laughing as the ball curved away from the 
plate. One strike, one ball. Two on, nobody out! 

Billy let go with his next one, a fast ball waist high, 
without a windup, but Walsh was ready for it. Taking 
a tochold, he swung hard and met the ball on the nose, 
slashing it viciously toward left center on a line. Gard- 
ner $printed for home with the tying run, and Wilson 
flew for second, intent on taking the winning run all the 
way around. But no, no, no! 

“Get this!’’ Jim Byers murmured to himself. ‘‘Save 
the old—* But he had no time for thought. This 


drive, unlike Gardner's, did not rise and soar away from 
him. Instead, it came like a shot straight at his face, 
and he did not have time to move a foot or duck his 
head, even if he had wished to do so. Rooted to the 
spot, paralyzed, he could only fling up his hands in front 
of his eyes—just in time! 

“Wait, wait!’’ screamed the Tippecanoe coachers. 
“Get back!’ 

Thinking Byers had caught the ball, they almost 
drove their runners back. Gardner, almost halfway to 
the plate, stopped short, and scrambled back toward 
third, And Wilson, almost falling in his anxiety to 
stop, turned and pedaled for first again 

It all happened so quickly; crash came the ball—a 
blinding, star-scattering crash as the hard-hit liner 
drove Jimmy's hands against his eyes. Dazed, Byers 
dropped the ball—but then, that is not fair. He had 
not caught it and could not drop it. It fell in front of 
him. Dazed, and hatf-blinded, he stooped over and 
groped for it, wishing his eyes would clear. And then 
he load it and without hesitating to think of anything 
but the ‘*big one,’’ the runner nearest home, he straight- 
ened and whipped the ball on a line for the plate. 

Gardner, about-faced again by this time, was sliding 
for the pan. It was a close play, desperately close. 
Stillson had hoped Jimmy could retrieve the ball in time 
to cut down some of the other runners and let the tying 
run count. But as he watched, and the thousands in 
the stands watched, they saw big Les Moore, squatted 
on the plate, take Jimmy's sharp throw at his knees 
and drop against the swishing, sliding Gardner to block 
him off and out! 

A great roar went up. But Jimmy only heard Billy 
yelling at him. “Nice stop, Jim!"’ 

Better get back to that old bag, now. Dazed, still 
somewhat dizzy from the blow at his face, Jimmy jogged 
over to third. There, finding the bag, he stood on guard, 
from sheer force of habit. And it was well he did, for 
Elliott, who had been playing close in, had got lost in 
the shuffle. Runners were fanning around; Wilson was 
on, and the hitter who tried to murder him! 

“Hi, Jim, ball!” 


Les Moore's roaring voice jolted against his ears, and 


“That was beautiful work, Jim,"” said the coach. ‘‘A wonderful stop. 
I thought you might get your head torn off’ 
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he wheeled to take a whistling throw from the catcher 
He knew now! Oh, yes, another runner. Snagging the 
ball, at home there on third again, he wheeled and 
thrust it down at the dirt just in time to tag out Wilson, 
who had finally set sail for third in the excitement of the 
play at the plate. A double play! On the heels of 
threatened disaster! The crowd went into a panic 

What did it matter if Walsh, the hitter who had 
jammed the murderous liner at Jimmy, had reached 
second? It has taken so long to describe this hair-raising 
play that it may seem no wonder he got as far as second 
base. He has had time, from this telling, to make two 
home runs; but instead he is perched on second base 

But two are out, and no runs are in! 

“Who? Byers’ Who? Byers’ Who? Byers, Byers, 
Byers!"* the crowd is yelling 

“Thatta old fielder’s choice,’ exclaimed Captain 
Elliott, joining him at the bag as Wilson, in disgust, 
¢lambered to his feet and left the diamond. ‘‘Took your 
choice and got the big one first. Nice stop, kid.”’ 

“Good goin’, Jim,”’ Billy grinned, as he walked over 
toward third and met Byers, bringing him the ball. 
““Wonder that smash didn’t kill yuh!"’ 

“Had me groggy," Byers grinned back at him, his 
head clearing now. “‘Hold ‘em, now. One more to go!”’ 
“Hold ‘em?’’ echoed Billy. “Say, I'll whiff ’em!"’ 

Using all the strength he had left, Billy put on steam 
and struck out the a clean-up hitter for the 
game-ending out. And Byers, glad to be through with 
his duties in a strange position, breathed relief. He 
started for the bench, a then, seeing a crowd coming 
from the first-base line bleachers toward the pitcher's 
box, he went to meet them 

“Three-hit game for old Bill,"’ he muttered, pleased 
with his chum’s feat. “Help ‘em give him a ride on 
their shoulders!"’ 

Almost too late he realized that the crowd was seeking 
him instead of Armstrong. He turned and ran, with 
the fans at his heels. Out through center field he went; 
along the cinder track, through the gate, over the 
creek and up the hill to the gym he went, as hard as he 
could run! The last of his pursuers gave up the chase 
only when the gymnasium door banged in his face, with 

Jimmy inside. 


HE run served to clear 
his aching head. He 
f stretched out on a bench 
in front of his locker, and 
lay on his back, laughing at 
his marrow escape from the 
fans who wanted to give him 
a home-run hitter’s ride. Pres- 
ently the dressing-room door 
opened and Coach Stillson 
came in, followed by his 
hilarious, joking squad 
“Byers,” he called. ““There 
you are! That was beautiful 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 223 
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Photos by Wide World 
The rescue of a stricken 


N a few months the 

representatives ot 

many nations will 

mect at London to 

consider the questions of safety at sea which the 
Vestris and other recent disasters have brought to every 
one’s attention. In the course of the conference they will 
try to devise ways to prevent forever a repetition of such 
tragedies as the loss of the Titanic, the Empress of 
Ireland, the Vestris, and all the others that have shocked 
and saddened the world. Such conferences have often 
been called together following some great disaster, but 
by a curious coincidence the present one was proposed 
some time before the Vestris was lost 

Previous conferences have done much good, but be- 
hind none of them has there been the force of a public 
opinion strong enough and well informed enough to 
compel international action requiring every passenger 
ship to be as thoroughly safe as the present state of our 
knowledge will permit. Too many people feel that the 
law of averages will protect them on their rare voyages 
to become very much interested in bulkheads and double 
bottoms, and the like. The interest comes too late, and 
they think of locking this particular stable door only 
after the horse has been lost. 

Now safety means that a great deal of money must 
come out of somebody's pocket, and so much money 
has already gone into spacious rooms and luxurious 
fittings, and into engines that can drive 50,000 tons 
through the water at railroad speed, that ship-builders 
are not anxious to spend more on safer hulls and on such 
life-saving equipment as we discussed last month. Pas- 
sengers would resent it no less than the builders, for 
they expect speed and luxury, and take safety for granted. 

Making a ship safe is a highly complex business. 
It includes safe construction of the ship herself, strong 
enough to withstand tempests and hurricanes, and bulk- 
headed sufficiently to stay afloat after even the most 
It includes safe life-saving equipment, 
highly trained officers and crew, adequate government 
inspection, the use of all the latest devices for determin 
ing position and maintaining a true course, and dozens of 
other complex and highly technical factors which we 
need not bother with here 
essential to safety at sea 
opinion 


serious collision 


But there is one more factor 
That factor is the force of 
yours and mine, and that of thousands of other 


— 
curd” Wie * 


ship; the British freighter Silvermaple, disabled and rudderless, is towed into port through heavy seas by the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Tampa 


Sea Perils 


America’s great naval authority tells you what can be 


By Rear Admiral William Sowden Sims, 





people all over the world; an opinion so strong that the 
ports of the world will someday beclosed to all passenger- 
carrying vessels which are not truly safe. 


The Loss of the Eastland 


Perhaps you feel that you will never sail on an ocean- 
liner, but do not forget that these great vessels are only 





Captain George Fried, master of the America, standing beside 

a radio direction finder on the deck of his vessel. It was by 

means of this instrument that Captain Fried located and 

rescued the crew of the Antinoé in 1926 and that of the 
Florida last January 
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one form of shipping, and 
that even the excursion 


done to lessen them 
steamers which run _be- 


U . $. N., Ret 
tween coast resortsand on 


rivers and lakes can be just as dangerous. Perhaps you 
have heard of the loss of the Eastland. She was a steamer 
of about 1200 net tons, running out of Chicago to South 
Haven and other Lake Michigan resorts. At half past 
six on the morning of July 24, 1915, she was tied up at 
her dock at South Water Street on the Chicago River. 
Her gangplanks were down and a crowd of 2,000 or more 
employees of the Western Electric Company began to go 
aboard her. An officer stood at the top of the gangplank, 
with a mechanical counter in his hand. The ship's 
license allowed her to carry 2,500 passengers, and when 
his counter showed eighty-eight less than that number, 
the gangplank was unslung and Captain Pederson sig- 
naled for the tug which was to take him away from 
the dock. But, at half-past seven, before the mooring 
lines had been cast off, the Eastland began slowly to list 
to port. The crowded passengers rushed for the star- 
board side of the ship, but too late to help. The list 
continued, until the Eastland lay keel upward at her 
dock, with more than 800 of her passengers dead. 

A coroner's jury sat the next day to determine the 
cause of the disaster. After many witnesses had testified 
that the Eastland had the reputation of being an unsafe 
and cranky ship, two pieces of testimony bearing on 
this were eon or One of them was the statement 
of Peter Erickson, brother of her chief engineer, an oiler 
on board, who swore that the vessel had listed heavily 
at her dock many times, and that only the guard-rails 
on the dock kept her from capsizing. The other was a 
clipping from a Chicago paper printed in June, 1904. 
It was headed: 


Crowded Boat Careens in Midlake. Steamer Eastland 
Gives 2,142 Passengers Aboard a Bad Scare. Inspector 
Mansfield Declares Vessel Was at No Time in Danger. 


Six or seven years after she had almost rolled over in 
Lake Michigan, she listed so heavily at her pier in South 
Haven that she came to rest on a building near the dock, 
but she nevertheless continued her career as a passenger 
steamer. 

The Eastland disaster showed two things clearly. The 
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first was this, that an informed public 
opinion could have prevented all loss 
of life. The Eastland was known to 
be cranky and probably unsafe, and 
if passengers had refused to travel on 
her she would have been with 
drawn from service and scrapped. 
It demonstrated, also, that the best 
of life-saving equipment is of no use 
unless there is time to use it. And 
there will be no time if ships con- 
tinue to be built so that collisions, 
or loss of stability, can sink them 
almost instantaneously. 


A Ship That Will Not Sink 


Just after the Titanic went down 
in 1912, the cry ‘Every ship her own 
lifeboat,’ began to be heard. Ail 
the Titanic’s passengers might have 
been saved if she could have been 
kept afloat during the few hours that 
it took for the Carpathia to reach 
her. But the British Board of Trade 
requirements under which she had 
been designed and built called for no 
complicated bulkheading; they re 
quired only that the vessel should be 
so constructed as to stay afloat with 
two compartments flooded. The rent 
in the hull of the Titanic flooded five. 

Let me say here that loss of buoyancy from flooded 
compartments is seldom the real cause of sinking. Most 
passenger ships have a large amount of what ship de- 
signers call reserve buoyancy. It is generally loss of 
stability, and not of buoyancy, that dooms a ship. 

When a hull is broken open, or bilged, below the 
water level, many things prevent her from simply settling 
deeper into the water. Her chances of staying above 
water grow better the more nearly she can be made to 
settle on an even keel. Many of our Navy's ships were 
saved during the war because each of the many water- 
tight compartments could be flooded intentionally 
by means of valves controlled from one central point. 
It was the duty of one officer during an engagement to 
keep track of the bilged compartments, and to keep the 
ship on an even keel through flooding some other 
compartment in another part of the ship which would 
act to counterbalance it. The vessel might sink much 
further into the water, but only seldom would she be 
lost. It is not until openings in the deck of the vessel 
are brought under water that enough can enter to com- 
pletely destroy her buoyancy. I know of no case in 
which a ship has sunk on an even level. 

All this naturally complicates our problem, and makes 
it as difficult as any in all engineering. How are 
we to build our passenger ships so that we can say of 
them, as one of the designers of the Great Eastern said 
of her, ‘‘No combination of circumstances, within the 
ordinary range of probability, can cause such damage 
as to sink her’? The Great Eastern was built sixty 
years ago, long before the day of the great ocean-liner, 
but she was able to stay safely afloat after grounding off 
Montauk Point, Long Island, and tearing two holes in 
her bottom almost as large in total area as that in the 





The liner Paul Lecat burning at her dock at Marseilles. 





The Merauke beached near Hythe, England, after she had collided with an unidentified steamer during a dense 
fog in the English Channel. The man in the foreground is waiting for a distress signal from the stranded vessel, 
which at the time this picture was taken had all her passengers and crew aboard 


Titanic. Thirty years later she ended her career, but in 
a junk yard and not on the bottom of the ocean 

The inspiration for her design came from Stephenson's 
famous tubular bridge across the Menai straits in 
the north of Wales,* completed in 1850. Her bulk 
heads had to be designed, not only to keep her afloat in 
case of accident, but to give her greater strength and 
rigidity. She was of enormous length for her time 
only eighty feet shorter than the Mauretania; and she 
was built of iron, a relatively weak material compared 
with the steels of today. After steel construction made 
it possible to do away, as far as rigidity went, with the 
bulkheading that made the Great Eastern so safe, the 
double purpose it served was lost sight of in the race 
for speed and luxury. 

Designers knew, but their orders were for greater 
carrying capacity and speed. The first man to realize 
that nothing could save the Titanic was the man who 
had designed her, Thomes Andrews, who was on board 
and went down with her 

I am no technical expert in marine construction. My 
business has been to sail ships, not to build them. But 
there are a few gencral principles that no one who, over 
has been connected intimately 
First, | think, 
is the enormous strength which the framework of a ship 
must have. In designing a bridge ora tall building it ts 
possible to reduce the problem to fairly simple terms 
The bridge must be constructed to carry one principal 
load, which will always apply in one direction—straight 
down—and certain other loads, such as wind-pressure, 
the effect of water or ice against the piers, and so on 


a long period of time, 
with the sea, can have failed to observe 





Before the flames were extinguished the liner was a total loss 
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That is also true of the building, but 
notatallofaship. Suppose a loaded 
bridge were to be supported part of 
the time by piers only at each end, 
part of the time by piers only in the 
middle, and part of the time by con 
stantly shifting combinations of the 
two. Suppose also that it had to 
carry this load not only on changing 
piers, but tipped sometimes on one 
You 
would then have an example of what 
a ship must withstand ina heavy sea 

In spite of this, so well do naval 
architects do their work, that 
breaking up in a heavy sea is the 
rarest of accidents. I can recollect 
offhand but one example, that of the 
British destroyer Cobra, which broke 
her back in a storm in the North Sea 
in 1901 


side and sometimes on the other 


Water-tight Partitions 


The use of water-tight partitions 
for purposes of safety rather than of 
greater strength apparently began 
with the Chinese Hoy 
gaard, one of America's great author 
ities On naval construction, tells us 
that they were practically unknown 
in the 
Europe and America, and 
the introduction of iron 


Pre fessor 


built in 
came with 
[hese partitions, or bulkheads, 
may be transverse, running from side to side, or longi 
tudinal, extending from stem to stern, or a combination 
of the two To be of any particular use in emerg 
ency they must be either solid or equipped with water 
tight doors that can be shut from the bridge, and they 
must be strong enough to withstand the weight of the 
sea against them. More of them than are necessary for 


wooden — ships 


only into use 


purposes of strength will increase the Operating expenses 
of the ship, by adding to the weight and cutting down 
on the cargo space 

No single fleet of passenger ships can be thoroughly 
As I 
pointed out last month, only an international agreement 
which would compel every ship-builder throughout the 
world to follow similar rules for bulkheading could 
make the practice possible 

[In additon to bulkheading there is one other thing that 
can be done to make a ship safe and relatively unsinkable 
That is to use the immense amount of space now wasted 
in lofty public rooms, swimming-pools, gymnasiums, and 
the like in nearly all passenger liners, in constructing 
what might be called buoyancy tanks. These would be 
water-tight steel tanks filled with air and built into the 
frame of the vessel, strong enough to withstand the 
possible pressure of the sea, and so distributed that they 
would marked degree 
Such a system of tanks would be successful, if properly 


safeguarded by bulkheads and still show a profit 


increase buoyancy to a very 
designed, even if defects in compartmenting allowed the 
ship to list badly after a collision. I doubt if naval 
designers will look on this with much favor, but I feel 
certain that it will be one of the things which the con 


ference at London this year must consider 
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Silence Is Golden 


WISH," sighed Joan Jordan one evening, “that I 
knew how to play contract bridge. Couldn't you 
teach me, Mother?’’ 
‘I can tell you the contract counts,”’ said Mrs. 
Jordan, “‘but a good bridge player isn’t made in 
aday. Ithought you disliked bridge, Joan.” 
“Yes, Jo,”’ broke in Johnny, ‘you said cards were in 
vented to amuse a crazy king, and you thought Mother 
and her friends were crazy to like ‘em.”’ 


“I didn’t say just that, Johnny,”’ objected Joan -g¥ 


with a blush, “‘and you shouldn't repeat mean of 


remarks to the person concerned. It’s a 
hateful habit.’’ 
Johnny considered this arraignment 
‘It would be worse to broadcast ‘em 
to all the world and not let the per 
son concerned have a chance to deny } 
‘em,’ he announced presently. 
“Well, you'd better remem- 
ber that silence is golden, Johnny 


Jordan,” Joan informed him 
crushingly, and turned to her 
mother. “It’s business with me 


now, Mummie,"’ she explained, 
“not pleasure. Miss Fix It needs 
to know bridge because she’s 
wanted to fill out a table at 
parties when somebody has 
failed at the last ininute, or 
when a fourth player can’t be 
found for an evening game | 
hate to turn away good busi 
ness. Besides, ladvertised ‘what 
you want done, when you want 
it,, and I mean to live up to 
my ad.” 

“Take a partner, then,”’ sug 
gested the irrepressible Johnny 
‘One that can play bridge. 
Not Mummic, because she hates 
this business ga Johnny 
paused abruptly, and buried his 
face in his stamp album. Johnny 
Jordan always meant well 

Joan looked very sober 

Mother,’’ she began at last, 

I know you'd hate business 
and jobs for yourself. They're 
not your style. But I like 
them. I'ma lot happier doing 
something to help, and I'm { 
learning so much out of this 
job that when I go to college 
they ought to let me enter the sophomore year.”’ 

“You're a good sport, Jo!"’ admitted Mrs. Jordan 
admiringly. “If you'll have me, I'll be your partner 
and attend to the bridge engagements.”’ : 

But you couldn't, dear!’ explained Joan. ‘‘You're 
always invited to the parties that need a substitute or a 
fourth hand. Besides, I don’t want exactly a partner. 
I want a—well, I'm afraid I'm mean enough to want a 
sort of slavey that I can hire for about twenty-five 
cents an hour, and take the rest of the profits for myself.’’ 

Dill Gates can play contract,’’ announced Johnny 
suddenly. ‘She plays lots with that sick father of hers. 
And he's so cranky that he certainly wouldn't put up 
with her if she didn’t play well.” 

“That's an idea!’ cried Joan. ‘Dill would love 
rushing to last-minute parties, but she'd never dare ad- 
vertise to do it. Perhaps the women who want her to 
play may like her to pass refreshments, or wash dishes, 
or come early to answer the door and help in the dressing- 
room 

Dill, being duly interviewed, gave one of her silly little 
shrieks and then hugged Joan joyously. **Of course I'll 
do it!’ she cried. “I'd do anything for twenty-five 
She sobered suddenly. “I've envied 
I tried to get jobs last summer, but nobody 
seemed to want me.”’ : 

At home Joan, jubilantly relating the tale of her first 
experience at hiring “‘help,’’ happened to repeat Dill’s 
remark. Grandmother and Mrs. Jordan exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, and Gran said, *‘There’s that to con- 
sider, Mary. Is it wise for Joan to take her?"’ 

Why, Gran!"’ cried Joan in amazement. ‘‘Her not 
being able to get work is the best reason for taking her. 
Dill’s a lot nicer than she looks and acts sometimes. 
Besides, I've taken her already. She's going to Mrs. 
Benson's this afternoon to play bridge. But for some 
funny reason Mrs. Benson wants me to come and tend 
door and dressing-room and wash the glass and silver 
later. I wanted to pass it all over to Dill.”’ 


cents an hour.”’ 
: 


you so, Jo 




















‘Hi, Dora!” 


— 

“You are more used than Dill to taking care of nice 
things,"’ Mrs. Jordan told her daughter. ‘‘And I'd 
certainly rather have you open the door to my friends 
than she, in a too-short skirt, tied in with one of those 
absurdly tight belts.”’ 

“Oh, Mother!"’ objected Joan. ‘She won't dress 
like that. She's going to wear a plain black satin that’s 
long enough and wide enough. We talked that over 
when I engaged her. But I do think I'm a more careful 
dish-washer than Dill. Dad felt so badly the time I 
broke two of his grandmother's syllabub glasses, I 
always remember that dreadful day when I wash our best 
things. But Dill—they haven't any nice things at her 
house to break.”’ 

‘No, not now,"’ said Gran grimly. 

Joan wanted to ask Gran why she said ‘‘now’’ like 
that. But there wasn’t time. There was only time to 
wash the luncheon dishes, fly into fresh clothes, and 
start for Mrs. Benson's. 

Joan realized that afternoon that, while it may mean 
easy profits to have employees, it involves added respon- 
sibility. To begin with, Dill didn’t wear the black 
dress, but instead a vivid red one. 

‘That old black rag had a spot in front,’’ she whis- 
pered to Joan, as she rushed past her in the hall. 

Secondly, Dill was late; everybody was seated and 
ready to play when she dashed in. 

And, thirdly, she won a prize. 

“Just couldn’t help it,’’ she told Joan. ‘Those 
dames are too easy! One of my partners added the score 
all wrong, but who was I to tell her that she'd given us 
an extra three hundred? Besides, just before that Mrs. 
Steve Adams renigged—played trumps when she had a 
suit card. And I couldn't tell her, either; so things 
evened up. Of course she didn't mean to, Jo. She was 
talking! And the rest were listening—such a game! 
As for the prize, I'll leave it on the bureau when I go, 
and Mrs. Benson can do as she likes about sending it 
to me.” 


—- 
Dill waved the sweater like a flag and 
shricked after the carful of merrymakers. 
‘ you dropped! Hi, hi, Do-ra! Look!” 
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DAY or two later Dill called Joan on the 
phone.”” “‘Say, Jo, some of those casy 
marks at Mrs. Benson's party know a good 
thing. Mrs. Marcus White wants me to give her 
and two of her friends a lesson in contract to- 
night. I told her I'm working for you and 

you make all my arrangements."’ 
am “That's grand, Dill!’’ cried Joan. 
“Only—are you sure it’s fair for me 
a to take anything for business that 

you bring in?”’ 

“Perfectly fair,"’ declared 
Dill. ‘‘Mother and I have 
talked it over and decided that 

this chance really came through 
.\ you—through your getting me 
to go to Mrs. Benson’s.”’ 

Mrs. Marcus White took sev- 
eral contract lessons. Then she 
gave a party. She was a new- 
comer to Hillsboro and nervous 
about her first formal entertain- 
ment. She wanted Dill to be 
ready to play if she was needed. 

“And wouldn't you like her 
to answer the door or help serve 
refreshments?”’ asked Joan, very 
businesslike. 

““T want her and you too,” 
declared Mrs. White smilingly. 
“LT haven't any daughters to 
make my home seem jolly and 
attractive. Youand Dill come 
early and stay late."’ 

“You know I can't play—" 
began Joan. 

“I’ve asked some extra ladies 
for tea,’’ explained Mrs. White. 
“That fussy old Miss Tyson 
generally comes too early. 
She'll be your job.”’ 

It was at Mrs. White's party, 
after she had taken Miss Tyson 
upstairs and was waiting for her 
to finish a protracted greeting 
of her hostess, that Joan was 
forced to listen in on a very 
disconcerting conversation. 

“Molly, where's your bead 
bag?’’ Mrs. Lester Lawrence 

asked in sudden alarm. 

““Upstairs,’’ responded Molly 
Williston. ‘“‘I'll get ic later and give you that twenty 
dollars I've collected for the Better Babies clinic. Don't 
let me forget—"’ 

‘Better get it right now, Molly,’’ advised Mrs. Law- 
rence, who had not seen Joan. ‘‘Not that I’m anxious 
for the twenty, but I wouldn't leave a lovely bead bag 
with that much money in it lying around at a party 
where Dill Gates had access to the cloak-room."’ 

‘Why, Lizzie Lawrence!"’ protested Miss Molly Willis- 
ton, while Joan clung to the curtain in horrified amaze- 
ment, ‘You're a cat! That happened ages ago, when 
Dill was just a baby. Besides, I never was sure that 
Mrs. Dave Barbour knew how much money was in her 

children’s banks, nor who took it. Mrs. Dave's a 
bitter, suspicious woman—"' 

““Sh!"’ said Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘Mrs. White’s coming.” 

Joan had to go and amuse old Miss Tyson. She had 
been hired to fo that, and she did it, though her lips 
were so dry that it was hard to talk, and when she smiled 
her face felt like a crackling paper mask. 

Presently the card games were finished, and Dill 
rushed up to Joan. 

“No prize today,’” she announced. “I was mighty 
careful. I'm going upstairs for a minute, Jo. I want 
to try on—" 

“Oh, don’t, Dill!"’ said Joan in the funny, dry-lipped 
voice. ‘'Please don’t go upstairs!’’ 

Dill looked from Joan to old Miss Tyson and back 
again to Joan and took what she thought was Joan's 
hint. “Hello, Miss Tyson,’’ she said, ‘how are you 
today? Have you got spring fever? I think I have. 
How does spring fever make a person feel, Miss Tyson?”’ 

Old Miss Tyson began a lengthy explanation of spring 
fever, and Joan slipped away to find her mother. But 
that popular lady was, as usual, surrounded by friends; 
no chance now for confidential conversation. Besides, 
Mrs. Acker, a newcomer, like Mrs. White, had no one 
to talk to. Miss Fix-It's distinct obligation, as a sub- 
stitute daughter-of-the-house, was to look after Mrs. 
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Acker. Presently, as they talked, Miss Molly Williston, 
swinging her beaded bag, came and joined them. ““What 
a lovely bag!’’ said Mrs. Acker. 

‘It swears with this dress,"’ said Molly. “‘I left it up- 
stairs, but one of my friends thought I shouldn't, with 
twenty dollars in it.” 

Joan went away; she couldn't bear to listen, and any- 
how it was time now to help pass tea and ices. Dill 
rushed out at her as she went through the hall. “‘I 
tried it on,’’ she chuckled. ‘‘Mrs. Lawrence's chiffon 
coat. And nobody's the wiser. Oh, it’s a peach!”’ 

“Dill, you shouldn't,’ Joan remonstrated. “It’s not 
nice—"’ 

‘Prunes and prisms!" muttered Dill irritably, and 
then smiled her careless, friendly grin. ‘I guess I 
wasn't cut out for a business woman," she announced 
gaily. 


RS. JORDAN and Grandmother were in the 
M sitting-room when Joan got home, and when 

she had told her story Mrs. Jordan was very 
willing to explain everything. 

“Years ago, Joan, when he was a young man, Dill’s 
father got into some money difficulty—he was in Steve 
Adams’ bank, only it was before Steve's time. The 
matter was settled somehow; he went away and seemed 
to be very successful. Then all at once they came back 
here to live, Mrs. Gates very much broken in health, 
most of their money gone, and another ugly story fol- 
lowing them 

“Dill was just a baby then. She wasn't more than six 
when she was playing at the Barbours’ one day while 
Mrs. Barbour was out. Later the children missed money 
from their toy banks, and Mrs. Barbour fastened the 
loss on Dill. She went to Mrs. Gates about it, and Mrs. 
Gates foolishly, I think, paid back the money.” 

“Why, that was admitting that Dill was guilty,” 
cried Johnny, who had come in during the conversation. 
*T like Dill, and I hate Mrs. Barbour and Donny and Litz. 
I'll bet she never took their money.”’ 

‘Johnny,’ his mother told him sternly, ‘‘you mustn't 
mention this to anybody. I agree with you, and I'm 
sure Dill’s mother never meant to admit anything. I 
was bringing up the old unpleasantness to explain to 
Joan why someone at Mrs. White's party made a disa- 
greeable remark about Dill.”’ 


N spite of a perfect spring torrent of parties, which 
kept Mrs. Jordan gadding every afternoon, there 
seemed to be less and less demand for Miss Fix-It’s 


assistance at them. Mrs. Steve Adams had Dill once, 
and young Mrs. Carter had her twice. a didn’t go 
to any of those times, as only a bridge-player was 
needed, but Dill reported nothing bench | when she 
turned over the fees to Joan. After that, nobody wanted 
any help at parties—or at least not from Miss Fix-It. 
Dill, getting impatient, finally telephoned Joan. 

“Nothing for me yet, Jo? I thought somebody'd 
surely want us this week.”’ 

“So did I,’’ Joan responded. ‘‘The phone rings and 
rings, but it’s always Mother they want.’ 

Not ten. minutes later Dora Cole, a schoolmate of 
Dill’s and* Joan's, called up in a tremendous hurry. 
‘Oh, Joan, Mother's having a party, and she’s stuck for 
one more person. I'm just down from Harding for a 
week-end, and she’s trying to gyp me out of a date I've 
got for this afternoon. But she says you're in business 
and maybe if you can come—what? Send Dill? Sure! 
Thanks a lot! G'by.”’ 

Joan called Dill and made her promise to be on time. 
“*And, Dill,’’ she added earnestly, ‘‘please do try to do 
everything just as they'd like it done. You see, when 
you're being paid you have to be extra careful.”’ 

At the Cole gate Dill met Dora getting into a car to 
go ona picnic on the River Road. Not having seen each 
other for a month or two, Dill and Dora exchan sed very 
demonstrative, noisy greetings. Somehow when these 
were over and the car was driving off Dill found hefself 
holding Dora's pink zephyr sweater—just the kind of 
sweater she had te st, wear to a date of her own 
that evening. Dora had once promised her a wear of 
that sweater. Had she guessed that never would the 
chance be more welcome? 

“Hi, Dora!’ Dill waved the lovely thing like a flag 
and shrieked after the carful of merrymakers. ‘‘Look 
what you dropped! Hi, hi, Do-ra! Look!" 

And when Dora only stood up in the car in her gay 
cretonne coat, and waved back, acting somehow as if she 
wanted to be rid of Dill, Dill wadded the sweater into a 
rosy ball, stuffed it in the raffia bag she was carrying, 
and when the bridge game was over took it home, tried 
it on, wore it to-her date, lost it in somebody's car or 
somebody's canoe, and, because it had served its purpose 
for her, forgot it, Dill-fashion. She hadn't meant to 
keep it—of course not! But, as returning it to Dora 
after Tony Tilson had spilt chocolate sauce down the 
sleeve of it would have been awkward, Dill was rather 
glad it had disappeared. And, as Dora went back to 
college without mentioning it, Dill considered the inci- 
dent closed. It never occurred to her that Laddie Fink 
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would find the horrid thing weeks later and return it 
to her when Dora, and Joan too, were standing by 


YOR easy-going Dill! As long as she lived she 

would remember the look on Joan's face when Dora 

reached for the soiled wisp that Laddie was holding 
out to Dill, and the scorn in Dora's voice as she said. 
“Now, Joan, will you believe ‘those hateful lies’? 

“What ‘hateful lies'?’’ demanded Dill, and Dora told 
her. 

“That you took money from the Barbour children’s 
banks when you were little, and a pin from Mrs. Law 
rence’s chiffon coat that she lost the day of Mrs. White's 
party, and four embroidered napkins from Mrs. Carter, 
and my sweater the day of Mother's party 

It was Di‘|'s turn now to go white and cold I don't 
know what you're talking about, Dora Cole,”’ she said 
“T took nothing of the Barbour children’s, or of Mrs 
Lawrence's, or Mrs. Carter's. You dropped your sweater 
You'd promised me a wear of it, and [ wore it once and 
evidently left it in Laddie’s boat. Why didn’t you ask 
me for it? Why didn’t Mrs. Lawrence ask me for her 
pin? Why on earth should Mrs. Barbour think I'd take 
money from her children? Dora Cole, didn’t you promise 
me a wear of your pink sweater?”’ 

‘But I haven't a—’’ began Dora, and looked at Joan 
and stopped. “Of course they were just hateful lies!’ 
she cried. “‘I did promise you a wear of my sweater! 
And you waved it after us. I remember now that you 
did—I was too excited at the time to notice what you 
meant. Mother said it would turn out to be all my 
fault, and it has, and I'll go with you, Dill, and tell 
Mrs. Carter and Mrs. Lawrence so."’ 

But Dill shook her head. ‘‘Thanks, Dora. It really 
—doesn’t matter—now. I've been careless, and—it's 
too late. I had my chance, and I've spoiled it.”’ 

“Say, Dill.”” It was Laddie Fink, very repentant for 
having made a dreadful blunder about that confounded 
pink thing. ‘I’m the guilty party. I neglected to return 
that sweater first off, when I knew I should. I'm as 
careless as they're made.”’ 

Joan kept a book of Miss Fix-It’s engagements. That 
night she entered *‘Dill Gates’’ in very black ink at the 
top of a page. Below it she wrote, with a wisdom be- 
yond her years: “‘You can't help others; you can only 
help them to help themselves."" And then after a long 
time of thinking, which had evolved no definite plan: 
“In spite of careless fathers and all that, we mustn't lose 
hope while Dill has friends who are bound to prove that 
she’s a bit of all right.”’ 

















“Molly, where's your bead bag?’’ Mrs. Lester Lawrence asked in sudden alarm 
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A QUICK SUMMARY 
OF WHAT 
HAS GONE BEFORI 


ODNEY GRANGER 
lives with his widowed 

mother in the harbor town 
of Porthaven His sea 
captain father was lost at 
sea, and, though Rodney's 
great ambition is to follow 
his father’s profession, defer 
ence to his mother’s wishes 
keeps him at home One 
evening he comes upon two 
men repairing a disabled 
automobile outside the town 
Their behavior makes Rod 
ney suspicious, but he can 
find nothing definitely wrong 
That same evening he leaves 
his mother to watch the 
tramp steamer Miraflores 
loading at the docks. The 
second mate sees him and 
invites him on board to in- 
spect the craft 

He comes back on deck 
after a thorough explora 
tion of the vessel to find it 
has cast off and is under 
way. Startled by this dis 
covery, he is even more sur- 
prised to meet on deck one 
of the strangers whose car 
had broken down outside 
Porthaven The captain 
tells him the names of the 
two men he had seen that 
night, both of whom - are 
now passengers on the Mira- 
flores Then he meets 
Victory Brisbane, the cap- 
tain's daughter. She tells 
Rodney of her own life, al- 
most all of which has been 
spent at sea, but he can learn 
nothing from her as to why 
he has been shanghaied 

All this time the Mira- 
flores has been pounding 
away northward. After sev- 
eral days Rod apparently 
makes one more friend 
Jan, an enormous Swede, 
who, like other members of 
the crew, assumes that Rod 
knows far more than he 
does. It is from Jan that 
the first hint comes as to 
what the mysterious busi 
ness on board the Miraflores 
may be Almost  simul- 
taneously he and Victory 
tell him that they have 
seen Crowder and Hubbard the two Passengers por ing 
over an untold wealth of diamonds in their cabin! But as 
Rodney puzzles over what he can do to block the plans of 
the smugglers, the Miraflores sights land and anchors in a 
shallow harbor. So quickly that the events daze him, Rod 
is put into a small boat, rowed to shore and dumped un- 
ceremoniously on the beach. The inhabitants of the island 
are unfriendly. At the cost of his last cent, he is rowed 
out to the vessel and conceals himself in one of the lifeboats 
The captain discovers him there and sends him down to the 
fire-room to shovel coal. Eventually the ship makes port, but 
Rodney is locked up just before it docks. Victory releases him, 
and they both escape to the dock by means of the mooring- 
lines. The port is Antwerp, where Victory was born and where 
she is thoroughly acquainted. She suggests that Rodney work 
his way, and then disappears into the crowded city streets. 

Rodney, penniless iad ragged, is alone.in the unfriendly city 
While he is wondering what he can do about the stolen treasure 
aboard the Miraflores, he meets Jan, the sailor with whom he 
had been friendly on board. Jan thinks that Rodney is after 
the diamonds, and confides that he is after them, too. He 
buys Rodney a breakfast and then leads him to an old tumble- 
down house in a by-street. The diamonds, Jan tells him, are 
concealed in this house. At the end of one of its dark passages, 
Jan lifts up a trapdoor and tells Rodney to climb down through 
it. He does so, and hears it suddenly slam shut above him. A 
bolt clicks home, and Rodney is a prisoner 


The next instant a powerful hand grasped her arm and 





“What have you been doin’, and where have you been?”’ 


Lubber’s Luck 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
In a Hole 


AN was exceedingly well pleased with himself. 

He had never once believed Rodney's tale of in- 

nocence, and in disposing of the boy he flattered 

himself that he al oe rid of a dangerous rival. 

Just how long Rod was to be imprisoned, or how 
he himself was to carry off the gems, had not exactly 
occurred to Jan. He was encouraged by his success in 
getting rid of Rod; perhaps he would now beable to think 
out a masterly plot by which to secure the jewels. He 
sought out a small coffee shop in the Rue d’Epice, and 
sat himself down to formulate a plan. But he could 
think of none, and finally sat staring out at the low 
door without a conscious thought of any kind passing 
through his mind 


“Victory, you little sneak!’’ her father growled. 
Vs. ) g 
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There did pass the 
door, however, a figure 
that Jan could not help 
recognizing. He started 
up heavily and stumbled 
to the door, grinning. 

“Hey Wick’try — 
where you ban goin’?”’ 

It was indeed Victory 
Brisbane, who turned 
back to look at him with 
some distaste. He beck- 
oned to her. “I got some 
news,’ he volunteered. 
She moved reluctantly 
to the threshold. 

Jan bent confidingly 
near. “You know dat 
smart kid? Him an’ me 
ban met up dis mornin’ al- 
ready. I yoost shut him 
up where he don't bodder 
nobody. Now don’t I 
please dem Crowder an’ 
Hubbard?”’ He thought 
himself very clever not 
to give away the fact 
that his motives had 
been solely for his own 
benefit. 

Victory stifled an ex- 
clamation of horrified 
amazement. But he evi- 
dently knew nothing of 
her assistance to es 
or of her own escape 
from the ship. It ought 
not to be difficult to 
keep him in ignorance. 

“You're sure some lit- 
tle plotter, big boy,’ she 
assured Jan. ‘‘Where 
you got him—en the 
ship?” 

“Aw, naw!"’ Jan said. 
“You t’ink I ban smart, 
Wick, huh?" 

‘Sure you're smart, 
Jan,” she encouraged. 
“You sure are. Where 
you got him?’’ Within 
her the fire of impatience 
ran wild. 

“See, I tell him one 
fairy-story,’’ Jan giggled. 
“T got him in a hole in a 
house.”’ 

‘For Pete's sake!l’’ said 
Victory. ‘‘Try and get it all out, this time. What 
do you mean by a hole in a house?”’ 

“I mean dere ban an ole house,’’ Jan explained, 
trying to be consecutive. ‘‘An ole house in a place 
you never was ban. Yow never was ban Roo day 
Blanchissoses, I betcha. Ban a funny ole foo. 
Dass where I got him in a hole, so he don’t bodder 
nobudd —nobuddy! Crowder ner Hubbard ner me 
ner you ner nobuddy.”’ 

“You sure are a dream, Jan,’’ Victory observed. 
“Who'd ever think up such a stunt but you! Well, I 
must toddle along. Cod luck! If you should happen 
to meet Pop, tell him I’m doin’ a little hoppin’.”’ 

Jan waved a large paw at her and retired within to 
think a little more. The instant he was gone Victory 
flashed up the street to the little house where Vrauw 
Voorlaken had gladly taken her in. The good old woman 
had now gone to market and was not to be found. Vic- 
tory dashed off the dungarees that she had not before 
had time to change, and pulled on the vuluminous 
Flemish petticoats that the good Vrauw thought more 
suitable and had left outspread for her. 

‘An old house in the Rue des Blanchisseuses,’’ Victory 
kept murmuring as she dashed out again. ‘‘Wherever 
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under the canopy that is! Well, I’ve got a tongue in 
my head and enough of their dumb foreign chat to ask 
for it. What to do when I get there—well, time enough 
to think of that when I do get there.”’ 

But for the next thing that happened, Victory was 
entirely unprepared. Rounding a corner suddenly,—a 
corner unfortunately near the Bassins,—she almost col- 
lided with a short, heavy figure advancing with rolling 
strides. The next instant a powerful hand grasped her 
arm and— 

‘Victory, you little sneak!’ her father growled. 
‘What have you been doin’, and where have you been? 
Lettin’ the boy out, and sneakin’ off in the middle of the 
night with him, and runnin’ through the streets in the 
Lord knows what kind o’ furrin rags—what kind o’ 
goin’s-on are these anyways?” 

‘I know I'm in for a heck of a lot of trouble,’’ Victory 
sighed. 

“You know right,’’ Captain Brisbane agreed, ‘but 
we'll do without yer back-talk.”” 

He was marching her toward the water, toward the 
ship, she well knew. Oh, good heavens! Which was 
worse—to tell her father about Rod and have him re- 
turned to who knows what sort of brutality on the 
Miraflores, or to keep silent and leave him there, possibly 
to die in the ‘‘hole’’ where Jan had imprisoned him? 
She gritted her teeth and decided not to despair yet. 
If Jan returned to the ship, she might somehow be able 
to work on him to release Rod. Meanwhile, she put 
her chin in the air and whistled—something which 
thoroughly annoyed her father. 


HEN Rod saw the trapdoor blackly descend, 

and realized that he was a prisoner, his first 

feeling was one of unbelief. Until now he had 
somehow been as confident of the ending of Jan's part 
in the story as though it had been an incident in a book. 
Now he realized that he was up against something very 
different, very uncertain, and horribly real. Up against 
it, was right! His first step was to grope his way back 
up the ladder, crack his head against the shut trapdoor, 
and find that no hoist of his shoulder would budge it 
He retreated and sat down on the lowest step 


What else was there? There seemed to be very little 
use in simply sitting like a toad ina hole. Rod rose and 
moved cautiously forward into the foul-smelling black- 
ness, sliding one foot ahead of him along the rough 
earthern floor, and keeping his arms well outstretched. 
Even so, he stumbled often, grazing his shins on piles 
of rubbish and fallen beams. He came at last to what 
seemed to be the outer wall of the building, and felt 
along it in the hope of finding some door or window, 
but not the tiniest chink of light showed anywhere; no 
shutter or hinge met his seeking hands. Great masses 
of cobweb tangled stickily about his arms, and heavy 
accumulations of dust dropped softly as he disturbed 
the dirt that had gathered here for centuries. A sudden 
fury seized Rod—the dark and the dreadful sense of lone- 
liness maddened him; he yelled aloud. That gave him a 
new idea. Standing close to the wall, which he hoped 
fronted the street, even though below its level, he 
shouted for help—but with no result. The silence only 
seemed more deep and ancient when he paused for breath. 
And he was growing steadily hungrier 

No, the shouting seemed to do no good whatever. 
Perhaps he was in a part of the old cellar whose wall 
did not, after all, adjoin the outer air. He moved on, 
realizing that he had now lost all idea of where the 
ladder and trapdoor were. But then—why did he need 
to know? He couldn't open the trapdoor by his own 
efforts; and if any one else opened it, the blessed shaft 
of light would soon enough guide him to it. Pitching 
forward on his hands and knees, as he tripped over some 
obstacle, he found his fingers closing on something hard 
and round. It might or might not be a piece of money; 
if it were, it might come in handy, should he ever get 
out again into the world where money was used. He 
pocketed the piece, whatever it was, and stumbled on. 

The place seemed enormous—bafflingly huge in its un- 
unseen limits. 

“I suppose I'm just going round and round in it,” 
Rod told himself. ‘‘Probably isn’t as big as it seems.” 
But, whatever its size, it proved an effectual prison. 
Rod, worn out at last, sat down ina place that seemed not 
quite so damp and moldering as others, and fell asleep 

How long he slept he did not know, for it was no 
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darker or less dark in his prison when he awoke than 
when he had gone to sleep. For a moment the oppressive, 
musty blackness clung around him like the shreds of a 
nightmare that linger into wakefulness; then he realized 
that this was no dream. He was no farther toward 
escape than ever, but, he decided, considerably nearer 
starvation. He gathered himself up, buckled his belt 
tighter, and set off once more on his dismal round. Better 
to do something, even were it useless, than to sit still 
and think about how hungry he was 

Whether he had overlooked it before, or whether this 
time he had quested farther into an unexplored region 
of the place, he did not know; at any rate, of a sudden 
his hands came upon the wooden latch of something 
that seemed to be a door. It gave quite easily as he 
pulled at it, but the inky darkness was in no way lessened 
by the opening of it. Feeling warily forward, Rod set 
his foot on a rickety wooden step—another above it 
another. Soon he was groping cautiously upward, some 
times shudderingly aware of a great gap where a step 
was missing and he must life himself to the next. He 
came at last against the resistance of a door at the top 
set his shoulder to it, and sent it crashing, stirring a 
fine scramble of rats and loosing a smell of wood rot 
Here, though he fele himself in cleaner air, the darkness 
was very little less. Dimly he could discern the shape 
of a door-opening, went through it, traversed a room 
whose rotting timbers sagged beneath him. He sprang 
across as lightly as he could and found himself beside a 
window where long-broken panes admitted cool air— 
but no light 

For, gazing out into silent darkness, Rod suddenly 
realized that it was deep night! The window was only a 
few feet above the ground—the easiest possible means of 
exit. Rod put a leg over the sill and dropped out, 
filled with an enormous thankfulness. He found him 
self in a small, crooked street. A high lamp on an iron 
bracket burned gustily at the corner; there was no other 
illumination, no sign of life. Rod walked quietly 
through dim, twisting alleys, hoping against hope to 
find some lighted window that would betoken a sailors’ 
inn where he might get tood and bed. He remembered 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 230 





Rod marked a face framed in. the dark circle of a porthole 
hoping that Victory would see him, and not much caring who else might 


It was Victory! 


To show that he was through with all cf them, be rose recklessly to his [ull height, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





It is in such placid scenes as this that President Hoover delights. 


A moving-picture photographer sought 
to follow him on one of his fishing ex 
cursions. It was up Klamath River, in 
northern California, to Woolley Creek, 
which comes tumbling out of a forgotten 
valley. Hoover would not permit it 

“There are two things, my friend, in the lives of 
human beings that are sacred,’’ Hoover said—said it so 
seriously that for a moment the film grinder thought he 
was being scolded. Then came the winning Hoover 
grin. ‘One is prayer, and the other is fishing. Neither 
can be done before a camera.” 

For many years he has been an ardent supporter of 
fish conservation 

‘Why?’ Lasked him, at the risk of having somebody 
say that was a fool question, too. But, when you want 
to know what a person thinks, and how, it 1s essential 
that you know what and how he thinks on 
commonplace subjects 

‘Ten millions of Americans annually pay for 
fishing licenses,’’ was the quiet reply, not at all 
suggesting that the question was useless. 

They are interested. So are millions more 
whe are not required to have licenses. If 
more than ten per cent of our people are con- 
cerned about something, it certainly is worth 
while.’ 

In his private affairs Herbert Hoover has cer- 
tainly brought home the fish 


Refuse Into Dividends 


From the time he graduated from Leland 
Stantora Junior University in Palo Alto, Cali 
fornia, Herbert Hoover was an exceedingly 
busy man. His work carried him to all parts 
of the world. Asa mining engineer he literally 
took the refuse heaps of the world and turned 
them into dividends. He made money jfor 
himself, he made money for stockholders in 
the mining properties which had been turned 
over to him to restore. His income today 
from that pioneering work is said to be not far 
from $100,000 a year 

His income-producing years ended in 1914. 
In that year he was dispatched by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition directors in San Francisco— 
thirty miles from Palo Alro—to England for 
the purpose of interesting European govern- 
ments in sending exhibits to the San Francisco 











Riding with Gen. Carlos Ibdnez, President of Chile, on 
President Hoover's trip to South America 
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fair. The World War fell upon Europe. Many Ameri- 
cans were caught in the Old World capitals with ship- 
sailing dates canceled, their transportation worthless, 
and their letters of credit almost as bad. Hoover was 
called by the American Ambassador to repatriate these 
hysterical Americans. That job finished, he was put to 
work feeding beleaguered Belgium. America entered 
the war. Hoover was Food Administrator. President 
Harding in 1921 made him Secretary of Commerce; 
President Coolidge reappointed him. After eight years 
of revamping that baby bureau of the Cabinet, he was 
nominated by the Republican party to be President, 




































“If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch—” 
No man has ever better illustrated Kipling’s famous lines. 
On the left you see him with the chief executive of a great 
South American country, and on the right receiving the 
impl s of the humble craft in which he delights—fishing 





and was elected last November. Except to say that he 
was inaugurated as President on March 4, that tells the 
adult story of this chunky, shyly smiling man. 


How He Keeps Fit 


Throughout all of his adult working years he has 
taken time away from work—when time could be taken 


In this article he explains why fishing has such great attractions for him 


HARD WORK AND HARD PLAY 


for his recreative play. Except for fish- 
ing he has today little outdoor recreation, 
but he is fit physically. He hasa very well 
ordered mind, and back of it is a mental 
storehouse well packed with information 
and, as an engineer would mt his mind, indexed so 
that he can take information from it as one removes a 
book from a library. 

‘Without golf, or tennis, and doing very little walking, 
how does he keep in such good physical condition?’’ I 
asked one of his household not long ago. 

“If you could see him at his setting-up exercises in the 
morning, you would understand that,’’ was the response 

In a few words we have seen the story of his adult 
years. No need to go into that biography. The past 
campaign saw all the facts and near facts and some not so 
near printed about him, until there is little excuse for 

anybody in this country not knowing what he 

rs has done since graduation from college in 1895. 

In these days of analysis of people, of trying to 

find the mainspring that made them go in the 

direction that they have gone, it is interesting 

to look into a person’s youth, and so skip 

back and forth from those days to these and 
see what the answer is. 

It is encouraging to those of us who consider 
ourselves just common, ordinary, average folk 
to learn that Herbert Hoover was not a world- 
beater as a boy. It is refreshing to learn that 
nobody seriously patted his round head at 
Friday exercises is said, because of his excel- 
lence, that he would be President some day. 
In fact nobody in West Branch ever predicted 
the Presidency for him. His life in shee little 
country town, the first decade of his life, was 
the same that many thousands of successful 
—and woefully unsuccessful—men of today can 
look back upon. He was small. He was a 
Quaker, and Quakers do not believe in fighting. 
He took whippings occasionally. There could 
be no glory in giving some obstreperous hunk 
a licking, because he couldn't go home and 
boast about it. 

His father, Jesse Hoover, whose family had 
come to Iowa from Maryland, was originally of 
Huguenot stock. There was a touch of French 
blood, too, from his mother, who was Hulda 
Minthorn. The father was a blacksmith, a 
farmer of amechanical turnofmind. His mother, 
were she of another day, of a less quiet, self- 


In Miami, Fla., President Hoover is presented with rod and 
reel by the city 
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effacing sect, would undoubtedly have been 
known to the world. The Friends in their 
religious meetings await the coming of the 
spirit. When the spirit moves them, they arise 
and talk, or preach the Gospel. Hulda Minthorn 
Hoover was one of the most eloquent of the 
Friends of her time and place. 

Something of the heritage of both parents is 
in Herbert Hoover, the mining engineer who, 
although disliking public speaking, and being 
no remarkable orator when he does take the 
platform, nevertheless is wholly convincing in 
what he says. 

“T have always felt a touch of French quality 
in the minds of Herbert Hoover and his brother, 
Theodore,’’ writes Will Irwin in his excellent 
biography of the President. ‘‘For example— 
their tendency in crises to think like pessimists 
while behaving like optimists.” 

Mr. Irwin, through long acquaintance with 
the Hoovers, has been able to observe that 
pessimistic-optimistic paradox. I know of one 
incident that illustrates Mr. Irwin's point. 

Mr. Hoover, his son Allan and George Aker- 
son, his assistant in the Department of Com- 
merce and since, were fishing near Shasta Springs, 
California. They were overdue on their return 
to the hotel, after a trip of some thirty miles 
over none-too-good Ba: 4 but when they ar- 
rived the newspaper reporters traveling with the 
party interviewed Mr. Hoover on the steps of 
his cottage. Only one fish had been caught, and, 
I believe, Allan took that one while his father 
was dozing in the boat. 

‘What this community needs is more fish and 
fewer bites," Mr. Hoover remarked with a grin. 


Learning from Indian Boys 


Mr. Hoover was six years old when his father 
died; he was nine years old when his mother 
passed on. The father died of typhoid fever, 
the mother of pneumonia. From that time on, 
almost, he has been on his own, although the still 
tender years of his boyhood were carefully watched 
over by relatives, even 
up to the time he left 
the neighborhood of 
Newberg, Ore., to enter 
classes at Stanford. 

In those first years 
around West Branch, 
however, he coasted 
down Cook's Hill in 
winter, roved the woods 
in summer, fished in the 
branch for sunfish and 
bullheads, shot arrows 
from homemade bows, 
trapped rabbits and hunt- 
ed wild fruits and nuts. 
Perhaps a summer spent 
in Oklahoma, where his 
Uncle Laban Miles was 
Federal agent among the 
Osage Indians, had as 
much effect as anything 
of those formative years 
upon his future play hab- 
its. White boys were 
uncommon in the Indian 
Territory, as Oklahoma 
was known then, but red 
boys were there in plenty. 
From them he learned the 
Indian way of doing 
things—building fires, 
studying the habits of fish that he might outwit them 
with lure or patience, tramping, camping, bed-making, 
camp hygiene. His camp habits today are much those 
of an Indian, when he is left to his own resources. 

On his trip through the Redwoods of northern Cadli- 
fornia last summer the first night's camp was made in a 
grove, or flat, of magnificent trees, some of them nearly 
three hundred feet tall, the majority of them more than 
eight feet in diameter at the base, reaching up toward 
the stars. Cots had been provided, and the members of 
the party slept in the open. A big campfire was built 
after supper. Mr. Hoover sat there for a while, smoking 
an old pipe, and then, long before any of the rest of the 
patty seemed ready for sleep, he quietly walked away 
to his own bed, and was asleep within a minute 

Of the joys of hunting one’s own food, and cooking 
it, Pgesident Hoover can bear able witness. 

“The Ritz Hotel,’’ he said in a speech before the 
lowa Society in Washington two years ago, “‘had never 
yet provided game of such wondrous flavor as this bird 
plucked and half cooked over the small boys’ campfire.” 


President Hoover in his 
favorite Costume 


Reeling in a catch, { 
talks to a million listeners through a nation- 





In oval: the President 


wide radio hookup 


He referred to pigeons and 
prairie chickens they killed as 
youngsters on their forays in- 
to the West 
Branch. 

These early years, as they 
should be in any boy’s life, 
were much more concerned 
with play than with work. 
Even in the two years follow- 
ing his mother’s passing, which 
he spent on the farm of his Uncle 
Allan Hoover, near West Branch, 
there was as much play as there 
was work. 

He visited the farm last summer. It 
not his first return; he had been 
there many times in his later years Now 
he was a candidate for President, a party of 
news writers and photographers and assistants 
traveling on a special train with him, and everybody in 
West Branch who was eager to remember him for publi 
cation trailed along. They remembered him as no world- 
beater, but as an average small boy. He visited the 
cemetery, the farm, and hunted out the old swimmin 
hole. It always had been little more than a mud hole. It 
is now on the farm of Ralph Branson, a relative, through 
whose land the branch flows, and Mr. Hoover started 


woods around 


was 


— 
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for the place where he had-been wont to plaster 
himself with mud, consciously or unconsciously. 

“Te’s over here,’ somebody urged. 

*“No, it’s back of those trees.” 

The parade started for the clump of trees, but 
suddenly Mr. Hoover changed his mind. This 
was not a place to visit with such a crew in tow 
Like fishing and prayer, a visit to the old swim- 
min’ hole by a man who holds those things just 
a little in fond memory is not to be made with a 
hoorah. 

**Never mind,” he said, a bit sadly 
some other time.” 
come 

Dr. John Minthorn, an uncle on his mother's 
side, went from Iowa to a new Quaker community 
near Newberg, Ore. To him was sent young 
Herbert before his twelfth birthday. Oliver 
Hammell, a friend of the Hoovers, was going 
that way, and Herbert with him to 
Doctor Minthorn 

“We traveled on what were called immigrant 
trains,"’ Mr. Hoover said as his special train 
was crossing the Western plains last summer 
“Not quite so comfortable as this. And no 
dining-car, either. The folks stocked us with 
provisions, mostly chicken pies, as 1 remember 
it. We ate chicken pies all the way to Portland.” 

‘Do you eat chicken pies today?"’ he was asked. 

“Not often,’” he replied definitely. 

Work began at Newberg. Doctor Minthorn 
was establishing an academy. There Herbert 

studied, and worked around the place, and 
went fishing. A job in Salem as office 
boy presented itself, and that was his 
occupation between school days, 
until he matriculated at the new 
free university that Senator Le- 
land Stanford was establishing 
at Palo Alto, Calif., in mem- 
ory of his son, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. He failed on his 
entrance examinations, but 
by going to Palo Alto before 
the first freshman class was 
to get to work he tutored 
his way to entrance; and he 
worked his way through 
school as a clerk in the 
registrar's office, and by dis- 
tributing newspapers, work- 
ing up a laundry route and 
doing other odd jobs. It was 
work, now—work, and a lot 
of it, with no play between 
semesters 


“We'll go 


That other time is yet to 


was sent 















A Reader of Stories 


His first vacation 
Ozarks on survey. 


was spent in the 
The next two were 
in the high Sierras and other sections of the 
West as an employee of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. He camped where nightfall found him, 
caught his meat, ate his own cooking. Asa graduate 
engineer he worked with pick and shovel in the drifts 
of a California mine, then became one of Louis Janin’s 


assistants in San Francisco. Janin recommended him 


for pioneer work in Western Australia; and that was 
pioneering with a _ vengeance More use for his 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 232 





Past and Present—President and Mrs. Hoover with ex-President and Mrs. Coolidge 
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THE YOUTH’S ‘COMPANION 





Three Great Stars 
They Write for You This Month 


ASEBALL has never developed better 

all-round stars, or cleaner sportsmen, 
or personalities w hich you can unreservedly 
admire, than the three men who have 
written for you in this issue Paul Waner, 
Herb Pennock and Mickey Cochrane. What 
are their sport 
histories, se 
on thumbnail 
scale? 


Paul Waner 


The star out 
fielder of the 
Pittsburgh Pi 
rates was born 
in Ada, Okla., 
j on April 16, 
| 1903. He began 
f % “4 AA | playing ball on 

~~ 6 ‘ the West Coast, 
broke into pro- 
fessional leagues 
in 1923 and soon came to the notice of a 
Pirate scout. As aresult the Pirates bought 
him in 1925 from the San Francisco Seals 
Only two years later he distinguished 
himself by his batting and fielding in the 
World Series which the Pirates lost to the 
Yankees. He batted .333 in the series, and 
ended up as the league leader in batting 
with an average of 379. Only five times 
in the last twenty years has that figure 
been equaled or excelled. His many 
achievements in that year brought him the 
$1,000 prize and Gold Scroll as the most 
valuable player 
in the National 
Le aguc 





Paul Waner 


Herb 
Pennock 


Herb Pennock 
is one of the 
really great 
pitchers of base- 
ball He was 
born at Kennett 
Square, near 
Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Febru- 
ary 19, 1894. He 
broke directly 
into the,big leagues when Connie Mack, the 

tall tactician’ of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, discovered him in 1912. For three 
years he was one of the Athletics’ pitching 
aces and saw service with a World Series 
team in his very first year in the big leagues 
Following several years with the Boston 
Red Sox he went, in 1922, to the Yankees, 
and has been, with Waite Hoyt, one of 
the great pitching mainstays of Miller 
Huggins’ champions ever since. He has 
played in four World Series and pitched 
in a total of eight World Series games. And 

has the enviable record of having won 
five of them. He 
is scored with 
the loss of none 


Mickey 
Cochrane 


Herb Pennock 


Mickey Coch- 
rane is a Bay 
State product 
He was born in 
Bridgewater, 
Mass., on April 
6, 1903 He 
graduated from 
Boston Univer- 
sity in 1924 after 
having made an 
extraordinary record as an outstanding 
athlete—not only in baseball, but in foot- 
ball, basketball, track and boxing. Then 
he went to the West Coast, and broke 
into professional baseball in Portland, Ore 
Connie Mack bought him in that same 
year for $50,000. He is now rated as one 
of the cleverest catchers in the game 
During 1928 he caught in no less than 149 
games—an extraordinary record when you 
realize, as you will when you have read 
his article, the difficult and exacting task 
which always faces a catcher. Like Paul 
Waner, he is a Gold Scroll winner 





Mickey Cochrane 
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HOW TO BAT 


Why not? I did. 

It is good practice, too. Of course 

every boy is not born in the West where there 

is acorncob pile. That is, 1 mean a big corncob 

pile. The grind of the corn sheller goes on in 

the forenoon, when the feed is being made 

ready for the cattle, and the cobs are thrown 
out on the ground in a big heap. 

It is surprising what you can do with a corn- 
cob. The boys in Oklahoma play ball with 
them. Balls are not so easy to get out there as 
they are in the East. The boys do not always 
have the change, but corncobs are plentiful. 

Lloyd—that’s my kid‘brother, you know— 
and I played toss-and-bat all the time with corn- 
cobs. I'd take my base and he would pitch 
corncobs to me, and he would take his base 
and I'd pitch corncobs to him. Maybe you 
don’t think so, but you can make a corncob 
do funny twists like a curve ball from the 
pitcher, and if you get expert at hitting corncobs 
you can bat a ball. 

Lloyd and I:found it out, and I'd 
just as soon all the boys in the 
United States should know it, 
although they may be short of 
cobs in some parts of the 
country 


Take All Comers 


A young ball player 
should try to face all 
kinds of pitchers to im- 
prove his batting. The 
pitchers who use curves 
and those who use speed 
will be the pitchers who 
will puzzle him most of 
all. Fhe slow-ball pitcher 
customarily uses a curve, and 
the pitcher who has a change 
of pace always has speed, so the 
curve pitcher and the pitcher with 
speed are the two tests which will 
give the younger player the greatest work to 
overcome. If the first trials against speed are 
not successful, never get discouraged. Keep at 
it until you are positive that a is something 
which can be overcome. Never give up. 


A BOY can learn to bat by batting corncobs. 











Position at the Plate 


Good position at the plate is a stance about 
three or a inches back of the base opposite the 
center, perhaps, or a little in advance of the 
center or a little behind it. The distance, 


By ‘Paul Waner 
Outfielder, Pittsburgh Pirates 





The double threat: Paul 
Waner in action at bat and 
in the outfield 


either in front or behind, will 

depend upon eyesight. The 

correct natural distance from 

the pitcher must be observed 

by the batter with due regard 

to the fact that he is up on the 
batter's line near the plate, 
where he can meet the ball with 
the best of his bat. The best is 
not the end of the bat, nor is it 
the handle. 

If you are a right hand batter, a good 
foot position is one in which your right 
foot, which will be to the rear of your left foot, 
will be at right angles to the plate. Your left 
foot will be about twelve or more inches in ad- 
vance of it, turning at a slight angle toward the 
diamond, with the toe pointing toward the 
pitcher. If you are a left-hand batter, like me, a 
good position is with your left foot almost at a 
right angle to the plate, the toe turned a trifle to- 
ward the pitcher, with the right foot in advance of 
it, but behind it. The distance behind should not 
be too far. The batter must feel that his weight 
inclines him forward rather than backward. 


The right foot, if you are a right-hand batter, 
is your pivot foot. The left foot is the leader. 
The left foot is shifted here or there, as the 
eyesight is concentrated on the ball which is 
approaching from the pitcher. The right foot 
turns on the sole. Don’t dig your heel into the 
ground—heel-digging retards your agility, and 
the lighter you are of foot the better you will 
be able to shift. Remember that you cannot 
hope to stand in a rigid position and be a good 
high-class batter. 

If you are a left-hand batter, the right foot is 
the guide and the left foot the starting foot. 
When you meet the ball you have made some 
turn toward first base. It may be a quarter- or 
a half-turn. It will depend greatly on whether 
you tapped the ball, took a long swing, or a 
wrist swing. In any event you have the better 
of the right-hand batter, because you have a 
step less to go toward the first base. Your 
position saves time, since after batting the ball 
you turn.immediately to the right pos ine left 
foot is on its way, advanced practically a full 
step toward first base. The right-hand batter's 
first step is with the left foot toward first base, 
but he must cross home plate before he has the 
same starting line as the left-hand batsman. 


Gripping the Bat 


A right-hand batter should grasp the bat with 
the left hand a few inches above the end of the 
handle and the right hand a few inches above 
the left hand. If you are a left-hand batter, 
simply reverse this by placing the right hand 
a short distance from the handle end of the bat 
and the left hand above that. This grip gives 
the batter better control than any other which 
he may assume. If he is a right-hand batter, 
it is his right hand which wil act as the pilot 
when he attempts to meet the ball. If he is a 
left-hand batter, it will be his left hand which 
guides the bat as the eye determines. The hand 
which is not the pilot hand is an auxiliary to 
steady the bat. The force to mect the ball is, 
of course, supplied by the muscles of the arms. 
These muscles never can act to their best advan- 
tage and with the most telling results unless 
they are properly assisted by the grip of the 
hands. 


The Best Advice of All 


But the main thing is always to keep your 
confidence and your nerve. I've had big pitch- 
ers get two strikes on me. It doesn’t bother me 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 224] 





HOW TO PITCH 


By Herb “Pennock 
Pitcher, New York Yankees 


major leagues since 1912, I recall clearly 

the first time I ever stepped to the mound 
against a big-league team. Remembering this, 
I can always sympathize with any young chap 
in his first appearance in public debate or the 
high-school play or any of those things that are 
embarrassing to us in our youth, but will linger 
ever after as pleasant memories. 

On the 14th of May, 1912 (I was then just 
eighteen years old), I was sitting on the bench 
with the Philadelphia Athletics at Shibe Park 
The famous Jack Coombs was pitching, and 
Jack Lapp, of whom you will hear more later, 
was catching. The Chicago White Sox were our 
rivals. 

The Sox were no slouches that year and gave us 
many hard battles, even though we were the 
champions. The famous Coombs was knocked 
out am box, the Sox getting seven runs in one 
inning. Connie Mack, our manager, ordered me 
to the ‘‘bull pen.” 

After I had warmed up I took the longest walk 
in the world. It seemed almost a mile to the 
pitcher's box, but I got by for four innings and 
made a good start in baseball 

Not even the memory of World Series battles 
or hot pennant fights can dim that first appear- 
ance. But the point I want to bring out is that 
I got off to a good start. There's an old adage, 

Well begun is half done,”’ and it is as true as 
it is old 


gory I have been pitching in the 





ae | 


Herb Pennock warms up in the bull pen 
before a big game 


It seems to me that almost every boy I meet 
nowadays wants to know how to become a 
pitcher. I don’t know what is to become of our 
great national pastime of baseball if all the boys 
want to pitch, but I gather the impression that, 
if these same youngsters were to meet my great 
teammate Babe Ruth, they would change their 
minds and want to become outfielders. 


The First Steps 


I can recall no better athletic training in my 
youth than the old game of taking a hard rubber 
ball and throwing it up against the side of a 
house. This exercise combines both pitching 
and fielding, and the benefits accruing from it 
are remarkable. 

This simple plan, which no doubt your fathers 
employed when they were boys, is the best 
training possible for a youngster. Take a ball 
and throw at a certain spot on the wall. Then 
attempt to field it as it rebounds back to you. 

The ball never bounces back the same way 
twice. That gives you plenty of fielding prac- 
tice. When you try to throw at a direct spot on 
the wall, that helps control. I recommend this 
exercise highly. In fact, I know of none to com- 
pare with it, particularly for the small boy, and 
also for the youth in the city who are cramped 
for space in which to play in the streets. 

As a youngster I was first baseman with the 
team of the Westtown Friends’ School, which is 
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Herb Pennock in the off-season. The famous 
southpaw is a lover of horses 


near Philadelphia. Later I went to Cedarcroft, 
and one day our team needed a pitcher. Using 
the old round-house curve, I struck out the side 
in the first inning, and then and there decided to 
become a pitcher. 

I developed control and fielding skill, such as it 
is;through the training program which I have just 
outlined, so I can speak expertly on this subject 


The Pitcher’s Greatest Asset 


Control is the most valuable asset of any 
pitcher; in fact, you are not a pitcher unless you 
have it. It requires plenty of time to develop 
control—it never comes naturally, and it is the 
result of hard work. 

The value of control cannot be overestimated. 
Last summer, while pitching against a certain 
major-league team, in the fourth inning I felt 
my arm becoming numb. The pain grew worse. 
I told my manager, and I said I would try to 
stick it out. 

With nothing left but control, I worked the 
corners of the plate and succeeded in preventing 
any scoring, and won. My arm was so sore | 
couldn't throw a curve or put any exertion on 
the muscles. That's where good control and 
knowledge of the batters’ weaknesses enabled 
me to win. And it was a very important game 

Control, which is used largely as a baseball 
term, means coérdination of eye and muscle. It 
comes to those who practice—and wait 

Let me tell you a story illustrating the im- 
portance of control. I joined the Philadelphia 
Athletics when I was seventeen years old. After 
the first practice I heard a player remark: ‘Has 
this fellow got control?”’ 

I was ordered to report for morning practice, 
and Jack Lapp, now dead, a wonderful catcher in 
his day, poe me under his wing. All I did fora 
month was to pitch to Lapp for thirty minutes 
every morning and then spend about the same 
length of time in the ‘‘bull pen’’ in the afternoon. 

Lapp, in putting me through my paces in the 
morning, made me throw at the left shoulder 
buckle of his chest-protector. Then he would 
change and make me throw at his belt buckle. 

The next lesson was to break my curve down- 
ward so that he would catch it halfway between 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 224 


OULD you like to win one of three dif- 

\V ferent kinds of baseball gloves, auto- 

graphed for you by baseball stars? 

To commemorate this big April baseball 
number The Youth's Companion will give you 
the opportunity to do just this. To the writers 
of the three best sets of answers to the base- 
ball questionnaire printed herewith we will give 
“— 

“Old Reliable’’ baseman’s mitt auto- 
So for you by “‘Long George” Kelley; 

A D&M “‘Natural Scoop”’ infielder’s glove 
ene for you by Hughie Critz; 

A & M catcher’s mitt, designed and 
autographed for you by Pat Collins. 

These are the terms: You must answer 
correctly every one of the twenty-five follow- 
ing questions. You must write on one side of 
the paper only, and be sure that your name, 
age, and address are in the upper right-hand 
corner of every sheet. You must be a boy 
between the ages of ten and eighteen, inclu- 
sive. Above all, you must be neat. In case 
of any tie between. contestants, the winner 
will be chosen on the basis of the attractive- 
ness of the form he chooses for his answers. 

That's all. Take a sheet of paper now and 
start on the answers. See how well you can 
do. The winners will be announced in the 
July issue of The Youth's Companion. 





You can win one of these fine 


questions in this box 





A Baseball Contest for Boys 


loves—infielder’s, 
catcher’s or first-baseman’s—by answering the 


Address your answers to the Basepay 
Contest Eprror, The Youth's Companion, 
and get your envelope into the mail box 


before midnight of May 1. 


The Companion’s Baseball 
Questionnaire 


1. What two famous managers ot 
big league teams have managed their 
teams for twenty-nine oa twenty-seven 
years respectively? 

2. Who is the ‘‘Home-run King*’? 

3. Give the city and the league in which 
these teams play, ‘Braves,’ “Athletics,” 
**Cardinals,”’ “Tigers.” 

4. What player is famous as the most suc- 
cessful base-stealer? 

5. What is the name of the player who was 
known as ‘‘Poosh-’em up"’? 

6. What player was voted “‘most valuable 
to his club"’ in the National League for 1928? 
In the American League for the same year? 

7. What famous pitcher was an American 
Indian? What catcher? 

8. What team is the present 
ey ? 

ho is the 
baseball? 

10. Who was the leading batter in the Na- 

tional League in 1928? In the Ameri- 


“World's 


“High Commissioner” of 


can League? 

11. What player once made four home 
runs in a single game? 

12. What player made the first 
famous ‘‘bone-head"’ play, which cost 
the New York Giants a World's Cham- 
pionship, and what was the play? 


13. What player led the National 
League in batting in his second 
season ? 





Safe or out: the trials of an umpire 


14. Who formed the famous infield that 
made so many double ay that the phrase 
— to —————_ —— became 
familiar to all baseball fans? (Each blank 
represents the name of one of these 
players.) 

15. What is a ‘‘side-wheeler’’? 

16. What baseball player became a famous 
evangelist? 

17. What is the salary that the New York 
Yankees pay to Babe Ruth? 

18. What pitcher of the old New York 
Giants has been called the ‘‘most beloved man 
who ever played baseball’’? 

19. What is a “Texas leaguer’’? 

20. What player-manager was sold to an- 
other club immediately after 
World's Championship? 

21. What player of long ago was called the 
“$10,000 beauty," because that sum was paid 
for his release? 

22. What two brothers playing on the same 
team are famous as among the best batsmen 
in the game? 

23. Which of these pitchers are left-handers 
““Dazzy"’ Vance, Herb Pennock, Waite Hoyt, 
Eppa Rixey? 

24. What is a balk? 

25. What are the dimensions of a baseball 
*“‘diamond,"’ and how many feet from the heme 
plate does the pitcher stand? 





winning a 








HOW TO CATCH 


a quick thinker and a level- 

headed fellow. He should be 
either aggressive and inspiring, or as 
steady as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

I say this because catching has become, in the 
big leagues, one of the most important jobs on 
the team. It is the catcher who gives the signs 

often he gets them from the manager on the 
bench); he must study the batters, he must 
soothe the pitchers, relay the signs, shift the 
outfield on certain batters, and watch the base- 
runners. The catcher may be a weak hitter or 
one of those slow-footed fellows who can't get 
around the bases, but all is forgiven if he has 
the other qualifications and can throw. 


When the Babe Comes Up 


Let's take a concrete example of what a first- 
rate big-league catcher does, or is supposed to do. 
Babe Ruth comes to bat. Now, the Home-run 
King, as every one knows, is a powerful, six- 
foot, left-handed hitter. He has no batting 
weakness. 

He hits ‘em high and low, inside and outside 
the plate. There's a man on second and two out. 
Well, you can't pass Ruth to first any more, 
because Lou Gehrig follows him in the batting 
order, and he’s liable to bust one out of the park. 
So we usually say a prayer and hope for the best. 
Yet the catcher cautions the pitcher, and he 


ose smart catcher needs to be 





A close decision! You should learn re. of big-league tactics from the three articles to figure 


out just what happened 


he runner at the right is Bucky Harris 





By Gordon S. (‘Mickey’) Cochrane 


Catcher, Philadelphia Athletics 





Mickey Cochrane set to receive a throw. 
Why are the fingers of his right hand closed? 


sees that the outfield backs up against the 
fences. 

As Ruth is normally a right-field hitter, the 
catcher must see that the second baseman moves 
more to the right of his position, while the short- 
stop creeps closer to second. 

‘hen Fis team is placed properly, he peps up 
the pitcher and hopes for the best. Even if 
Ruth connects, the catcher knows he has done 
his part. 


Curing a Defect 


When I came to the Philadelphia Athletics in 
the spring of 1925, I was green on catching foul 
flies. I had plenty of nerve and confidence in 
myself, but I was leary of those pops near the 
grandstand. 

Here’s how I cured myself of this. Every 
morning in spring — at Fort Myers, Fla., I 
went out to the ball park a little ahead of the 





others. A young pitcher, who needed 
exercise to take off weight, would bat 
short flies to me in back of second base 
I would turn my back to the infield 
and catch these balls, after a time, 
almost by instinct 

This training helped me keep my speed, and 
at the same time it taught me how to catch 
foul flies. Since then I have made a fairly good 
showing. I would advise this system for any 
youngster who is weak in this department 

Getting down to the technical part of the 
game, I received a letter last summer from a boy 
who wanted to know just how a battery should 
coéperate. My answer would be that first they 
should be friendly and always work together. 
The catcher should know the best ball his pitcher 
has for the pinch, whether it’s a side-arm, curve, 
overhand or just a good fast one over the heart 
of the plate 

Now the pitcher should remember, even in 
school games, that the catcher is in a better 
position to study the batter than he is. The 
pitcher is out on the mound maybe only twice a 
week, while the catcher plays in almost every 
game. 

There are times when the pitcher can ‘‘shake 
off"’ a sign. He may understand a batter's weak- 
ness, but the catcher almost always is better 
qualified 

A good catcher will watch the batter's stance 
at the plate, how he holds his bat, whether he 

ulls away on a curve or steps into a fast one 
These are important and rank among the funda- 
mentals. 


Sizing Up the Batter 


Watch if the batter chokes his bat. He may 
be trying to push a hit or bunt. If he grasps the 
bat down at the handle and takes a free swing, 
look out for a long hit. If he has a:short bat, 
pitch on the outside corner. If the hitter is 
swinging wildly, pitch close and inside. Don't 
let him take a good wallop at the ball 

Many boys thinks they would like to become 
catchers. My advice is to try yourself out at 
various positions. I was a shortstop and out- 
fielder before I took to catching 

If you decide to become a catcher, do a lot of 
running to keep up your speed. Every time you 
practice, whether it's catching or — to 
the bases—whatever it is—do it with a purpose. 
Then you will get the full benefit of the work 
Practice will overcome any weakness. 

In the major leagues, it is not only brawn but 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 224] 
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The Fastest Automobiles in the World 
Two Huge Cars Built to Regain the Speed Record 


XACTLY a year ago, on April 
23, Ray Keech drove a White 
special 207.55 m.p.h. on the sat ds 
of Daytona Beach, Fla. No gas 
oline-propelled automobile has 
ever traveled so fast before or 
since. Now English designers 
are building two cars intended 


Above you will 
Malcolm Campbell's 


to reach a speed of 250 m.p.h 
see a rear view of Capt. 
Napier Arrol Aster '* Blue- 
bird,”’ buile for him by 

the Arrol Aster works in 
collaboration with the 

designers, Carr & Maina 

The power plant is the 
same one that Captain 
Campbell drove at Day- 
tona Beach last year, but 
the body is entirely new 
and contains many unique 
innovations intended to 
reduce air resistance 

The view above gives a 













good idea of the streamline effect 
" which has been obtained. Even the 
.) wheels have been partially enclosed, 

so that their resistance to the atmos- 
phere has been cut down. 

In the smaller picture below is the 
new “Golden Arrow’ which Maj. 
H. O. D. Seagrave is constructing. 
It was designed by Capt. J. S. Ir- 


ving,,with a 12-cylinder broad-arrow type Napier 
Lion engine, and a body built along the lines of 
the seaplane which won 
the Schneider trophy in 
1927. In addition to the 
usual methods of cooling, 
anew device known as 
eutectic cooling is used. 
This consists of a series 
of small metal chambers 
filled with achemical sub- 


stance causing intense 
cold. (Upper photo by 
Wide World. Lower photo 


Under- 


by Underwood & 


wood ) 


Fighting Fire with Cold —> 
Science Gives Firemen a New Weapon 


| ee the picture at right the Los Angeles Fire De- 

partment is shown testing a new fire-fighting 
substance—carbon-dioxide gas. The gas is used 
in a highly compressed and later solidified form 
known as carbon-dioxide snow. It is particu- 
larly useful in fighting fires where water would 
be of no use, such as those of oil refineries and 
paint factories. One of the greatest advantages 
of this material is that it will not damage fabrics 
and other goods which water would ruin. The 
fireman at right is directing the hose at a mar 
whose suit is already covered with the “snow.” 
Although it is intensely cold, it turns into a gas 
without liquefying first, and so rapidly that 
neither man nor clothing will be injured in any 


way. (Photo by Underwood ¢ Underwood) 





A Substitute for Gasoline 
It May Reduce Automobiling Costs 


ig a new invention which has recently been 
demonstrated in Philadelphia proves to be 
workable, fuel oil instead of gasoline may drive 
our automobiles in the future. A gallon of fuel 
oil contains many more heat units than a gallon 
of gasoline, and in addition is much cheaper 
Inventors have been working for many years on 
the problem of adapting it to light, internal- 
combustion motors such as those used in auto- 
mobiles, but this is the first time that an appa- 
ratus has been developed which promises to 
prove practicable. (Photo by Wide World 








3,500,000 Candles 
A Searchlight Visible for Many Miles 


TH 


lens 


above, with a 
has just been 
completed in London for fortress use. Its light 
iseq tivalent to 3,500,000 candle power, andcould 
be seen for hundreds of miles if the curvature of 
the earth permitted P. 


Paper Milk Bottles 
These Never Need Be Washed 


| HE gentlemar g a machine 


which seals paper milk bottles after they have 
been filled with milk A New York firm manu 
factures this new container, which promises to 
do away with the present expensive and fragile 
Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


searchlight 


feet in diameter, 


enormous 


seven 


, 
fo bY Inter) ationa 


below is watchi 


glass bottle 
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Traffic Safeguards 


Science Helps You to Cross the Street 
‘TRAF! IC congestion in all our large cities is 


a serious problem. Many different ways of 
controlling traffic are used, but every city has 
its own individual requirements, and new devices 
are constantly being developed. One of the 
most famous traffic systems in the world, the 
bronze towers that control traffic along Fifth 
Avenue in New York, will soon be removed as 
unsatisfactory, and some new signal system 
will be installed 

Now engineers are developing new safeguards 
which will act automatically whether or not a 
trattic officer isin control. The 
first of our three pictures shows — [ 
Mr. Donald E. Henry of the 
Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany demonstrating a photo- 
electtic eve,”’ 
which may do much to speed 
traffic streets. The 
new system shows a continu- 
green, or “Go,” signal 
along the main thoroughfare, 
but when a car comes along 
a side street its presence is 
automatically registered by 
the ultra-sensitive cell, which 
causes the lights at that point 


electric cell, or ‘ 
busy 


on 


ous 
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to change to red. When the 
car has disappeared, the lights 
shift back to green. 

Below it is another ingeni- 
Ous signaling apparatus which 
depends upon sound instead of 
light for its operation. When 
a car approaches ‘an intersec- 
tion which it guards the mo- 
torist sounds his horn, and the 
vibrations are picked up by a 
mechanism which operates 
stop-and-go signs. The one 
shown in our picture is in 
Burlingame, Calif. and has 
been in successful operation 
for some time 
At the bottom is another new device, invented 
by Ralph Dorsey, a Western traffic signal en- 
gineer. It is operated by a push-button at the 
base which raises a stop-arm, and turns on a red 
light for fifteen seconds, giving pedestrians 
plenty of time to cross the street. It then auto- 
matically reverses to its original position, and 
twenty-five seconds must elapse before it can be 
operated again. It is particularly useful in the 
vicinity of schools, where traffic police cannot 
always be stationed, but where the greatest 
possible protection must be given the school 
children. The traffic pillar shown in our photo 
stands in front of the Luther Burbank Junior 
High School in Los Angeles. (Photos by Underwood 
¢> Underwood, Pacific & Atlantic, and Wide World) 
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Heat Cannot Melt This Ice 
Y Skating Rinks for the Tropics 


HE picture below shows the first stage in 

the construction of a skating rink in Holly- 
wood, Calif. In the kettle in the foreground the 
“ice’’ is being manufactured from chemicals. 
When completed, it will look and act exactly 
like real ice, but it will not be affected by heat. 
This synthetic ice promises to make skating a 
popular sport, even in the hottest parts of the 
country. It has already been installed in many 
places in California, and apparently has been very 
successful. Arthur R. Maas, a Los Angeles 
chemist, invented the formula which you see 
being used below. Other formulas for iceless 
ice have been invented by chemists, but Mr. 
Maas’ formula seems to be the most successful 
so far. (Photo by Wide World) 






Pictures by Radio 


) A New Automatic Transmitter 


D®. V. Z. ZWORYKIN of the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories is shown below 
with his new transmitter for sending pictures 
and printed or written matter by radio. The 
great advantage of this new apparatus is its 
speed it can transmit up to 630 words per 
minute—and its simplicity. Unlike most de- 
vices of this sort, it requires no highly trained 
operators. Radio transmission of letters and 
documents has been of great use in business and 
diplomatic circles. By means of it a check may 
be sent from aship in the middle of the ocean toa 
bank in New York, without the least possibility 
of alteration or mistake. For sending important 
messages, particularly in foreign languages, 
where mistakes must be avoided, radio trans- 
mission of the complete document is invaluable 
Photo by Underwood ¢ Underwood) 
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His Lockheed-Vega 
AST year Arthur Goebel and the late Harry 


Tucker established a new  west-to-east 
cross-country record in a Lockheed plane, the 
Yankee Doodle. Now Capt. Frank Hawks, 
flying another Lockheed, has bettered this 
record by 37 minutes, landing at Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, exactly 18 hours, 21 minutes, 
59 seconds after leaving Mines Field, Los 
Angeles. Powered with a 425-horsepow er Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp motor, capable of a speed of 
more than 200 miles an hour, the craft averaged 
nearly three miles a minute for much of the run 
Standard tankage equipment was only 100 
gallons, far too little for a cross-country flight 





Delivering the Mail 
But this Plane Makes No Landing 
THE plane above is about to deliver a sack of 


air-mail, but it will do it without making a 

landing. The sack is lowered at the end of a 
. long rope, which is cut by 

sharp blades mounted at the 
top of the frames in the 
lower part of the picture 
Nets attached to the frames 
catch the sack after the rope 
has been cut. In the small 
picture to the left the sack 
is shown in position to be 
lowered and delivered. If 
this invention proves suc- 
cessful, ic will do much to- 
ward increasing speed of 
service and developing air- 
mail routes in communities 
which have no landing fields or similar facili- 
ties. (Photos by International 








An Air Control Tower 


This Booth Directs 60 Planes 


ORE of the essential parts of the new Tempel- 
“hof Airdrome in Germany is the control 
tower, shown above, which directs the move- 
ments of ‘the many planes which use the field as 
Photo by International) 


a base. 








Capt. Frank Hawks Sets a New Cross-Country Record 


Air Express Cuts 37 Minutes from the West-to-East Record 


Three hundred and seventy-five additional 


gallons were placed in five-gallon cans and 





Three Days in the Air 
A Plane Stable as a Dirigible 


HE unusual plane on the right is the new 

Fairey monoplane, buile for the British 
Royal Airport. With it new records will be 
sought for long distance and endurance without 
refueling in the air. Its designers claim that the 
craft will be able to stay aloft for three days, 
carrying a crew of three men and all necessary 
fuel. The design of wings and fuselage shows 
many differences from common practice, and the 
machine's performance is awaited with great 
interest by aéronautical engineers. (Photo by 
Wide World 





Helium for Dirigibles 
A New Source of the Safest Gas 


ELIUM and hydrogen are the two gases 

principally used for lighter-than-air craft, 
but helium, while much more expensive, will not 
burn or explode and is much sought after for 
balloons and dirigibles. Now the Bureau of 
Mines has announced the development of a 
26,000-acre tract in Texas, where gas of high 
helium content has been discovered. The photo 
above shows a part of the Bureau of Mines’ 
research laboratory where the purification of 
helium from other gases is studied. (Photo by 
International 
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packed in the fuselage around the mechanic, 
Oscar Grubb. A line and pump was so arranged 
that the contents of each can could be pumped 
to the single tank in the wing. This was done 
by hand at the rate of four cans an hour, the 
empty tins being sliced into strips with a pair 
of tinner's shears to save space. The fumes of 
gasoline were so thick in the cabin that the 
mechanic was nearly gassed. In this model of 
the Lockheed-Vega monoplane, the pilot sits in 
an open cockpit in back of the wing, so that 
Captain Hawks escaped the effect of the fumes 
He is shown in the small picture at the lefe, sit 
ting in the plane's cock pit. (Photos by Wide World) 





Elinor Smith Breaks a Record 
The Woman's Duration Record Falls 


ECORDS in modern aviation fall almost as 
fast as they are made. No sooner had Elinor 
Smith, seventeen-year-old pilot, shown above 
as she is being helped out of her ninety-horse- 
power Brunner-Winkle biplane, broken the 
woman’s endurance record on January 31 than 
Miss Evelyn vears older than 
Miss Smith, broke the latter's 
ary 11. Miss Trout remaine 


17 hours. (Photo by Wide 


Trout, only six 
record on Febru- 
d in the air more than 


World 





The Newest Fuselage 


This Giant Liner Has a Unique Type 


THe giant plane below is the new Chapman 

air liner, photographed as it was about to 
be given the first ground test at the Newark 
Airport. It embodies an entirely new type of 
fuselage construction, almost twice as wide as 
usual, and built on the same principle as the 
wings, giving it a lifting power of four pounds to 
the square foot. Twenty passengers and two 
pilots are its normal capacity; it can cruise 2400 
miles without refueling. Two Curtiss 700-horse- 
power motors supply the power. The propellers 
are mounted on either side of the fuselage, with 
the cooling apparatus between them, where it 
will receive the full force of the air currents 
Vincent J. Burnelli, the famous designer, is re- 
sponsible for its construction. In addition to 
increased lifting power, the wide fuselage makes 
it possible to have more spacious and comfort- 
able passenger accommodations. Artists have 
often used such a design in depicting aircraft of 
the future, but this is the first time that a cOm 
mercial machine has adopted it. If it proves 
successful it may be the first step in Pod see 
heavier-than-air craft with a carrying capacity 
approaching a dirigible’s. At any rate its per- 
formance is being watched with interest by every 
one connected with commercial aviation. (Photo 
by Wide World) 


A Beehive Airport 


A Project to Cost $10,000,000 
‘THE airport design shown below is the work 


of E. P. Goodrich, city planner, and Francis 


Keally, architect. Ac the center will be a hotel 
850 feet high, and on top of thata lirigible moor- 
ing mast. Below the surface of the field it is 
planned to havea series of tunnels providing di- 
rect access for automobiles and subways. Around 
the hotel four hangars would be built, with all 
equipmentnecessary for makingrepairsandreplace- 
ments. Such a field would not only be ideal for 


passenger and freight use, but would formaconspic- 
uous beacon for aviators en route to other points. 
This ambitious plan would cost more than $10,- 
Tt bit 1 Id han $10, 


Photo by Wide World) 


000,000 to construct. 
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“And Its Name Is Courage” 


EVEN years ago, a man whose reputa- 
tion is world-wide stood up before a 
college gathering and said: 


I have trudged 


the road on which you will 

I would that I could put into 
your hands a staff for that somewhat bloody 
march. I cannot provide you with that staff; 
but perhaps I can tell you a little about it, and 
how to use it . You must cut it, every one 
of you for yourself; and its name is Courage. 
You must excuse me if I talk a good deal about 
Courage today. There is nothing else much 
worth speaking about to undergraduates, or 
graduates, or white-haired men and women. 


soon set forth 


The speaker was Sir James Matthew 
Barrie, the famous playwright. He went 
on to say that the greatest happiness he 
had ever known was to be alone asa young 
man in London, not knowing a soul, with 
no money to live on, and only ‘‘the fun 
of working till the stars went out.”’ 

That was because he liked his work and 
had faith in his ability to succeed in it. 
He A less self-reliant 
one would have become a tiny cog in the 
great commercial machine 


was a brave man 


Only brave men and women ever become 
anything else 


“HERE comes a time, in every life, when 
a boy or girl decides whether to be 
And, be- 
cause most of us are quite cowardly at 
bottom, most of us take what seems to 
We shrink from the 
trouble and effort of getting a good educa- 
tion, at out own expense. There is nothing 
about education We have to 
work for every bit of it we can get. 

Said a great American professor the 
other day: 


successful and happy, or not 


be the easiest way 


free’ 


Never in all my life was I taught anything at 
school or college. I learned only the things I 
wanted to learn I remember resisting the 
alphabet! I learned it only after I decided that I 
wanted to read.) Now I am a “‘teacher’’ at 
Harvard, but I despair of teaching a single fact. 
If a boy really wants to learn, I can help him 
but I can’t force a single fact into an unwilling 
head and make it stick there. It is only those 
few actually want to 
learn who deserve to jbe called educated men. 
They are few; but they will rule this world. 


boys in each class who 


It is not alone the boys of his own 
university of whom this professor is think- 
ing. It is the boys of all the schools and 
colleges everywhere—'‘those few boys in 
each class who actually want to learn!"’ 

The others are cogs, and satisfied to be 


cogs. After graduation, they will look for 
““positions."” The leaders will not have 
to look. Opportunities will be offered 


to them, even before they leave school. 

Courage can be mental as well as physi- 
cal. It takes courage to tackle a heavy full- 
back, running straight at you through a 
broken field. It takes equally real courage 
to run your mind at full throttle. Few peo- 
ple really force their minds. In the lowest 
sort of salaried jobs—for instance, posting 
ledgers or running a semi-automatic ma- 
chine in a factory—it is possible to get 
through the day without thinking at all! 

Posting ledgers is honorable work only 
if you are using it as a stepping-stone to 
something better. Running a machine in 
a mill is worthy of a man’s time and brain 
only if he is planning at the same time 
how to run something more difficult and 
more useful—like a hundred machines, or 
a thousand men 

It is dishonorable and cowardly to keep 
at the same routine work all your life. 
It is not worthy of a man’s or woman's 
intelligence to be satisfied with a small 
position at low pay 

You will not start working at anything 
very important, not even if you are the 
son of a rich man who owns a large busi- 


ness. Even the sons of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, this country’s leading banker, 
began as clerks and continued to work 
as clerks until they gave proof of their 
ability to do something better. The 
rich man’s son is put through a longer 
and harder apprenticeship in these days 
than the poor man’s. 


UNE is still a good way off. A careful 

decision can still be made; and if you 
make it now, you will not be forced into 
a hasty, foolish choice next July. 

Between two jobs, it pays to take the 
hard one. Any position that looks soft 
and easy is like a groove; it will soon rub 
you down into an elderly, disappointed 
man or woman, if you have not the nerve 
to get out. Seek the advice of your 
parents. They have trudged a long way 
on the road you must follow—and they 
know you better than any outsider. 

Like Barrie and so many others, you 
may be leaving home to seek your fortune 
in a great city. Do not rely on the “help 
wanted’ ads. Determine to join some 
company that does not have to advertise 
for help. The better its standing, the 
harder to get a job in it, the more worth 
your while it will be. 

You may be staying on the farm to help 
your family. Do not regard yourself as a 
martyr. Farms are the most important 
laboratories in the world. You can be a 
scientist as well as a farmer; the world is 
looking eagerly for solutions to many 
agricultural problems. 

You may feel it necessary to clerk in 
your father’s store. That is martyrdom 
for the small-minded. But it is a glorious 
opportunity for the courageous few. Row- 
land H. Macy founded the largest depart- 
ment store in the world, not because he 
had capital (he was a whaler, from Nan- 
tucket), but because he had ome idea. He 
bought for cash and sold for cash, at a 
time when long credits were the rule. His 
prices, therefore, were lower than prices 
anywhere else. Buyers flocked to him. 

Frank W. Woolworth started with noth- 
ing. He conceived the idea that people 
would like to buy at small chain stores sell- 
ing goods for five and ten cents, and finished 
by erecting the tallest, costliest and most 
beautiful office building in this country 
the Woolworth Building in New York. 

Similar and even bigger successes await 
the boy who can bring a single new, popu- 
lar idea into American retail business. 


O not be afraid of taking a chance. 
Remember that foolhardiness gets no- 
where, and distinguish between it and 
courage. But realize that intelligent 
courage opens every door in thé world. 
‘Safety First!’’ is a suitable motto for the 
cowardly; but it is not the motto for men 
and women who achieve. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote his im- 
mortal books under the great handicap of 
tuberculosis, keeping steadily at work and 
maintaining his love of adventure to the 
end. He said: 


There is a strong feeling in favor of cowardly 
and prudential proverbs. Most of our pocket 
wisdom is conceived for the use of mediocre 
people, to discourage them from ambitious 
attempts and console them in their mediocrity. 
And since mediocre people constitute the bulk 
of humanity, this is very properly so. 


Since The Youth’s Companion is not 
edited for ordinary boys vail alee but for 
those leaders among them who rise to the 
top of American life, we suggest that an 
ideal motto for the determined and the 
resolute is: 


Safety Last! 


Captains or No Captains 


HERE is a new idea abroad in school 
a ie college athletics. It is in the 

experimental stage still. Only a few 
colleges have tried it, though more are 
planning to try it next year. It is to give 
up having permanent captains for the 
athletic teams, and to have some player 
chosen each week to lead the team in the 
game or games that fall within that week. 
Sometimes the coach is the one who 
selects the seven-day captain. Sometimes 
the players themselves name him. There 
is nothing in the system to prevent the 
choice of the same temporary captain week 
after week. Asa matter of fact the honor, 
and the responsibility, are usually passed 
around among the older players. 

In some cases the college authorities say 
plainly that they are making the change 
to avoid fraternity politics, which often 
play an unfortunate part in the election of 
athletic captains. Elsewhere the explana- 
tion is that it is done to relieve the single 
player who might have been chosen 
captain from the burden of authority that 
often interferes with his playing or with 
his enjoyment of the game. Or it is the 
idea to give more young men a taste of 
responsibility and a test of their qualities 
of leadership. Or it is advocated on the 
ground that all meritorious players should 
have the experience of the honor of leading 
their fellows in one game at least. 

These are all respectable reasons. They 
may justify the new plan, at least under 
certain conditions a in certain schools. 
But we doubt whether the system will in 
the long run produce as many successful 
teams as the old one. A good captain 
and boys can usually be trusted to know 
who the best man among them is, and to 
select him—is a strong bulwark to an 
athletic team. What is gained by setting 
him aside and putting in a lesser leader? 
Baseball and football—all competitive 
team sports in fact—have a little flavor of 
warfare about them: Discipline counts, 
and loyalty to the commander. A regi- 
ment that changed its colonel every week 
would not be a very efficient fighting 
organization. Neither would a football 
team that played every Saturday under a 
different captain. 

Besides, the plan puts more emphasis 
than ever on the coach, who is conspicuous 
enough already! 


Where Is the Best of You? 


OT long ago a man was appointed 
to a high judicial office in one of 
the New England states. A friend, 

in congratulating him, spoke of the satis- 
faction it gave to see the distinction this 
man’s ancestors had attained repeated in 
this generation. ‘‘Well,”’ satel the new 
judge, ‘‘you know I shouldn't like to 
think the best of me was underground!" 
Doesn't that give young people some- 
thing to think about? We are, of course, 
in large part—some people think alto- 
gether—what our ancestors have made us. 
They are in a very real sense part of us; 
for their capacities, tastes, habits and dis- 
ysitions live again in us. But we do 
ose the opportunity of choice among all 
these inheritances. We can cultivate and 
use and perhaps improve all the good 
traits and abilities they handed down to 
us. Or we can neglect these things and 
yield to the lower and duller attributes 
that some of our ancestors may have 
possessed. Or again we can simply be 
indolent; we can wrap up the talents our 
fathers and mothers gave us, and content 


ourselves with boasting of our superiority 
in being descended from people who 
really did something and were somebody 
in their day. 

This New England judge had the right 
idea. He knew well enough that his 
ancestors were unusual people, and that 
he had a right to feel proud of them. But 
he was not willing to be nothing but a 
descendant of worthy men and women. 
He wanted to prove that all his best 
qualities were not buried in the graves of 
his forefathers, but lived and were vital 
in him. He wanted them to have as much 
reason to be proud of him as he was of 
them. 

We cannot all have distinguished an- 
cestors. But most of us have fathers and 
mothers and grandparents who lived 
sturdily and bravely, and who had the 
respect of their neighbors as useful, hard- 
working, clean-living citizens. Let's all 
remember that, and determine that all 
their good qualities shall live again in us 
Don’t let anyone say of us, ‘He came of 
good people—but the best of him is 


underground.”’ 


Your Brains and Mine 


VIENNA scientist has been studying 

the construction of the human brain. 

He declares that there are no less 
than 140,000,000,000 brain cells or neurons 
in the pound and a half of gray matter, more 
or less, that we carry about inside our 
skulls. 

Each of these neurons, moreover, has 
perhaps a hundred nerve filaments connect- 
ing it with other cells or with nerve trunks 
that pass into the spinal cord. The whole 
brain is an organ of incredible complexity. 
A million sense impressions are telegraphed 
into it every day through the nerves. 
These messages are sorted out, compared, 
weighed, and the appropriate orders trans- 
mitted to the muscles in the twinkling of 
aneye. And all the time the higher centers 
of the brain are busy recalling things to our 
memory, carrying on long and often diffi- 
cult trains of thought, directing us what to 
say and how to say it, and soon. And yet 
how rarely except in cases of deep-seated 
disease or injury does the brain fail us! 

Without being conscious of the fact, 
man has always organized his greatest 
activities—his newspaper offices, his armies, 
his business organizations, his govern- 
ments—after the pattern of the brain he 
carries inside his head. He has accom- 

lished some extraordinary things. He 
or worked out some organizations that 
work with what he calls marvelous effi- 
ciency, rapidity and precision. But none 
of them equals the ve itself in those 
respects. His telegraph systems are only 
clumsy copies of the sensitive nerve system 
that feeds his own emotional and _ in- 
tellectual centers. Yet how these minute 
strings of protoplasm and the microscopic 
cells of the same strange stuff operate to 
produce the effects they do, who can tell? 

There is also the mystery of quality in 
all the activities of the brain. Put the 
brain of a genius beside that of a dull 
peasant, and you would see no particular 
difference, except that the one might be a 
trifle larger—perhaps not even that—and 
somewhat more deeply corrugated. Yet 
from one proceeds the poetry of Shake- 
speare, or the theology of St. Paul, or the 
art of Michelangelo, or the great concep- 
tions of Sir Isaac Newton. The other 
seems unable to do much more than direct 
the vital and muscular processes necessary 
to life and to ditch-digging. The brain is 
something to think about and wonder at. 
Its very existence is a miracle. 
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Heroes in the Himalayas 
The Companion’s Religious Article 





O one can say whether Mt. Everest, the 

highest mountain in the world, has ever 
been scaled by man, for the heroic epic of the 
last attack upon this peak in 1924 ended in a 
tragic mystery. 

All that we know is that Odell, a member of 
the supporting party, was gazing with telescope 
from his camp up toward the heights where 
Mallory and Irvine were making the last and 
supreme effort to achieve the summit. ' He saw 
two black specks slowly crawl across the snows 
eight hundred feet short of the col. Then a 
blizzard obliterated them from sight. When 
again the air was clear there were no moving 
figures. He waited; they never reappeared. 
Whether they reached the top and were lost on 
the return journey, or were swept into death 
by the gale ere they attained their dream, will 
never be known. The monarch of the Hima- 
lavas still rears its twenty-nine thousand feet 
of unconquered grimness, awaiting the defeat 
which is bound to be its portion before many 
years. Meanwhile it poet ~e an incomparable 
burial monument for two dauntless spirits. 

Mallory, one of these two martyrs amid the 
snows, was the outstanding dynamic personality 
of the 1924 Mr. Everest expedition. His soul 
burned with a well-nigh insane courage. He 
had discovered a secret of controlling his breath 
in high altitudes which enabled him to work 
and climb at twenty-eight thousand feet with an 
ease his companions could not match. His one 
life-purpose was to master the mountain 

A friend asked him, ‘Why are you so anxious 
to scale Everest? What is the reason for all this 
thought and risk and sacrifice on your part?" 

His answer revealed the man. ‘‘Why, simply 
because it is there! 

The sublime realities of religion, like the white 
crest of Everest, eternally challenge the curiosity 
of man simply because they are there! Life, 
why is it? Evil, what is it? Happiness, whence 
comes it? God, where is he? These and similar 
questions haunt the soul of humanity. The 
answers to these questions are the religions of 
the world. The Creator gave us minds to use, 
and he rejoices when we employ these minds 
on the noblest themes. 

Nor is it so important that we obtain com- 
pletely satisfying answers to our questions as 
that we continue honestly and patiently and 
bravely to ask the questions. “‘Canst thou by 
searching find out God?’ asked Zophar the 
Naamathite in the Biblical drama of Job. He 
expected a negative answer. But the record of 
human thought shows that the reply might 
often have been given legitimately in the affirm- 
ative. As men probe after the truth they find 
some measure of truth, and that truth grows into 
larger truth. The hunt for the Great Unknown 
often issues in a faith that discovers and trusts a 
heavenly Father. 

While Mt. Everest was there, Mallory could 
be nothing but aclimber. As long as the soul of 
man aspires and his heart has hungers and the 
God who made him loves the creature of his own 
divine handiwork, so long religion will con- 
tinue to be a major human interest. Particular 
temples may be razed to the earth and lie in 
holy ruin. But man will always demand some 
temple, and until he finds a shrine his heart will 
know neither peace nor joy. 


Ivy Poisoning 
The Companion’s Medical Article 
“THERE are a number of plants contact with 


which causes irritation and inflammation of 
the skin, but the most common and the one 
causing the greatest distress is the well-known 
poison ivy. Of this there are several species, 
known as Rhus radicans, Rhus toxicodendron 
these two being possibly the same), Rhus 
diversiloba, etc. heir effects are the same. 

Poisoning occurs usually by contact, but an 
extremely susceptible person need only walk 
near the plants with the wind blowing from 
their direction, or to pass through the smoke 
from a burning mass of the dried leaves, to get 
a severe attack. Some persons seem to be im- 
muge, being able to handle the leaves and stalks 
with impunity, but it is well not to boast too 
much of this resisting power, for it not infre- 
quently happens that a sudden susceptibility 
appears, and the one who bragged of his safety 
will come down with a sharp attack. 
The poisonous principle is said to be an oil 








existing in minute quanity in the leaves and 
inner bark. This oil is soluble in alcohol, and 
washing the hands or other exposed parts in 
alcohol, soon after accidental contact with the 
plant, will remove the offending substance and 
prevent the attack. Lathering the parts with 
alkaline laundry soap or soft soap (with as little 
water as possible), or the application of ammo- 
nia water, will usually also fe found efficacious; 
but simple washing of the hands in water will 
only make matters worse, for the water will 
spread the oil without removing it. After the 
oil has been removed in one of these ways the 
parts should be liberally covered with vaseline. 

The eruption of ivy poison appears first as 
small papules which burn and itch diabolically, 
and which soon change into minute blisters; 
the inevitable scratching breaks these blisters, 
and the water contents spread over the skin. 
The eruption occurs most frequently on the 
hands, wrists and face, but may be carried to 
other parts of the body by the hands of the 
sufferer. 

Lead water, witch hazel, and many other 
applications have been recommended, and they 
often give relief, but the most certain remedy 
is a solution of ammonium chloride (muriate 
of ammonia) in the strength of about half an 
ounce in four ounces of water. It smarts sharply 
at first, especially if the skin is broken, but this 


soon subsides, and the ensuing relief is most 
grateful. A fresh application should be made 
several times a day, or whenever the itching 
begins again 


Engineering Antiquities 
How New Is a New Invention? 


HAVE seen recently in an illustrated paper, 

writes a correspondent, that marine engineers 
are spending much time discussing the new 
““balanced’’ rudder, which will reduce the 
strain on a ship's steering apparatus and make 
her much easier to handle in a heavy sea. Refer- 
ring to this development as new took my eye, 
since I have watched these rudders for many 
years on the Yangtze River junks, where they 
have been used since time immemorial. The 
helsmsman on even the largest of these junks 
is assisted only by ropes rigged to the sides, and 
the steering must be done by means of a long 
wooden tiller, without any mechanical aids 

As the rudders are very broad, a dozen men 
could not hold a true course in the calmest sea 
unless something in the design of the rudder 
reduced its leverage on the tiller. Consequently 
the stern of the junk is cut far under and the 
rudder mounted on the rudder-post in such a 
way that half of it is on each side. When a 





In the Sky This Month 





ONG ago, before 
telescopes or even 
any books or cam- 
eras, men worshiped 
and feared the 
strange sun and moon, 
but all the tiny dots 
of stars in the sky 
seemed to be so 
motionless and so 
far away that people 
did not fear them, but 
rather played with 
them, joining them in- 
to patterns and fancy- 
ing animals ard people 
therein, and telling 
tales about them. 
In those olden 
days, when acom- 
et appeared with 
a fiery tail they 
all grouped to- 
gether in fear and 
astonishment. It 
was as though imaginings might be coming true 
Today, with telescopes and cameras to look 
through, we know that stranger shapes even 
than men used to dream are really over our heads 
There is, for example, a nebula that looks like a 
pelican, and also a great blur of light just the 
shape of a map of North America. Another 
mes like an owl. These odd nebulx have been 
named, according to their shapes, the Dumb- 
bell, the Ring (photograph herewith), the 
Network, the Crab, the Trifid (three part) and 
the Horseshoe. These are all what are called 
inter-galactic nebulz; that is, they are compara- 
tively near us, 1n Our OWN universe 
Some are shapely and round, like the Ring 
nebula here pictured, and are termed planetary 
There are about 150 of this type. The list is 
quite complete, for even those that look much 
like plain stars can be detected by the gas lines 
in their spectra. There is also spectral proof 
that they rotate, with 





The nebula in the group of stars called Ly: 
This nebula is known as the Ring 


Strange Shapes Overhead 
By D. H. and J. F. Chappell 


Lick Observatory, University of 
California 


because they hide or 
dim the patches of 
stars that are behind 
them. 

Men are trying now 
to find out about rhe 
curious relation of 
class B—very hot stars 
—that seem to affect 
peculiarly the nebulz. 
Just afew years ago, 
people thought that 
the curious green 
spectral lines in the 
nebula were due to 
some new element, 
which they named 

nebulium; but 
now it is believed 
that the green 
line is produced 
by oxygen and 
nitrogen in odd 
States. 

These inter-gal- 
actic nebulz are at distances about like the stars 
from us. Far out beyond any of these are the 
extra-galactic nebula, most of them of a very 
clear spiral shape, seen either edgewise or flat 
These are thought to be whole, separate un- 
iverses of stars. We can see them well only on 
photographic plates. To catch them at all the 
plate must be carefully guided for hours, point- 
ing to the almost invisible object—sometimes 
for more than one night. 

Nebulz often bear the name of a man, Messier, 
who carefully catalogued many of them. This 
Ring, for example, is sometimes spoken of as 
M. 57, or Messier 57. Some of these nebulx 
are so interesting that they have a whole story 
of their own. And the great spirals are the 
biggest thing man has ever even guessed about. 
Perhaps in this column can be given later the 
startling facts that are being discovered about 
the spirals. Their existence is grander and more 
strange than any fairy 





periods thousands of 
years long. This Ring 
is in the group of stars 
called Lyra, and is 
likely illuminated by 
the center star. Just 
lately it has been quite 
thoroughly proved 
that the nebulz are 
great masses of gas 
and possibly dust that 
would be black except 
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story ever imagined 
The nebulz, more 
than anything else, 
require the camera 
This is because they 
are, many of them, 
large enough to be 
seen, but too dim; 
magnifying them 
making them larger 
is no help—they 
must be made bright- 











for the excitation of 
near-by stars. In- 
deed, some are black 
and appear to us only 


woodcut means, 


The Latin inscription at the top of this old 

“They marvel at the star. 

It shows a group of ancients astonished at the 
sight of a tailed comet in the sky 


er. The only way 
known to do that is to 
collect their light on 
a photographic plate. 





wave strikes such a device it exerts its force 
only against the steering post, and does nots 
as might otherwise happen, swing the heln 
with such violence as to fling the helmsman 
into the sea 

Particularly near the mouth of the Yangtze 
sea-going junks must be equipped for very shal- 
low water, and the rudders are therefore built like 
the segment of a circle and mounted with the 

st through the radius, and the flat side down 

he post is constructed so that it may be moved 
up and down and pegged into place at any one 
of a number of depths, depending on the depth 
of the water in which the junk is to travel 
On the upper Yangtze, where the water sw eeps 
through the great gorges as fast as ten knots an 
hour, and all the steamers are required to carry 
at least three rudders before the customs officials 
will permit them to leave Ichang and the middle 
river, junks help out their rudders with enor- 
mous sweeps, long poles ending in a broad tail 
like a fish's, and mounted in a fork on the prow 
These are worked by from one to twenty men, 
depending on the size of the junk, and are 
capable of turning a junk completely around 
in little more than its own length 

On one of the very tortuous rivers flowing 
into the upper Yangtze even this is not enough, 
and junks are built with twisted sterns, calcu- 
lated to make the passing of the most difficult 
rapid in the river more safe. This is the Foo- 
chow River, running into the Yangtze at 
Foochow-Fu, one thousand five hundred miles 
above Shanghai. Foochow junks are one of 
the sights of the river. They look very much 


as if their sterns had been rammed in a bad 
accident 
Another ‘‘modern"’ engineering development 


which I have watched with some amusement 
is the use of spring lines for towing; lines, that 
is, that will give like an elastic when a heavy 
strain is put upon them. These lines, like the 
balanced rudders, have been in use in China for 
hundreds of years. Everywhere along the many 
rivers and canals junks are towed by their crews 
whenever the wind fails and oars and sweeps 
are for any reason not feasible. Junks towed 
by a dozen naked coolies, attached by belts 
around their waists to a long elastic bamboo 
hawser tied to the top of a mast, may be seen 
from one end of China to another. Without the 
spring or stretch in the hawser, any sudden 
eddy or current would hurl all the trackers into 
the water 

Probably the principles of many other modern 
inventions and developments could be found in 
some ancient Chinese practice. I commend a 
study of them to this generation of engineers 


The String Restored 
The Best Trick of the Month 


WO articles are used in this trick—a piece of 

string less than two feet long, and a drinking- 
straw of the type used at soda fountains 

The string is pushed through the straw, and 
both ends are allowed to project. Then the 
straw is bent in the middle, which is held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of one hand, 
while the other hand deliberately cuts the 
middle of the straw with a pair of scissors, 
obviously dividing the string into two portions. 

But when the halves of the straw are drawn 
apart, the string is seen to be restored. It is 
in exactly the same condition as it was in the 
beginning! 

The trick requires previous preparation of a 
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How the String is Cut 


very simple nature. Cut a slit in the straw 
lengthwise—near the middle point. This is 
done with a sharp knife, and it is not noticeable 

Insert the string, and bend the straw at the 
hidden cut, so that the opening is beneath. Griy 
the bent part of the straw between the thumb 
and forefinger, while the other hand pulls the 
end of the string. Result: the middle of the 
string will be drawn down through the straw 
and will be hidden between thumb and 
forehinger 


the 
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deserted his face as he wrote, and when he had 


finished he stared at the letters blankly. This 
is what he saw: CACSRXDNOGQ 
HAS/XLAA/IOLA/RRAXWNTQ0 
DGDFTWB/OF/BB/OF/CGFAXWIJ 
BE/HE/EMPMK(LandM)REGKZL 
CLAAEUEVFEGFRFC 

That doesn't make much sense!"’ said Billy, 
looking over his shoulder 

There are a few words.’’ Gordon pointed to 


those he had separated from the other letters 
with pencil strokes. **Has and lo 
be, he 

Try it backw 


a and 25 


4 and of, twice 


ards,’ suggested Elliot; *'26 for 
for b and so on 
tried it back 
letters showed that this, also 
When he had written X Z X H I ¢ 
stopped, disgusted 
I've got an idea!” cri 
it! She picked up the 
vhich Gordon had in his hand. 
skip a certain number of letters. 


But a dozen 
was incoherent 

WML 
obviously 

Lemme at 
*‘translation,”’ 
**Suppose you 
1¢ first letter 


Gordon wards 
he 
That isn't it, 
Billy 


first 








is C, the vowel after A is the 
ninth letter; it’s O Put chat 
down, Gordon; CO Ther ine } 
letters further on is an A COA f 


Could that be Company A? 

etters more-——W One, 

four she mumbled he 
another W. That's 

ther * 
Look here!’’ Elliot snatched the 

ipher—if it was a cipher—from the 

table. “‘This thing is a square 

nine numbers on each side; that's f 


two, three 
counting, 


no good 


eighty-one numbers, not counting . 
the two inserted in 
Mavbe it’s to be 
first a letcer 
like chis 
figures 
th 


rigi 


parentheses . 
read criss-cross; 
on the 


on top, then one 


side He pointed to the ‘ 


iow; 3, 1, ~ 
then the 3 to the ; 
t of the 1, then the 17 and the 
to the left 
15, 14, as 


joes that make 


Follow m 
7 below the 3, 
) diagona side 
then 19, 8, 


again, 
What . 
| 


vith vour tetters, 


1 so on 


Gordon translated rapidly CA 
GCQISHON, ‘he read. “All 
It cy 


| t 
rst ¢ 


verish hour 


labored for a fe 
on another 


vorked 


brilliant suggestion 


yn one scheme, thet 
Billy's patient fingers 
Gordo 
they make twenty- 


one with 2, 


out 
that * 
six alphabets be- 
another with 3, 
vith 4, and make a line of 
with each one of ‘ 


only gibberist sulted 


translation 
them But 
from any of them . 

Then Elliot banged his fist on the family 
table For sible 
stupid; ryptogram readers 
make wonderful 
lum,’ he 
ol the subj t ar 


lot we are 
we d 
candidates for the insane 
said ‘We've got to get some books 


J lear 


a sen 


asv- 





1) how to go at this thing 
ight! 
How about the Britannica 
There simultaneous rush for the 
Gordon snatched the *‘Con-to-Dem 
the thin leay 


suggested Billy 
book- 


vol- 


was a 
case 
me and pawed 
patiently 


through es im 

Here it is now vou sit down, 
won't make any 
once! He 
al yud A 


ise omong the Romans 


We 
trying to do it at 
read paragraph beginnings hastily, 
writing in cipher—the art 
John Trithemius 


hemes of ct 


he ryptography. 


you two! 

1 
speed all 
was in 
other 
-minent Englishmen—s¢ 
Here vou are! Now list 


ORDON ¢ 


may 


ead slowly now 
derived 


A rough key 
examination of 
the quantities of letters in atvy 
case I 


be from an 


xc founder's 


bill, or a printer s 





lecipherer’s first 
classify the le 
ordet 


t occurs often 


business is to of the secret 


in the juency The 
next in order 
groups come 
each other by de 
creasing Ox er AONI;RSH; 
M;FYGPB;VK;XQJZ. All 
e letters must be A, | O. Letters 
EE SS, etc. The 
two arranged 

are: Ot, 
by, or, as, at, an, 
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¢ sing 
oc 


or 
OO LI 


letters, 


urring together are 
of 


frequet 


commonest w ords 
th their 


he, 


ommoi 


¢ order ot 


is, be 


to, in 


ine ¢ est words ot 


The, and (in great excess 


don’t know words 


The are no divisions 


any 


he said. 


between the numbers 
ere one word begins and th 


e other 


One thing 


Go on, t 


at a time!” 
ead the rest of it 

more that'll help 
1! ‘The decipherer may obtain 


Poe's tale called ‘The Gold 


1 Elliot VI 


counter 


There | 
nere us-—O1., 


other 
Bug 





Nine « 


I he cr 
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Their excitement showed in the way all three 
scrambled for the bookshelves; it was a typical 
home library and had neither order nor arrange- 
ment. But all three knew the ancient tarnished 
gold and black three pairs of hands 
pounced on it simultaneously 

Read it aloud! 
can't wait—"’ 

Elliot nodded, and began the immortal tale 
But they were too impatient; all knew the story 

Skip th at part, and go to the cryptogram solu- 
do!’ * begged Billy It's something about 
frequencies of letters—"’ 


volume 


commanded Gordon, “I 


t10n, 









Elliot VI finished in a dead silence That's 
what we do next thing!"’ Billy got a fresh 
paper. “‘We make columns and put down the 
numbers, and find out how many of each there 
is, and the most frequent will be the e’s, and 
sO UO 

“ 
’ & 
% 7 

# ee q 

! 
¢ m 
Sn ae ing he a 
of 
P of - “at 
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SME a my 
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377 J 4 we 
rays t, 
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Billy 
step by slou 


Stewart 


yptogram whicl 


Bible.  Slou 
way to the . ‘Treasure’ 
Elliot VI dictated, while Gordon wrote; 
had the plainest hand Billy danced impa 
tiently around him, looking over his shoulder 
Gordon handed over his finished tabulation to 
Elliot VI It read 
Total number of numbers: 83; there are nine 
of 1; there are seven of 5, 6; there are five of 3, 
7, 12, 18; there are four of 2, 15, 24; there are 
three of 4, 14, 23: there are two of 8, 9, 11, 13 
17, 19, 20; and there is one of 10, 16, 21, 22, 26 
Where go from here?’’ asked Billy 
She had not entirely taken in the bearing of the 
Britannica quotations on the cipher 
‘Why, we rewrite it out, putting the letter E 
vhere the figure 1's are—there are nine of them 
Then we try the letter T, which is next in order 
of frequency according to the book, 
numbers § and 6 come; we have 
Of course both of them can't be T, 
let's do that and see what we get! 
The three young heads bent absorbedly over 
the cipher, the encyclopedia, the papers on the 
table. Billy chewed her pencil and wiggled het 
tongue. When all three had finished, each 
making a separate draft, they compared the three 
and made one correct copy. It looked like this 


he 


do we 


where the 
of each 


Well, 


seven 
but 


3 I 3 19 18 24 4 14 15 
7 17 8 k 19 24 12 E & 
) i5S°a2 & 18 18 E 4 23 
14 20 17 4 7 4 TI 20 23 
i5 7 2 2 is 3 3 7 
I I 24 23 9 wow 2Tr 83 
12 & 13 
T Tr 14 16 13 Il,gl8 T 7 
lS >} 2B. et oe 
I i 7 r @:-F: 3 


Hurrah! ied Billy E E T at the end 
of next to last line Must be either ‘meet’ or 
feet’! Now, try substituting F for all the 12's! 


But, as any one 
nothing tangible 
pencil, discouraged 

Wait a minute! 
d line-—F E I 


could see, that brought 
Elliot VI threw down his 


cried Billy. ‘End of the 
he next is a 9, beginning 


secor 


Stewart found in the 
step it led the 
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of third line. 
So 9 must be D. 
pencil some more 

What do you 
ways to discover 
asked Gordon. 

I wonder if we can’t develop a scheme for a 
numbered alphabet." 

Elliot VI frowned at the paper. ‘‘I see what 
you mean: if we can get a féw more letters, we 
can understand the scheme and fill in the gaps 

‘Well, what's your table of frequencies for? 
The encyclopedia groups the next frequencies, 
but ‘The Gold Bug’ 

Elliot VI looked at the old clock in the corner 
“Never mind ‘The Gold Bug'! We've all the 
time there is to find the answer to this puzzle 
But—we can't afford to sit up all night over it 
It’s one in the morning! Maybe if we sleep 

over it we'll get it—"’ 
= “Oh, we'll get it!’’ assured Gor- 
don. *'That paperwasn't preserved in 
‘4 the old treasure Bible all these years 
. to pop out at Billy just when we 
‘, needed that treasure worse than any 
Stewart has eeded it—for 
nothing. Let's work awhile 
longer.’ 

“Vote with Elly!” 
with a yawn 

“Just one more thing.” Elliot 
VI put the old Bible, the paper and 
all their notes carefully in the sate 
‘We don't tell anyone about this, 
until we've made up our minds, all 


But it can’t be T if § or 6 is T. 


I wonder She chewed her 


you discoverer of 
that isn’t there?"’ 


wonder, 
treasure 


ever 


stated Billy, 


three of us, that we should. If 
there is anything to this, we don’t 
want the other Stewarts to get 
ahead of us! 

To. which Gordon and Billy 
agreed. Perhaps none of them 
thought they could sleep, in spite 
of Billy's vote for bed, bur all of 
them did. Their dreams were of 
figures and letters, treasure and 


gold, college and expensive postage 
stamps, athletic prowess and medi- 
cal diplomas, all inextricably inter- 
mingled. The Stewart boys and 
gitl had never worked over a cryp- 
togram before, with untold treasure 
lying ip wait for its solution! 


CHAPTER THREE 


Not So Lucky 


HEY were awake early, in 
spite of a short night. Two 
hours of feverish work on the 
teasing little paper with its figures passed as 
rapidly as so many minutes, before Billy re- 
membered her responsibilities and lingeringly 
put down her pencil and paper to go to the 
kitchen and get breakfast 

It was after nine o'clock when they finished a 
silent meal—silent because they were in a hurry 
to get back to the problem. But some time 
during the meal Billy lost her enthusiasm for 
figuring on paper. She had an idea, and knew 
the quic kest way to put it into execution was to 
say nothing about it 

She slipped out of the hours> unobserved, a 
tape measure from her sewing basket and a copy 
of the cryptogram laid in a small notebook in 
her pocket. The day was cloudy and dark; 
few people were on Myrtle Avenue. The occa- 
ional passer-by she looked at sharply; most of 
knew and nodded to. But to one 
man she did not speak; she looked through him, 
and he, apparently, did not know she was on 
earth. ‘‘Funny!"’ she thought as she sped on 
her way. ‘Same blood, close as relatives can 
be in this generation, and we never speak! I 
wonder—I don't believe Aaron is doing so well 
with his store.” 

Billy neither liked nor disliked her distant 
cousins. She felt sorry for young Aaron—a lad 
of nineteen. He was bright, and she knew he 
wanted to go to college, but Aaron, Sr., scoffed 
at the idea. Aaron, Jr., was already at work 
in the store. ‘‘He doesn’t look as if he were 
prosperous—" Then a thought as a blow stryck 
her. ‘Neither can Elly or Gord go to college, 
unless we find the secret and get the treasure." 

She looked quickly behind her as she turned 
the corner, on her way to the other part of Lees- 
boro. ‘‘Of course Aaron couldn't have any idea, 
but I don’t want to be seen going in there—"’ 
she thought. ‘‘Fool idea, and I don’t believe 
in it, bur—"’ 

It was a long walk to the old ‘haunted 
house,”’ the neglected and deserted Stewart Hall 
which had been the home of Elliot II and his 
son, Elliot III, until Elliot II] had taken his 


bride to the house in which his three young 


them she 
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descendants now lived. Stewart Hall had now 
no value. Dr. Elliot Stewart V had paid taxes 
on it more from sentiment than any thought 
that it could be sold. Leesboro had marched 
on and left it behind. 

Billy succeeded in pushing her way through 
the weeds and grass which concealed any evi- 
dences of what must once have been a driveway, 
and entered the doorless portal of her great 
great-grandfather's deserted home unobserved 

She looked on a cheerless scene. The windows 
were glassless these many years. The pillars of 
the portico had long since decayed and fallen, 
The floor was rotted, wavery and dangerous 
Dirt, cobwebs, rain spots, damp walls, which 
but suggested here and there the whiteness which 
had once been theirs, all showed the effects of 
years of neglect. The great brick fireplace in 
what Billy knew was once the library was green 
with mold; blackened ashes told of some bovish 
picnic. A rat scuttled across the floor, and 
Billy stifled a shriek; a spider descended upon 
an invisible web to examine the intruder; an 
inquisitive hen stalked clucking across the 
rotten floor, composedly stepping over a gap- 
ing hole beneat h which blackness indicated 
cellar. 

Billy snitfed a little at the odor of age and 
decay, then shook herself and took out her tape 
measure, the cryptogram, a pencil and her note 
book. Patiently, she measured every 
the house, its length, 


room 10 
its breadth, and guessed 
at its height. She made a rough plan of the 
located the windows and the doors 
But her face fell as she compared her figures 
with the cryptogram. Her thought was that 
perhaps the figures on the cryptogram were not 
symbols for letters, in spite of the fact that they 
ran from 1 to 26. If they were, perhaps, dimen- 
they might contain a clue to the ‘‘trea- 

But she could find no relation between 
any of her measurements and the figures on the 
copy of the cipher. 

“Oh, well, no harm done,"’ she said aloud, 
pocketing her disap pointing results It 1 car 
get out as | came in-—" 

But she was not so lucky 


rooms, 


sions, 
sure. + 


As she turned at 
what had once been the gate, she came face to 
face with a schoolmate 

“Hello, Billy!’ cried Ted Arnold What 


are you doing here?" 

‘Planning a picnic!"’ answered Billy prompt- 
lv, salving her conscience with the thought that 
there were many kinds of picnics 

*'Tisn't safe any more!’’ objected Ted 

“I'm afraid you're right,’ agreed 
“See you later—"’ 


Billy. 


HE walked home thoughtfully 
not even mention it 


“He may 
And he may blurt it 

out where Aaron, Jr., can hear— oh, well! 
Suppose they do know I was in the haunted 
house!" ’ She put the incident from her mind 

‘Any luck?’ she asked as she came into the 
library, where Gordon and Elliot were hard at 
work. 

“Try it again Elliot 
“Don't know. Got a scheme— 

Tell me!’’ demanded Billy. 

“Trouble with this thing is there are no di- 
visions of words to tell you where one leaves 
off and another begins!"’ explained Gordon 
**Butr—Billy, how many B: » in the English 
language, of three letters each, the first and last 
of which are alike, are there?’’ 

“Nine thousand six hundred and fifty-two! 
grinned Billy promptly. ‘Ask me another? 

“Don't kid. There are less than you'd think 
Look here!"’ Gordon drew a sheet of paper for- 
ward. “The three-letter combinations which 
begin and end with the same letter are Ada, 
aha, awa, ere, eye, ewe, oho, dad, did, gag, mam, 
nan, pap, tat, pep, bib, lil, sis, tit, bob, non, 
pop, tot, pip, wow, dud, nun, pup, tut 

Billy looked puzzled But how can vou find 
these, any of them, in those figures?” 

‘Don't vou see?”’ Elliot VI broke in. ‘There 
are numbers arranged that way—}3 | 3and 12312. 
That's the clue!’ 

‘But there are such a lot of the words! 
jected Billy. ‘They can't all be right 

‘Be yourself!"’ cut in Gordon. ‘‘Of course 
they can't. But most of them are improbable 
Only two, perhaps three, are rege He 
wasn't writing of girls or boys; Nan, Lil, Sis, 
Pap, Dad—all out! Dud hadn't been invented 
in the early sixties. He wasn't writing of babies 
bibs or dogs’ pups. The shortness of the mes- 
sage shows it wouldn't have included aha or 
oho. So ere, which is a short form, and old- 
fashiored, for {the word before, eye, did, and 
perhaps nun are the only likely meanings of 
3130r12312. And 3can't be both a vowel and 
a consonant! As there are more figure |'’s than 
anything else, 1 ought to be a vowel. The 3 1 3 
ought to be did or eye.”’ 

“Thanks for the lesson!"’ Billy looked at the 
cryptogram. ‘But I think you are all wet. 
There are more |’s than any other figure. So 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 212} 
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Portion of Firestone Tire— 
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sole of athlete's shoe at left. 
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extra protection for the shoe. Notice that 
the black rubber reinforcements running 
up the front and over the instep are all 
double-stitched to stand all the strains that 
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put upon them. The upper is made of stout 
long-wearing duck, in white or brown, 

You can tell your folks that this remark- 
able Firestone Athletes’ shoe will wear and 
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—and an upper as good as the sole. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210) 


1 ought to be E. If 1 is E, you got to solve 
1ZEE9and 12EE5. See here She grabbed 
a pencil and wrote rapidly: 

Aee, bee, cee, dee, fee, gee, hee, ice, jee, kee, 
lee, mee, nee, Oee, pee, gee, ree, see, tee, uee, vee, 
wee, xee, yee, zee. 

‘*‘Now,"’ she went on, ‘find the combination 
in those which can have two endings, like ‘feet’ 
and ‘feed’ or ‘reel’ and ‘reed'—there can't be 
many—"’ 

I never thought of that!’’ cried Elliot VI. 

Here—maybe we are on the right track!" In 
turn, he commenced to write out the possible 
words with ‘‘ee’’ in them which had 9 same 
consonant at the beginning and double E in the 
center. 

Biily, watching this somewhat long process 
over his shoulder, had the read words copied 
by the time he finished. ‘Here you are!"’ she 
announced, dryly. He read aloud: ‘'Beef, 
been, beer; deed, deem, deep, deer; feed, feel, 
feet; heed, heel; keel, keen, keep; meek, meet; 
peel, peek, peep, peer, peet; reed, reek, reel; 
seed, seek, seem, seen, seep, seer; teem, teen; 
weed, ween, weep.” 

Now what?” asked Billy, dryly 

“Throw out the impossible words,”’ 
gested Elliot VI 

‘Impossible words?"’ 

“Yes. It’s a short sentence—eighty-three 
letters; if it averages four letters to a word, 
that’s only twenty-one words. The man who 
wrote that, if it’s about treasure, wasn't putting 
down beef or beer, meck or peet or reek, or writ- 
ing of seed or weed or weep! Let's try deep and 
deed, feet and feel, seek and seem, or seen."’ 

This also was a long, long job. But none of 
the rewritten ciphers ‘“‘translated’’ on his 
scheme made any sense. True, they suggested 
further clues, but the more any of the newer 
clues were pursued the deeper into the maze 
they went and the less sure they felt of their 
ground. 

At ten o'clock that night Elliot VI threw 
down his pen. He had just completed for the 
hundredth time a ‘‘translation’’ of an alphabet 
most complicatedly made from ‘‘a is 13, b is 11, 
c is 14, d is 10,"’ with no tangible result. Occa- 
sionally a ‘‘translation’’ would give them a 
flash of hope, as some English word stood out of 
an incomprehensible mixture of letters. Gor- 
don made ‘‘Eliat’’ out of one effort, and was sure 
he was on the right track, but ‘‘hhgfzy"’ as the 
next word discouraged him! Billy pored over 
Poe, tried weird substitutions of her own; the 
encyclopedia stayed open at ‘‘cryptograms”’ 
without effort under Gordon's labors. 

“| know what I'm going to do!"’ declared 
Billy. ‘I'm going to the library and get some 
books on cryptograms. Poe and the encyclo- 
pedia don’t know it all!"’ 

“Well, allright. But I don't want anybody to 
know why," said Elliot. ‘“‘If the other Stewarts 
knew about this—’’ 

Oh, I saw Aaron, the elder, this morning!’ 
cried Billy. ‘He's not doing well in the store.”’ 

You don't mean you talked to him?’ Both 
brothers spoke at once, horrified 

‘For supposedly clever boys you are excellent 
examples of ‘I don’t think’!" Billy was scorn- 
ful. ‘Of course I didn’t talk to him—you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves! But his 
collar was dirty, and his shoes were broken, 
and his vest was torn! Anyone can see he isn't 
prosperous. He couldn't send Aaron, Jr., to 
college even if he wanted to!"’ 

“Oh. You sure do see things. I should worry 
about Aaron, Jr., going to college—’’ Elliot 
VI's voice trailed off. “If Aaron, Sr., thought 
we had a clue—"’ 

‘He couldn't do a thing!"’ cried Gordon 

‘*He'd steal it if we found it, if he could!’ 
Gordon's voice was fierce. *‘Well, let him try!" 

I'm going to bed!"" announced Billy. ““To- 
morrow, I'm going to the library.” 


sug- 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Billy Brings Disaster 
B= walked the mile to the impressive en- 


trance of the library immediately after 
breakfast next morning. She was a con- 
stant patron of the book shelves, and an old 
hand at using the card catalogue. She found her 
references and wrote her application cards 
quickly: Paine’s ‘‘Cryptology,’’ Hibbard’s 
“Ciphers and Cipher Solutions,’’ Abbazio’s 
‘Cryptograms, Ancient and Modern.’’ She 
handed her slips to little Miss Ward, who had 
been on the desk ever since Billy could read. 
Miss Ward took them smilingly, but raised 
her eyebrows as she read the titles 
‘Sorry, but they are out,’ she said. 
“Our?” Billy was surprised. “‘How do you 
know, without looking?’ 
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“They were taken out yesterday. 
Aaron Stewart got them. He's always getting 
queer books. It’s a pity his father won't send 
him to college, but— I think that new Sabatini 
novel you wanted is here—"’ 

Billy covered her mouth with her hand that 
her fright might not show. Books on crypto- 
grams, taken out by Aaron Stewart! She turned 
away, dazed, to think it out. What could he 
want with those books? How could he know of 
their cryptogram? Had he looked in through 
the Bo am as they figured and worked? He 
couldn't have seen the cr ptogram, if he had 
It wasn't stolen—they had worked with it the 
evening before—and it was yesterday, not to- 
day, that the books had been taken. Could it be 
coincidence? Billy shook her head; it was too 
pat for that! One set of Stewarts finds a crypto- 
gram and another set gets books to help solve 
a cryptogram. She turned back to Miss Ward 
No use letting her see that anything was—well, 
quecr. 

“Save them for me when he brings them back, 
will you please, Miss Ward?’’ she asked. 

“Sure, I'll save them—but it’s hardly neces- 


Young 


sary. I don’t think they've ever been off the 
shelves before. Funny you should both want 
them."’ Miss Ward looked at Billy sharply 


thought I'd like to know more about secret 
writing!’ announced Billy promptly. 

“Oh!"" » Miss Ward sounded disappointed 
“Well, I'll save them for you.”’ 

Billy left in a cold chill of fear. For suddenly 
she knew how Aaron, Jr., had seen the crypto- 
gram! Her feet flew as she ran home. Yester- 
day she had taken a copy in her notebook to 
Stewart Hall. She might have dropped it 
she couldn't have dropped it! It must still be in 
the book! It must—1it must! 


Fite VI called her as she sped through 


“I've been reading Poe's ‘Gold Bug,’ and 


the hall; Gordon yelled at her as she sped 

upstairs. But she paid no heed; the copy 
in her notebook was her sole thought. She flew 
to her own desk, yanked open the top, dragged 
out the notebook with the figures and dimen- 
sions which had been so well intended and 
seemed now so futile, pawed through the pages, 
shook the book, then turned it leaf by leaf—bur 
the copy was not there! 

Billy laid the book down, stood uncertain a 
moment, braced herself and went slowly down 
stairs to take her medicine. No one had ever 
accused any Elliot Stewart of cowardice since the 
day the stigma had descended upon that ancient 
Aaron who ran away from the country rather 
than fight for the South 

Elliot and Gordon were deep in papers and 
figures. Pencils flew. Excited comments passed 
back and forth. ‘‘Idiots, not to have thought 
of fours before! I'll bet we'll get a clue this time 
Where are you, Elly?" 

“You'll have to hold court!"’ announced Billy 
in a small voice. 

“No sense in putting down ieei,"’ responded 
Gordon. ‘'Go on to the next consonant and skip 
the vowels. Iggi, ihhi, ijji, ikki—"’ 

‘Boys!"’ Billy raised her voice. ‘‘I've made a 
mess of things. You'll have to hold court.” 

Elliot VI turned away from his papers. To 
“hold court’’ had been a Stewart household 
practice all their lives. 

Elliot VI swallowed. There had always be- 
fore been a wise judge: the father who would 
never judge again as moderator when two of his 
children sat in judgment on a third. 

‘What have you done?”’ Elliot VI asked kind- 
ly. Gordon looked at her curiously; it must be 
something grave to demand attention from the 
cryptogram. 

Billy told her story simply, without trying to 
excuse herself. She had gone to Stewart Hall 
to measure, thinking she had a clue. She had 
evidently dropped her copy of the cryptogram 
while doing it. On the way out she had met 
Ted Arnold. Probably he told Aaron, Jr. ‘'Is 
he Aaron V or Aaron VI, Elly? N'mind! 
And then I went to the library, and the books 
on cryptograms were out—Miss Ward said Aaron 
took them yesterday. That's all."’ 

It was “court procedure’’ that the accused 
should say no words of regret or extenuation 
Their father had told them: ‘‘Talk facts. The 
court will decide the motives and the sorrow, the 
regret and the responsibility. Just facts.’’ Billy 
sniffed, once. She had only told facts. They 

robably knew how sorry she was, how she 
-_ herself. She turned, rather blindly, and 
left the room. That also was ‘‘court pro- 
cedure."’ 

Gordon looked at Elliot VI, Elliot VI back at 
Gordon. Neither had missed the misery in the 
wobegone face. Both of them grinned. 

‘‘Messy—but can’t be helped! Suppose he 
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Tiewe ane cntiees 


the Eastman 
$30000 Prize Contest? 


One of the 1223 cash awards can easily be yours 


PROBABLY you have already heard 
of this big event for picture-takers. But 
did you know that your chances of win- 
ning a large cash prize are exceptionally 
good? Here's the reason. 

Technical skill is only a minor factor 
in this contest. What the judges are 
looking for are interesting pictures. And 
who has a better opportunity than you to 
“‘spot’’ subjects that are really interesting? 

Every day of your life you see scores of 
incidents chock full of interest. At school 
or on the hikes and camping trips you take, 
hosts of interesting picture opportunities 
await your camera. Your chances of win- 
ning are as good as, if not better than, 
mother's and dad's. 


GRAND PRIZE $2,500—For the best 
picture of any type in the following 
classifications. 

STATE PRIZES—For Child and Baby 
Pictures—$11,400 will be awarded for 
the picture showing the most interesting 
children... in both March and April $100 


will be given for the best child picture 
from each state of the United States and 
each province of Canada, making 114 prizes 
in all. District of Columbia counts as one 
state; Hawaii, Alaska and all other U. S. 
dependencies combined count as one state; 
the Maritime provinces of Canada count 
as one province. British Columbia and 
the Yukon count as one province. 

Every picture of children that you sub- 
mit stands a chance of winning the Grand 
Prize; or any of the 103 prizes in each of 
four other awards. And even if youdon’t 
come in for a share of the prize money, you 
will, at least, have made an attractive 
picture to add to your collection. Any- 
thing goes as long as it is a picture of 
children, and if it has the least spark of 
interest in it, don’t fail to send it in. 
AWARD NO. 1—Scenics—For the best 
picture of any city or country outdoor 
scene . . . a first prize of $500; a second of 
$250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 
each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 2—Informal Portraits— 








1 Any resident of the United States and its 
dependencies or any resident of the Dominion 
of Canada is eligible, excepting individuals and 
families of individuals engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in the manufacture, sale, com- 
mercial finishing or professional use of photo- 
graphic goods. This contest is strictly for the 
amateur. Contest starts March 1, closes May 
31, 1929 
2 Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye, or other 
camera producing negatives not larger than 
344 x 5% inches (postcard size) and any brand 
of film, chemicals and papers may be used in 
making pictures for this contest. A contestant 
need not own the camera. The finishing, of 
course, may be done by his dealer. 
3 Both ordinary contact prints, and enlarge- 
ments not to exceed 7 inches in the long 
dimension, are eligible; but, 
4 In the Special Enlargement Competition, 
prints having a long dimension of not less 
than 9 inches or more than 17 inches are eligible 
Entries in the Enlargement Competition are 
eligible for Special Enlargement Prizes only 
5 Prints shall be unmounted, but an entry 
blank shall be enclosed. Use the accompany- 
ing blank, obtain others from dealers; copy the 
form, or write Prize Contest Office, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
6 An entrant may submit as many pictures as 
he pleases and at as many different times as 
he pleases, provided that the pictures have been 
made on or after March 1, 1929, and that they 
reach the Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., by the specified 
closing date 
7 Entries in the Child Picture Contest to be 
eligible for the March award shall be re- 
ceived at the Prize Contest Office, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., by mid- 
night of March 31, 1929; and for the April award 
by midnight of April 30, 1020. The child ir the 
picture shall not have passed the twelfth birthday. 
8 A picture that is to be considered in the 
Child Picture Contest must be so desig- 
nated on the back. 





Read these simple conditions 


In the case of other pictures, however, the 
entrant need not, unless he wishes to, specify 
into which of the classifications his pictures 
should go. The Prize Contest Office reserves 
the right to change a classification for the benefit 
of the entrant. If not classified on the back by 
the entrant, the pictures will go into the classes 
in which they are most likely to win 
9 Each prize-winning picture, together with 

the negative, and the rights to the use 
thereof for advertising, publication, or exhibi- 
tion in any manner, becomes the property of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. 
10 No prints can be returned, except that 

entries in the Enlargement Competition will 
be returned upon request. All mailings are at 
owner's risk 

Donot send negatives until they are requested. 
11 The decision of the judges will be final 

In the event of a tie, the advertised award 
will be paid to each of the tying contestants. 
1 All pictures will be judged 50% on subject 

interest; 25% on composition and arrange- 
ment; 25% on photographic excellence (cor- 
rectness of exposure, etc.). 
13 Mail pictures to Prize Contest Office, East- 

man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
1 An entrant may receive only one prize 

In case the judges select any entrant for 
more than one award, he will receive the largest 
thereof. If he wins, for example, a $100 state 
prize in the Child Picture Contest, and if either 
the same print or another of his prints in the 
General Contest wins an award larger than 
$100, he will receive the larger amount. The 
Eastman Kodak Company will consider the 
purchase of desirable pictures even though not 
prize winners. 

15 Winners of the state prizes in the Child 

Picture Contest for March will be notified 
as soon as possible after March 31, and for the 
April Contest as soon as possible after April 30, 
1929; winners in the Special Enlargement Com- 
petition and all other classifications will be 
notified as soon as possible after May 31, 1929 

















Pictures made at from, say, two toten feet 
distance, for the purpose of showing a 
person's features . . . a first prize of $500; 
a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 3—Story-Telling Pictures 

For the pictures telling the most inter- 
esting story . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 4—Sport Pictures—For 
the best pictures of sports and games. ..a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 cach and 
75 prizes of $5 cach. 

AWARD NO. 5—Animal Pictures— 
For the best pictures of pets, live stock, 
wild animals, either at large or in zoos 
...a first prize of $500; a second of $250; 
a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 6—Nature Study Pictures 
—For the best pictures of flowers, birds, 
butterflies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any 
nature subject . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 7—Buildings and Archi- 
tectural Detail — For the best exteriors of 
homes, churches, schools, offices, libraries, 
other buildings, or portions thereof... a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a 
third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
75 prizes of $5 cach. 

AWARD NO. 8—Interior Pictures —For 
the best inside views of rooms, corridors, 
staircases, or other portions of homes or 
other buildings . . . a first prize of $500; 


For a program of 
delightful enter- 
tainment tune in 
on the Kodak 
Hour each Friday 
at 10 P. M. New 
York time over the 
Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 


Street Address 


Make of 
Camera 





a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 9—Still Life Studies— 
For the best pictures of art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, any still life subject in artistic 
arrangement . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 


AWARD NO. 10—Unusual Photographs 
For the best pictures made at night; 
pictures of fires, lightning, storms; sil- 
houettes; or any pictures that are unusual 
either as to topic or as to photographic 
treatment a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 
Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350 
—Any picture is a better picture when 
enlarged. For the best enlargements from 
negatives made on or after March 1, 1929 
. .. a first prize of $500; a second of $250, 
a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 
50 prizes of $5 each. Your film dealer or 
photo-finisher will be glad to help you 
choose a picture likely to win. (See Con- 
ditions Nos. 2 and 4.) 
THEJUDGES: Amelita Galli-Curci, Ethel 
Barrymore, Howard Chandler Christy, Clare Briggs, 
Hector Charlesworth, James R. Quirk, Rudolf 
Eickemeyer and Kenneth Wilson Williams. For 
the two monthly Child Picture Contests, the three 
bast mentioned will be the judges. 


Enter this contest now! 


Increase your chance of 
winning by beginning to take petures at once! 


There is no limit to the number you are permitted to 


submit. The more you enter, the more likely you are 
to capture one of the big cash prizes. Clip the entry 
blank in the corner and get your camera out 
today. This may prove to be the most profitable 
advertisement you ever read. 


Kodak Film in the 
familiar yellow 
box is dependably 
uniform. Reduces 
the danger of un- 
der- or over-expo- 
sure. It gets the 
bucture. 


Town and State. . 


Make of 
Film , . 
204 


Enclose this blank with your entries and mail to Prize Contest Office, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Do not place your name on either the front or the back of any picture. Be sure that 
all entries in the State Child Picture Contest are so designated on the backs of the prints. 


Only pictures made during March, April and May, 1929, are eligible 
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The AKRO AGATE COMPANY 
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Riding a New Departure equipped bicycle 
is a real joy — because you constantly have 
a sturdy little giant in the rear wheel which 
provides smooth, smart control of speed 
and stop. The New Departure Brake is 
built like the multiple disc clutch in father’s 
automobile. Twelve ‘‘steel to bronze 
discs, pictured here, provide twenty-two 
breaking surfaces that grip each other in 
gliding resistance to speed—or in an em- 
ergency they will clinch instantly for a 
quick halt. Furnished on any make of bi- 
cycle—-or your dealer can quickly install 


One on your present bicycle. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG, CO., BRISTOL, CONN, 


” 





mm will help make, 


Let Mr. Akro help you become the marble 
champion. Insist on Akro Agates in “the box with 


A letter from you to MR. AKRO, enclosing 
3 cents in stamps, will bring you this in- 
teresting booklet, telling all about 
marble games and tour- 

nament rules. 








LOOK FOR THE CROW ON EVERY BOX 


When writing to advertisers, please 


A NEW'CHAMP" 
a 


OCEAN CITY, N.J. 


Mr. Akro is right on the job helping 
to make a new marble champion. All 
over the country ... . all over the world .... he is 
showing boys that Akro Agates are sure-fire winners. 


Akro Agates are perfectly round . . . they have to roll where you 
aim ‘em. You can’t chip ’em .. . they’re hard as nails! 
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THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 


TREASURES OF DARKNESS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 212] 


could solve this?’’ Gordon pointed at the 
cryptogram. 

“Good a chance as we have,"’ admitted Elliot 
VI. ‘He was ready for college when his father 
put his foot down.”’ 

“But all he knows is that an Elliot Stewart 
dropped a paper with some figures, in old 
Stewart Hall!"’ 

‘It’s enough!” Elliot VI was suddenly grim. 
“They've always believed either we had the 
treasure or knew where it was. Dad's death, 
followed by Billy's dropping a cryptogram in 
Stewart Hall! Oh, they know what it is, all 
right! Well, all the more reason for our solving 
it first!"’ 

*"What'll we do to her?’’ Gordon nodded to 
the empty doorway. 

‘‘What would Dad have said?’ Elliot VI came 
back. ‘‘She isn’t guilty of anything except being 
careless. Her heart's in trying to help—’’ 

‘‘A’right!"" Gordon turned back to his pa- 
pers. “‘Ikki, illi, immi—"’ 

“Billy!"’ called Elliot VI. ‘Come on back.” 

Billy marched in, head up, face pale, eyes big 
and grave. 

“Court says you were unintentionally guilty of 
rank carelessness. Court takes into considera- 
tion the motive that sent you there. Keep your 
mouth shut and help us work 

“Oh, Elly!’’ Billy winked back most ‘‘un- 
manly’ tears. ‘I'm such a fool!”’ 

‘But we always knew that, so it’s no shock to 
have you tell us!’ Gordon reached up to pull at 
asmall ear. ‘‘Love of Pete, shut up and help us 
work this out—"’ 

But Billy turned and fled. The ‘“‘court’’ 
might have ordered her to her room for a day, 
have deprived her of reading for a week, have 
locked up her stamps, have Sapsived her of any 
further -part in solving the cipher—and the 
“‘court’’ just called her careless and—and—told 
her—to help! Billy buried her face in her hands, 
then shook herself fiercely. 

“I'll pay you back for being so—so darned 
white!"’ she promised herself. “I ought to be 
tarred and feathered!”’ 


HROUGH a long afternoon the boys were 

not interrupted in their labors save for lunch, 

to which a meek voice called them. Billy 
made herself scarce. When ‘“‘court’’ had passed 
sentence there were never any recriminations 
afterward. But she felt the more guilty because 
her brothers had been so lenient. 

They saw her no more after lunch until late 
afternoon, when she appeared in the door, crept 
noiselessly across the room and picked up the 
old Bible from the table. 

‘‘May I take this?’’ she asked. “I want to 
look at it.” 

Elliot VI, in the middle of a complicated 
substitution, nodded absently. Billy crept out 
again, as noiselessly as she had come in, and 
tiptoed upstairs to her room. 

‘There must be a clue—there must be!’ she 
told herself. ‘‘It's not to be found the way we've 
been working—it can’t be. Great-great-grand- 
father Elliot II couldn't have been a trained 
writer of secret documents! He was just an old- 
school Southern gentleman; he was a planter in 
the early days of the country. I doubt if he had 
more than just an ordinary education.” 

Billy put the Bible on her table, took a copy of 
the cipher from her pocket—she had grabbed it 
while the boys were at lunch, not having the 
face to ask for another after having lost one— 
and stared at it. 

“Why did he put in that insert (12 and 13)?” 
she asked aloud. ‘Why is it arranged in nine 
columns when there are 83 numbers altogether? 
3, 1, 3, 19, 18—sounds like a date! 31, 3, 1918, 
last day of March, 1918? No! This is old; old. 
That's just coincidence. I wonder—*’ She bent 
over the paper. ‘‘At the other end is, 7, 6, 18, 
6, 3; suppose that were 7, 6, 1863. That might 
be the 6th of July, 1863—just after Gettysburg!’’ 

Billy gasped. She closed her eyes, tight; the 
room swung suddenly around her, as if on a 
pivot. When she opened them her furniture had 
resumed its orderly inactivity, yet her familiar 
room looked different, somehow; she felt as if 
she were in a strange home. 

They were working the wrong way! The 
figures didn't stand for letters—at least, some of 
them didn’t; five of them made a probable date 
at the end of the cipher. Why? Why? There 
were so many things for which there was no 
reason! Why were the figures in columns of 
nines? Why were “12 and 13"’ inserted in the 
middle? Why should there be only twenty-six 
numbers if the numbers didn’t stand for letters? 

“Why, Gordon's tables of frequencies are all 
wrong, if some of the figures are letters and 
some are dates.”’ 

Billy jumped, grabbing the cipher copy, and 
started for the door. She flew downstairs on 


mention Tak Youtnu'’s CoMPANION 


light feet, dancing with the thought that she 
had a clue which they had missed. But some- 
thing stopped her at the door; she hung back, 
then stopped to see what her brothers were 
doing. 

Gordon sat with his head in his hands, 
Elliot VI paced the floor. 

‘I'm afraid we're just wasting time,"’ he said. 
“We'll have to have help—and then, because of 
“ml tata dropping that cipher, it may be too 
ate. 

Billy cringed. They thought it serious, then. 

“Yes.’" Gordon spoke low, discouraged. 
““No use fooling with this much longer—we are 
not getting anywhere. But Aaron won't fool 
with it at all. If Aaron, Jr., hasn't the brains 
to try, spite of the books he took out of the 
library, his dad will get help, right away." 

“And if they find a solution?” 

“Great Scott! They'll hunt in our land and 
steal what they find—why, they think it’s theirs 
by right. We've got to have help!"’ 

Silence. Billy held her breath. Then Gordon 
se again: ‘‘Well, let’s have one more try. 

oor old Elly! It matters so much more to you, 
much as I'd like to play football on State!"’ 


**Bunk!"* cried Elliot VI. ‘‘It matters to us 
all—let’s get at it."’ 
Billy crept back upstairs. ‘“‘I've caused 


trouble enough! It’s probably just coincidence 
—about the dates. Oh, if I could only give 
them a real clue—a real one!"’ 


CHAPTER FIVE 
A Clue at Last 


ILLY sat down before the table and stared 
at the old Bible. Its tooled leather cover 
fascinated her; it had held the cipher on 

which so much depended. She had full belief in 
the reality of the treasure now; stronger that it 
succeeded so great an incredulity. Billy looked at 
thetitlepage:'‘Printedin London, MDCCX XVI." 

“‘Ie’s old, old—but, of course, the Bible is 
old—hundreds and hundreds—thousands—of 
years old. Father always said it was the most 
wonderful book—- 

“Miss Hazlitt said when she wanted anything 
she couldn't have she opened the Bible any old 
place, and the first verse she saw always helped 
her. I wonder—nonsense! I won't be super- 
stitious—"’ 

Billy rose to shut her door guiltily. She 
-— don the electric light. It had grown late 
and dark while she thought. As she Sen down 
her shades she noted that rain was falling 
steadily. Standing before the old Bible on her 
table, she shut her eyes, and opened it hap- 
hazard. Winking her eyes, she read aloud, pro- 
nouncing the old-fashioned ‘'s’s’’ like the 
“*f's’’ she thought they were: ‘‘‘And I will give 
thee the treafuref of darkneff, and hidden richef 
of fecret placef.'—"’ 

A cold chill ran up her back. ‘‘The treasures of 
darkness and hidden riches of secret places— 
why, that’s what we want! Oh—"’ 

She looked at the chapter heading, then read 
the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah through from 
beginning to end. ‘‘Nothing there, only the 
first three verses. I must remember: Isaiah 45, 
1, 2 and 3; Isaiah 45, 1, 2 and 3—45, 1, 2, and 3— 
45, 1, 2 and 3—2 and 3—12 and 13— Ob!" 

Billy shook from head to foot with the blind- 
ing possibility. Could it be? Cou/d it be? She 
stumbled across the room to her desk. It 
couldn’t be! ‘‘2 and 3—12 and 13. Hurry! 
Hurry! Suppose, oh, suppose—"’ The table— 
push the Bible to one side—paper—cipher— 
chapter—verse. Chapter and verse of what? 
16, 13, 11 (12 and 13), the eleventh and twelfth 
and thirteenth verses of the thirteenth chapter. 
“Sixteenth book of the Bible is—is,""—Billy 
turned to the Book hastily,—*‘is Nehemiah.” 

With a crow of delight, Billy turned to the 
Book, found Nehemiah, ruffled the pages with 
shaking fingers to the thirteenth epee and 
read the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth verses 
—with bitter disappointment. Nothing in them 
remotely aoaabied 4 suggestion as to a hidden 
treasure! 

“Oh, dolt, idiot! Of course not—of course 
not!’’ She flew back to her table. ‘‘Go back a 
number—it’s 14, 16, 13, 11, and 12 and 13 in 
parenthesis. The fourteenth book, the sixteenth 
chapter, the thirteenth verse; the—the—four- 
teenth book is 2nd Chronicles—’’ 

Again she trembled over the yellowed pages, 
shaking so she could scarce control her hands. 
With an effort she held her pencil motionless as 
she counted out the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth words of the thirteenth verse of the 
sixteenth chapter of the fourteenth book. 

She looked at the book blankly. ‘'But they 
don’t mean anything—but how could they? 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 216] 
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We can’t offer you anything as adventurous 
as Lindy’s non-stop hop to Paris, but we can 
offer you the shoes that champions wear— 
Keds—the greatest sports and play shoes ever 
made for non-stop, hard-playing feet. With 
Keds on your feet, you can take off for tennis 
or other sport excursions, confident of fast, 
sure footwork. 

Keds are extra fine sports shoes—much 





KEDS BIG LEAGUER 


Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer 
sports shoe for hard-playing boys. Special 
safety-sole lets you take turns on one foot. 
Tough tan toe strip protects against scuf- 
fing. “Feltex” insole. Eyelets that won't 
pull out. A Big Time shoe in every way. 





ae 


KEDS GLADIATOR (Brown) 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “Feltex” insole keeps 
the foot cool and comfortable. Rein- 

F forced toe gives extra protection at point 
of hardest service. Special non-skid sole. 
Grins at punishment. 





better than ordinary “sneakers”. Each pair of 
Keds is made over a special foot-health lase— 
and Keds’ tough safety-soles are specially de- 
signed to grip the smoothest surfaces, and to 
absorb the roughest shock. 

With Keds on your feet you can take turns 
on one foot and not skid. You can lace Keds 
tight, too—so your feet can’t rub and chafe. 

Keds offer the most complete line of 












































How’s this for braking power? The picture shows 
a heavy office window raised by pressing Keds 
Spring-Step against the pane, and pushing upward 
at the sharpest angle you choose. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Ag #10 $125 9150 $975 nag up to $400 
The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you’spend. 


Non- stop fe et for hard hops 


models for every indoor sport and outdoor 
activity, and are manufactured by the world’s 
largest specialists in canvas rubber-soled 
footwear. You will find Keds displayed in 
the best shoe stores in town—at all prices, 
too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 up to 
$4.00. 

Keds—Keds—Keds—Look for that name 
stamped on all genuine Keds. 





KEDS SHORT-STOP 
Note the special safety-sole that protects 
your feet; whether you're playing base- 
ball or taking the jolts of the trail. 





KEDS MERCURY 


The winner in the popular priced field 
and a wonderful shoe for the money. 
Tough amber colored sole. Black athletic 
trimmings and ankle patch. Nickel eye- 
lets. “Feltex” insole. If you’re looking for 
an exceptional value at the price, ask 
your dealer to show you Mercury. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu's CoMPANION 
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, SHOES: 


=To succeed in any walk of 
life, neat-looking shoes 
help make the good im- 
pression you must give! 


Be “polished”—spend 2 
minutes a day with 
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P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 1n 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 1n 1 Black for the top. 
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Learn to Play Duets 
on Your Bueschers— 


It’s the greatest sport of all -learning to 
play a Buescher Saxophone. Don’t miss it. 
You and your chum can have a heap of 
fun. It wont take long—soon you will be 
playing all the popular pieces as duets. 
Then you can join the school band or 
orchestra, or start a neighborhood orches- 
tra of your own. 

When you go to college, play in the band 
or join the orchestra. Many boys pay their 
way through college by playing in dance 
orchestras outside. 

At parties, your duets will be the hit of 
the program; popularity is certain to be 
yours. All your lives you will have fun at 
entertainments, at social functions, as well 
as at home, playing on your 


Bu, 


True Tone Saxophones 


For duets, no two instruments make sweeter 
harmonies than the Buescher E flat Alto and the 
Buescher B flat Tenor or Soprano Saxophones. 
With these two full-toned, easy playing instru- 
ments, you and your chum can soon play all the 

atest popular music 


Only a Buescher Gives You ALL These Features: 


Patented Snap-on Pads — greatest improve- 
ment for beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more 
cementing. No lost time waiting for repairs. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key — always 
positive, 

Hands never moved from one playing position. 

SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE — showing 
pictures of all Buescher models and many promi- 
nent professional players. Also contains first lesson 
chart. Sign coupon at right and mail today. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2752 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 












It will surprise 
Easy to Play {vt sys 
easy it is to play a Buescher—its many pat- 
ented improvements — found on no other 
make — will enable you to progress more 
quickly, 


6 Days’ Trial You or your chum 


; can try out any 
Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone. 
Trumpet or any other instrument for 6 
days in your own home, without obligation 
to keep it. We have a payment plan that 
makes it easy for you to own your Buescher 
— a little down and a little each month. 
See SS SB SS SSS eS ee ee ee eee eee 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., 517) 
2752 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen — Without obligating me in any way, 
send me your free literature and mention instru- 
ment interested in, 
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No matter what the words were, they wouldn't 
mean anything alone. Begin at the beginning— 
begin— No! Doitright. Number the books— 
| the books—the first twenty-six books! There 
are no higher numbers.”’ 

With pencil that flew, Billy made a list of the 
| first twenty-six books of the Old Testament: 
Genesis, 1; Exodus, 2; Leviticus, 3; and so on. 
Then aloud: **3, 1, 3,19; that is the third verse’of 
the first chapter of the third book of the Bible. 
The nineteenth word—might mean anything.”’ 

Feverishly she turned to the cipher. ‘“The 
next group of four numbers is—is—18, 24, 4, 14. 
Eighteenth book is Job; twenty-fourth chapter 
verse four—fourteenth word—’’ Billy cried 
aloud as if ata blow. “It can’t be—it is! Oh, 
hurry! Hurry!’’ 

But Billy could not hurry. Her pencil shook 
so she could not write. Her hands were aspen 
leaves; she felt sick with excitement. ‘“The 
next word will tell me if I’ve got it—if I have— 
Oh, Elly, Gordon! Suppose I’ve found it!"’ 

Billy dashed her ands across her eyes, pinched 
herself sharply and stood herself in a corner! 

‘*Behave!’’ she cried aloud. ‘“‘If you have, 
you have; and if you haven't, you haven't—"’ 

With a mighty effort she held her hands still. 
A still mightier one kept her motionless in the 
corner for a full minute. 

‘Now you may look up the third word,”’ she 
spoke softly, “if you think you can act like an 
Elliot Stewart; 15, 7, 17, 8— Fifteenth book is 
Ezra. Seventh chapter, seventeenth verse.’* 

Her finger traced eon the old rough paper to 
verse seventeenth. Then,she closed her eyes, 
steadying herself. ‘‘Oh, it must be right—it 
must be!"’ It was a prayer, though Billy didn’t 
know it. ‘Now for it!"’ 

She braced herself, then, very slowly, pro- 
nounced the words and numbers aloud. 

“One is ‘that.’ Two is ‘thou.’ Three is 
‘mayeft.’ Four is ‘buy.” Five is ‘fpeedily.’ 
Six is ‘with.’ Seven is ‘thif’ and eight is—I've 
got it! I've got it! I've solved it. Oh, Elly, 
Gordon, I did it, I did it!"’ 

Trembling with excitement, she dashed for the 
door. Then suddenly she hesitated. *‘Why not 
finish it? Take them the whole cipher, trans- 
jated? I lost it, endangered it; now I bring them 
the solution—" 

Hands tight gripped, she thought rapidly. 
The Elliot Stewarts are generous. She smiled. 
“Ah, no. Let them have the fun of doing some 
of it—their court was white and decent—I'm 
so darned glad for them—I’m so— Oh, you 
utter moron!’’ she cried to herself as she slumped 
into a chair and shook with strangled hysterics 
that came from relief from tension and from joy. 

Then she washed her face and hands, picked 
up her papers and book and marched slowly 
and, outwardly at least, calmly downstairs. 





she denied herself a little gesture of tri- 
umph. She walked in on her brothers as 
quietly as she could, trying to conceal her vivid 
excitement and curiosity. It had been a real 
effort to stop with those three wonderful words 
which convinced her she had solved the crypto- 
gram. But she held herself in ‘‘manfully.”’ 
‘How you making it?’’ she asked, hoping her 
voice didn’t tremble 
“Not making it. About ready to give up,”’ 
answered Elliot VI shortly. 
Billy danced to the table at which they 
worked and put a hand on each shoulder. 


Bi: would have been less than human had 


‘“*Boys,”’ she cried, ‘‘I—oh, Elly, Gordon, 
I've got the key.”” 
“What key?’ Elliot VI didn’t look 


up. 
‘Run away, Billy, do!" 

‘The key to the cipher.” 
softly. 

“Whar?” 

“I said I had found the key 
translate the cipher!"’ 

“I don’t believe it.” 

‘Ileana, if you are fooling—" 

When either of her brothers used her given 
name, Billy knew the matter was serious. But 
she smiled at Elliot VI triumphantly. ‘*’Tisn’t 
the time to call me anything but Billy! I tell 
you, I have the solution!" 

‘‘Well—what is it? Go on, spill ic!"" Gordon 
didn't believe either. 

“I've only read three words," answered Billy. 
‘IT wanted you to have the fun of doing it, your- 
selves—you've worked so hard—"’ 

‘What three words? Get on, can’t you? Are 
you serious? How could you solve it? Why 
can't you speak?"’ Elliot VI had her by the arm; 
excited voice and shaking hands mingled a 
measure of belief with his incredulity. 

“You won't let me get a word in edgewise! 
The first three words in the cipher are—but you 
shall read them for yourselves! Listen."’ Billy 


Billy said the words 


the key! I can 
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linked an arm in those of her brothers. ‘“‘] 
thought I had a clue—the date; it starts with a 
date and ends with a date. Oh, I know you 
think not, but it does! I came downstairs to 
tell you. You were all discouraged. I was 
afraid—afraid I'd bring you a false hope. So 
I went back. And I opened the Bible haphazard, 
as Miss Hazlitt said she did, and—and it opened 
at Isaiah, chapter forty-five, and I read the 
third verse. Then I read the first three verses."’ 
She paused. 

“Yes, yes—go on!”’ 

‘I read ‘And I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness and hidden riches of secret places,’”” 
said Billy, softly. 

There was a moment's silence. ‘Pretty pat— 
eh, what?"’ said Gordon. ‘‘Then, what?’’ 

‘Then I tried to remember, so I could tell you. 
I kept saying to myself, ‘45, 1, 2 and 3; 45, 1, 2 
and 3; 45, 1, 2 and 3'"’ 

She paused expectantly. But neither face 
showed any gleam of understanding. 

“Don't you get it? It sounded like something 
I had just read: 45, 1, 2 and 3; I thought of 11, 
12 and 13—the cipher, you know—the 12 and 13 
inserted. And—and—and then I numbered the 
books of the Bible, and that's the way to read 
the cipher! The first number is the number of 
the book, then comes the number of the chapter, 
then the number of the verse and then the number 
of the word in the verse!"’ 

*“What?’’ shouted Gordon. 

“And I’m so glad—oh, I'm so glad for you 
both!"’ cried Billy, hugging each arm convul- 
sively. 

“What are the three words? You can’t be 
right. The numbers can’t stand for anything 
but letters—there are twenty-six of them."’ 

‘The first three words,’’—Billy paused again 
deliberately, her mouth working,—'‘are, ‘Sha/l- 
hide-money|'"’ 

‘Great Scott!" Gordon fell on the Bible as if 
it were food and he starving. Elliot grabbed up 
the cipher and looked at it as if he never had 
seen it before. ‘‘Where does the fourth word 
begin?’’ Gordon snatched the cipher from 
Elliot’s hand. 

‘Never mind where the fourth word begins!"’ 
cried Elliot VI. ‘‘I want to see for myself; 3, 1, 
3, 19—third book, first chapter, third verse— 


Hurry, Gord, you're so slow! There—there! 
Now, nineteenth word—one, two, three— 
seventeen, nineteen—'shall!’ So it is.”’ 


Gordon took the sheet Billy silently held our, 
on which she had listed the first twenty-six 
books of the Old Testament. ‘'18, 24, 4, 14 
18 is Job. Twenty-fourth chapter, fourth verse, 
fourteenth word, ‘hide!’ Billy you are a—"’ 

“Get on, get on!"’ cried Elliot VI. ‘‘Ezra 
7, 17—now, eighth word—'‘money!’ Billy, 
you are a—"" 

‘‘N’mind!"’ cried Gordon. ‘‘Here, Billy, take 
the paper and tell me the number of the book! 
Elly, you read the chapter and verse and word 
number to me.”’ 

Eyes alight with eager interest, hands fum- 
bling in haste, bodies trembling with expectation, 
they worked out the cipher, so simple and so 
obvious with the key, so utterly impossible to 
solve by any of the methods they had so pains- 
takingly tried. One by one the words were set 
down. Elliot VI wrote them in a column, with 
the figures opposite each. It read thus: 


31319 Shall 

18 244 14 hide 

157178 money 

119 24 12 fire 

11915 lace 

1211818 Pook 

1 24 2314 room 

201747 false 

462023 breast 

21562 right 

21563 hand 

76124 seven 

239102 bricks 

5855 in [tieth 
14 16 13 11 (12 and 13) one and for- 
185711 upward 

26 12312 remove 

11521 first 

52265 chance 


“Shall hide; money fire; place book; room 
false; breast right hand; seven bricks in one and 
fortieth; upward remove first; chance. July 6, 
1863."" He read aloud, puzzled. ‘But that 
doesn't make any sense!"’ he cried. ‘‘Place 
book—room false—breast right hand—"’ 

“You haven't punctuated right!’’ objected 
Billy. ‘‘Read it this way: Shall hide money, 
fireplace, book room, false breast, right hand, 
seven bricks in, one and fortieth upward, remove 
first chance.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 218] 
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CHRYSLER Morors 


In the precise form in which it 1s 
operated, Chrysler Motors represents a j ae = 
new economic force in the industry be- 
cause, while preserving a complete 
separate identity in the products and 
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their distribution, it welds together the 
advantages resulting from the common 
policy of engineering, purchasing, 
manufacturing and financing under one 
personal head, Walter P. Chrysler. 
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Style and Value 
Leader In Its Field 


America’s younger set have 
taken to the new Chrysler- 
built Plymouth with the same 
eagerness with which they wel- 
comed the first Chrysler cars. 


In Plymouth’s radiant style 
and full-size they see outward 
evidence of the new value 
that Chrysler resources now 
bring to the field of lowest- 
priced cars. 


And in addition to typical 
Chrysler qualities of perform- 
ance, smoothness and han- 
dling ease, they note the 
exceptional safety of Chrysler 
weatherproof hydraulic brakes 
on all four wheels. 





A CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 








Style leadership, unusual com- 
fort, safety and economy of 
operation—with all these de- 
sirable qualities, it is not sur- 
prising that today’s alert young 
men should prefer Plymouth 
as the outstanding dollar value 





among lowest-priced auto~ 


mobiles. 
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THE CHOICE OF YOUTH FOR 
SMARTNESS AND ZESTFUL PERFORMANCE 


The new De Soto Six appeals irresistibly to 
the spirit of youth. Its beauty and smartness sin- 
gle it out for the companionship of today’s genera- 
tion. Its speed, its nimbleness, and its comfort are 
in perfect accord with the demands of those who 
live and play so eagerly and so enthusiastically. 


Seven Body Styles, $845 to $955, at the factory 





DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 
(Division of Chrysler Corporation), Detroit, Michigan 


| De Soro Six 


| A CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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Another Crack 
Rifleman Says: 


Our forefathers settled 
America with a Bible in 
one hand and a rifle in 
the other. American boy- 
hood accepts the future 
responsibility of Ameri- 
can manhood best, when 
taught the moral lessons 
of the Bible and the phy- 
sical fitness of clear eyes, 
keen mind, and robust 
health which all follow 
in the wake of constant 
target practice. 

FRANK W. WINCH 
3 ‘alo Ait Sl coreman’’ 

Bee itlgh Magazine 













Buffalo Bill’s 
Biographer tells what Target Practice 


will do for your growing boy 


Y /RITING the story of Wm. F. Cody’s life, Capt. Frank 

Winch brings out many of his old friend’s adventures 

and opinions. Capt, Winch advises you to train your boy 

this modern way. Like many other prominent rifle experts 

and sportsmen, he believes that target practice helps to 

develop “the physical fitness of clear eyes, keen mind and 
robust health.” 


Here is a practical method of cultivating good sports- 
manship in your boy! Get him a Daisy Air Rifle for target 
shooting! During 40 years, the Daisy has been the safe and 
dependable standard rifle for boys, an aid to their training 
of self-reliance and alertness. Ask your dealer to show you 
the Daisy Pump Gun illustrated, a 50-shot repeater for $5, 
and other Daisy models, $1 to $5. All Daisy models are 
pictured in the Daisy Manual, and may be ordered direct 
from the maker on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 








poe 


Boys! 


Get your FREE Copy of 
the Daisy Manual from 
nearest hardware or sport- 
ing goods dealer. It tells 
how to be a crack shot! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 216} 


“Of course!"’ declaimed Gordon. *‘ ‘I shall 
hide the money in the fireplace, in the book 
room, in the false breast on the right-hand side. 
Count seven bricks in,’—I suppose from the side, 

‘then forty-one up, and remove the money the 
first chance you get!’ Oh, boy, this is too— 
Billy, you are a—' 

“What a clever, clever scheme!’’ interrupted 
Elliot VI. *‘Think of old Elliot II having that 
wit! He used no word that occurred in a book, 
a chapter or a verse, beyond the number 26— 
that was to make it look like a substitution 
cipher. And look at that 12 and 13 in paren- 
thesis! He didn’t want to write 14 16 13 11, 
14 16 13 12, 14 16 13 13, thinking that would 
give aclue! Billy you are a—"’ 

‘And look at the clever date at the end! He 
didn’t have enough numbers to fill out a squace, 
so he put in the date—or maybe he calculated 
first. For nineteen words, he needed seventy- 
six numbers. Five more made eighty-one, 
which would form a square—maybe that’s an- 
other reason he put 12 and 13 in parenthesis. 
Billy, you certainly are—"’ 

‘I think he must have wanted a perfect square 
to make someone think that had something 
to do with it. Billy, you are a—’’ Elliot's 
voice trailed off. 

“Don't you think it’s about time you told 
me what I am?”’ cried Billy. 

“You are a real Stewart!’ cried Elliot VI, 
giving the highest accolade he knew. Gordon 
threw down his paper and pencil and lunged; 
with one muscular arm he caught his sister 
about the waist, with the other he dragged 
Elliot VI to him, and danced—a gay, awkward, 
happy little dance! 

“We did it—we did it!"’ he cried. 

“We solved it—we solved it!’ chanted Elliot 
VI. 

Billy’s contribution was: ‘‘Oh, boys! Our 
ritual! Now altogether—"’ 

‘And nobody cares! We'll find our own treas- 
ure!"’ they cried with hearty, gay young voices, 
quickening their dance step as they shouted. 

Suddenly Billy dragged at their arms. ‘‘Look 
—look!"’ she screamed. ‘‘The window! The 
window!” 

They whirled to look. Pressed against the 
pane amidst the shining rain drops for an instant, 
outlined against the darkness, was a face: 
twisted, evil, menacing. 

“Aaron!” gasped Billy. ‘‘Aaron!"’ 


CHAPTER SIX 
Stewart Hall—2 A. M. 
F con VI leaped to the front door; 


Gordon sprang to the window; Billy 

stood by the table, hands to her face, 
breathing hard. Aaron—looking—spying! 
Could he have heard? She heard Elliot VI shout- 
ing out on the lawn. Gordon drew in his head, 
closing the window with a slam, and pulled 
down the curtain. 

‘Locking the garage door after the flivver is 
stolen!"’ he said. ‘‘Wonder how much he 
saw?” 

Elliot VI came back. ‘‘Couldn't find him. 
Pouring cats and dogs! Think he could have 
heard what we said?"’ 

“Go outside and listen!’’ suggested Billy. 
“We'll talk as loud as we did.”’ 

Elliot VI went out again, to press his face 
against the glass, while Billy and Gordon 
talked and sang. He came back shaking his 
head 

‘Couldn't make out much. Doubt if he heard; 
and we made our noise singing and dancing, not 
reading the cipher seul. But he couldn't 
help but see we were jubilant. If he knows the 
cipher was dropped by you, Billy, —and I don’t 
see how he could help it,—then he knows 
now that we've read it!"’ 

“Well, what good will that do him?”’ asked 
Gordon. ‘We je have to tell him, do we?” 

“Way I figure it,’ said Elliot VI, “Aaron, Jr., 
found the cryptogram copy, gave it to his father, 
went to the library for books and failed to get 
any satisfaction from them—and no wth 
Aaron, Sr., came here to—I don't know what!"’ 
Elliot VI was puzzled. *‘‘He looks through the 
window. He sees us with a table covered with 
books and papers. He watches us dance and 
sing, acting like children. He puts two and 
two together and decides we've found out what 
the cipher means.”’ 

‘But you don’t know that!’’ interrupted 
Billy, hopefully. 

“Course I don’t! I'm just supposing the 
worst!"’ retorted Elliot VI. ‘‘He thinks we 
know where the treasure is. What will he do?”’ 

“Watch us, of course!’’ answered Gordon. 

“Exactly! Watch us or, more likely, old 
Stewart Hall.”’ 
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Sober eyes looked inquiringly at grave faces. 
To find the secret of the cipher was one thing; 
to find the treasure in this ‘‘false breast,’’ with 
movements watched by those who felt they 
had a greater right to it, was another. Aaron 
was not very successful, not very well educated, 
not of very good character. The bitterness 
which had begun with the ostracism of the 
original Aaron had not made a path of roses for 
his descendants in Leesboro. None of the three 
believed that Aaron would allow them peacefully 
to secure their own “‘treasure’’ if he could 
help it. 

“I suppose,’’ Gordon spoke slowly, thinking 
aloud, ‘we could get Mr. Chetwood or the 
police—after all, Stewart Hall is ours.”’ 

“We must get that treasure when Aaron isn’t 
expecting us to try for it!’’ said Elliot VI. 

“And when is that?’’ asked Billy. 

Elliot VI looked at Gordon; at the clock; at 
Billy. 

“Tonight!"" he answered. 

“Tonight?’’ Two surprised voices answered. 

“Yes. Listen! The directions are plain 
enough. That old fireplace in the library of 
Stewart Hall goes clear to the ceiling. The 
chimney inside, of course, is smaller. The space 
between is the ‘false breast.’ On the right-hand 
side, forty and one bricks up.’’ Elliot VI 
lowered his voice and glanced at the closely cur- 
tained windows. ‘That must be above where 
the fireplace itself narrows into the throat of 
the chimney. Great-great-grandfather must 
have taken out a brick, stuffed the treasure 
through the hole into the space behind this false 
breast, and replaced the brick. Then I suppose 
he rewhitewashed the place so it wouldn't 
show.” 

**But—how can we do it at night?’’ Gordon's 
eyes sparkled at the prospect of adventure, but 
his mind was not clear as to details. ‘‘We have 
no light, we have no—”’ 

“*Flashlights!’’ cried Billy. 

“Aaron won't stand guard at old Stewart 
Hall in a pouring rain, tonight!"’ cried Elliot VI. 
*‘We'll go about two in the morning! Billy, you 
better go to bed.” 

‘Don't be a total loss!’’ responded Billy. ‘‘Do 
you think I'm going to stay home while you 
enjoy the only real treasure hunt this family 
ever had?"’ 

“But you're a girl!"’ 

“‘And you are a—a—oh, a very nice brother!" 
Billy grinned. ‘‘Who discovered this cipher in 
the first place? Who read it? Don't waste time 
telling me I'm not going with you! What do 
we need for tools?”’ 

Oh, well, come on, then, if you want to.’ 
Elliot VI shrugged his shoulders. But secretly 
he admired very much his small sister. Secretly, 
too, he was glad they were to be three, not 
two—if Aaron should, by any chance, watch 
Stewart Hall; but that was nonsense. He'd 
gone home to bed long ago. How could anyone 
go to bed with the prospect of treasure? It was 
real; it existed; romance was not dead! Reality, 

yverty, everyday things, seemed far away. 
Entior VI had not actually pictured the ‘‘treas- 
ure’ to himself, but rubies, diamonds, pearls 
blazed in his mind. Linked chains tinkled and 
bracelets glittered. Gold pieces rang as he 
handled them—treasure, treasure! 


Teo! decided against raincoats as rustling 


too loudly. If they got wet, it wouldn't 

do any harm. They collected a little pick, 
an old chisel, an axe, a hammer. Three flash- 
lights were carefully examined for weak bat- 
teries. Gordon brought down a camping 
blanket of dark brown and rolled it to hang 
around his neck. ‘Got to have something to 
carry the treasure in,’’ he explained to Billy's 
inquiring look. 

Then an impatient period of waiting; Elliot VI 
vetoed any proposal to go before two o'clock. 
Perhaps love of adventure, pleasure in a mysteri- 
ous expedition, impatience of youth and hope of 
the future, all drove him to do it now, now, 
while the idea was fresh, exciting. 

Three tongues discussed it from every angle 
until the old clock in the hall struck two. The 
boys put caps on their heads, Billy put a scarf 
over hers, alt turned up coat collars and slipped 
silently out the front door. 

The street was silent, dead; only the rustling 
of the leaves overhead, the drip, drip of rain, 
the faint sound of running water in the gutters 
fell on their ears. Walk, look, listen; listen, 
look, walk; hearts pounding with excitement; 
imaginations busy with the romantic mystery 
of the adventure—the long walk became short. 
If any shadows detached themselves from bush 
and tree and followed them, they did so at too 

reat a distance to be detected; if indeed Aaron 
cet them under surveillance, it was so cleverly 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 220] 
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CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE + The amazing 


Story of the Life of the Chief of the Blood Band of 
the Blackfeet Indians - - . 


¥ . 
4 on the western plains . . . . Rode after 


Born in a tepee 
buffalo aoe before he ever heard English spoken . 

Trick rider for Buffalo Bill, ne Played tackle on famous 
y Carlisle football team . . . . Gained woodcraft fame by 
tracking down pm thieves... . First Indian appointed to 
West Point im) 3 resigned to enlist ‘| in Canadian Army 
as private in World War . . . . Promoted to sniping vy and 
scouting sergeant then to Captain of the fighting 50th Bat- 
talion of Calgary, wounded three times, awarded q Croix de 


Guerre . . Light heavy-weight 5 boxing champion of 


RK 

Ah 
Canadian Army... . ef As a wrestler he conquered the 
heavy-weight champion of the U. S. Army, who was 73 pounds 


heavier than he .. . . In British OQ Secret Service. |) 





Author of “Long @ Lance,” great book 


on Indian boyhood, adventure Wy 
and woodcraft. Li 


THE RELAY: Sturdy quality and 


comfortable fit. Brown co ated 
ie toe “foxing.” (In circle.) ese 
ubber cleats on the sole will ac- 


custom your feet to football shoes. 















his great Indian Athlete 
and Warrior tells you 


the secret of a strong 


and athletic body - - 


6@ When we were boys our famous warriors told us that the 


tireless strength of their feet and legs was most important 
in hunting and battle. Our moccasins were made to give 
our muscles freedom to develop. Get rid of the stiffness 
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your muscles—not fighting your shoes. 
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done that none saw any suspicious movement 
which might’ betray another presence in the 
silent street; no sound indicated a menace to their 
plan. 


HE boys circled the old house, Billy re- 

maining at the foot of the decaying steps 

that had once been an imposing entrance. 
Stewart Hall gloomed eerily in the darkness and 
rain, barely visible. Neither sight nor sound 
indicated a watcher. Faint sounds of footsteps 
approached: Gordon. More splashing, a 
muttered exclamation as Elliot VI put his foot 
in a puddle, and they were ready. Elliot VI 
snapped on his flashlight as he entered the door. 

Gordon and Billy followed gingerly. Gaping 
holes in the old floors showed dark in the glow 
of the flashlight. Dead leaves, litter of old 
picnics, yellowed newspapers, cobwebs, dust 
were everywhere. Through the hall, into the 
front room, then to the library; the circle of faint 
light fell on the fireplace. 

**‘Now for it!"’ cried Elliot VI. ‘‘Forty and 
one up; let’s all count so we won't make a 
mistake.”’ 

Discolored by age, one-time whitewash in- 
dicated only by an occasional fleck of dirty white, 
the bricks were plainly marked by the mortar 
between; but forty-one two-inch bricks up was 
beyond their reach! 

“Ought to have thought of that!"’ 
shook his head. *‘Now what?"’ 
“Find something to stand 

boards, anything.” 

They separated, each to hunt in a different 
direction. Billy found an old box, Gordon a 
decrepit sawhorse; Elliot brought half a dozen 
bricks from the ancient walk. With these they 
built a somewhat shaky platform, on which 
Elliot VI, the tallest, could stand to drive the pick 
into the mortar between the bricks—forty and 
one bricks up, seven in from the fighthead side. 

Gordon steadied the improvised stand 
Elliot VI mounted, pick in one hand, flashlight 
in the other. Billy stood close, flashing her 
light where Elliot VI proposed to use the pick. 
But he shook his head. 

“My light’s enough. Save yours!"’ he com- 
manded. 

Obediently, Billy shut off her light. Then 
Elliot VI picked at the bricks. Tap, tap, tap; 
rattle of crumbling mortar falling; creak, wud. 
creak—groan of ancient wood supports, com- 
plaint of old wood floor. 

‘Gimme the chisel and the hatchet,’’ com- 
manded Elliot VI. 

Billy handed them to him. He drove the 
chisel in between the bricks with blows of the 
hatchet. Thud, thud, thud—ah! 

And then the chisel went through up to the 
handle! 

“It’s hollow!” cried Elliot VI. “It’s Ao//ow!”* 

He pulled out the chisel and drove it into a 
new place. This time it went all the way to the 
handle with two blows. Mortar flew in his 
face, dusting him as it fell; he wiped his eyes. 
‘Gimme the pick again.”’ 

It was wildly exciting, mysterious, grim. 
The little flashlight gave but a feeble glimmer 
by which to work. The noise of digging into 
the old chimney reverberated through the 
empty room. The undertone of the drippin 
rain was a background for the occasional so 4 
the tap, tap, " of the pick, the slithering of 
broken pieces rolling over the rotting floor. 

‘Hush!’ cried Billy, suddenly. ‘‘I—what 
was that?’ 

The tapping ceased. They listened, motion- 
less. Hair crept on the back of Billy's neck. 
She didn’t believe in haunted houses, but 
But only the drip of rain, the liquid tinkle of 
water dropping from the long rotted and useless 
rain spouts, answered. 

“IT thought I heard a step.” 

“Oh, you've got the jumps! I’m jumpy, too!”’ 
Gordon laughed a little. “Elly, want me to try 
for a while?”’ 

“No! Give me the axe—I can pry it out.”” 

Billy handed up the axe. What would be re- 
vealed? What would they find? What was the 
treasure? A moment's efforts—an exclamation 
a brick fell with a thud like a pistol shot. Al- 
most as it struck the floor, Elliot VI had his arm 
through the hole. 

For a moment he said nothing. Then, in a 
hushed, awed voice: ‘“‘I can feel something— 
there's something there! But I can’t—must get 
another brick out!"’ 

“Oh, hurry, hurry!"’ cried Billy. 

Again the tap, tap, the picking at mortar. 

Elliot VI plunged his arm into the larger hole. 
As he drew it out, slowly, in the feeble light 
they caught a limpse of yellowed paper, beneath 
which was something green. 

**Bonds!"’ exclaimed Elliot VI. 
| is bonds.”’ 


Gordon 


on—old box, 





“The treasure 
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He jumped to the floor, the package in his 
hands. Three flashlights were turned on it. 
Yes, there were figures showing—Billy saw a 
$1000. ‘‘We're rich!’’ she gasped. ‘There 
must be dozens of them.” 

A sound made her turn. She gave a startled 
shriek, but her “Look out, Elly!'’ was cut in 
half by darkness. 

Something warm and soft and envelopin 
covered her, smothering her cry. She felt a aid 
around her, drawn tight, pinning her arms. 
She struggled madly, kicking out viciously, but 
the smothering folds impeded her. She gasped 
for breath. Suddenly she was flung violently 
to the shaking floor. She felt it vibrate under 
what seemed the feet of a regiment. Dimly she 
heard something that sounded like a mocking 
laugh. Then silence. 


CHAPTER VII 
Treasure 


ILLY writhed and twisted. She choked; 
B the confined air in the folds which held 
her was hot—she fele suffocated. She 
wormed and wriggled on the floor. Gradually 
she slipped the confining rope up her body; 
gasping, struggling, choking, she fought with 
it; now—almost—ah! A lungful of air—total 
darkness, of course. ‘‘Elly! Gordon! Where 
are you?”” Thrashings and bangings told her 
that her brothers were near, She groped in the 
darkness; her hand fell on something hard. 
Flashlight! She snapped it on. Two wriggling 
bundles of brown burlap struggled at her feet. 
She fell upon the nearest and tore at the knots in 
arope about it. As it came loose, Gordon sat up 
with a gasp 

“Now Elly!’ cried Billy. ‘*Hurry—he’ll 
choke!’’ 

Two pairs of hands now; the rope was soon 
undone. Elliot VI came from under the folds, 
breathing hard, hair tousled, eyes bright with 
rage. 

Did you see them?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Was it 
Aaron?” 

“No. It was so sudden. I heard a noise, 
saw a dark figure—then they blanketed me!"’ 

Billy rubbed the arm on which she had fallen. 
“They got the bonds, of course?”’ 

“Of course!’’ stormed Elliot VI. ‘‘And it’s 
my fault. I should have waited until we had 
help.” 

Fue they can’t get away with it!"’ cried 
Gordon. ‘“‘It’s our house, our property. We'll 
have Aaron arrested!" 

**How can you prove it’s Aaron?’’ demanded 
Billy. **Are you sure, Elly, they got it all?’ 

“Of course! They wouldn't leave—"’ 

“But did you get everything out of the 
hole?”’ 

Elliot VI looked startled, then sprang for the 
fireplace. ‘‘Here, help me put this together 
again!"’ he cried to Gordon, pulling at box and 
planks. 

Billy held two flashlights while her brothers 
worked. Then Elliot plunged his arm again into 
the hole. Slowly he bes forth a folded paper, 
green on the outside, and a small package of 
letters. 

“This is all—all!"’ he cried. ‘‘They got it all 
—after we carefully got it out for them, and did 
all the work. Why—why—look! Look!’ He 
held up a green and white bond which had 
evidently slipped from the package and so had 
been left in the hiding-place. To their amaze- 
ment he sat down on the floor and laughed and 
laughed—threw his head back and guffawed and 
choked and gurgled and shook, in a fine imita- 
tion of an attack of hysterics. But it was not 
hysterics; it was laughter at something funny. 
There were no tears, only laughter, loud and 
Homeric. 

“Stop it!” cried Gordon. ‘‘Stop it! There's 
nothing to laugh at."’ 

‘But there is!) Oh—’’ Elliot VI writhed and 
choked again. *‘Maybe I shouldn't, seeing how 
we are sold—but think of the sell on them! 
Oh, think of it, Gord, Billy! Don't you see, 
don’t you understand? Look—read it.”’ 

He held up again the green-and-white docu- 
ment. They met the quaint old-fashioned letters 
aloud, looked blankly at gach other a moment, 
and then Billy and Gordon fell into each other’s 
arms in helpless laughter. For the words they 
read on the old bond were ‘Confederate States 
of America.” a 

Billy was first to recover. She shook herself 
and stopped laughing suddenly. 

‘It has its funny side!’’ she stated. ‘But it's 
not funny that we haven't any treasure! I move 
we go home.” 

Elliot VI nodded. 
lasted, but—"’ 

“Sure those bonds have no value?’’ demanded 


“It’s been fun while it 
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Gordon, gathering up the tools and. looking 
with a wry face at the blanket he had brought 
in which to carry home the ‘‘treasure.”’ 

“Of course not! Confederate money was al- 
most worthless during the latter part of the war. 
Poor Great-great-grandfather! He must have 

ut all his money in those Confederate bonds; he 

lieved in them, of course. But so did all the 
South. Well, it’s something to have had an 
ancestor like that." 

Three young people of the South looked one 
another in the eye. Standing in a deserted house, 
robbed not only by unknown marauders whom 
they shrewdly suspected of being their own kin 
but by circumstances of a hope which had been 
high, wet, cold, shivering from reaction, none 
saw anything but high courage and pride of race. 

“It's more than Aaron had!'’ Gordon spoke 
softly. *‘What a joke on him—those worth- 
less bonds! Come on home.” 


HEY changed their clothes hurriedly; no 

one even suggested bed. Billy made a pot 

of coffee od fried some eggs. The grease 
in the pan sizzled sharply once; Billy shook her 
head disgustedly. Tears did no good. But she 
had been so happy in her part in the solution of 
the problem; so joyful that disaster was not to 
overtake them, after all; so elated that Elliot 
might have his medical training, Gordon might 
go to college! 

**Great-great-grandfather Elliot believed in 
the Lost Cass and gave it all he had! Shame 
on you, and call yourself a Stewart! Other 
young people manage to live without digging up 
concealed treasure.” 

She brought her contribution of hot breakfast 
* to the dining-room with a laugh which sounded 
cheery. ‘‘Chuck ready!’’ she called. 

“You're fined!’’ stated Gordon. 
not a polite word.”’ 

“All right—I'll pay a thousand-dollar bond!"’ 
grinned Billy. “‘You kept it, didn’t you?’’ to 
Elliot VI. 

‘‘Pocket,"’ he answered. ‘‘Package of letters, 
too. Look at them after breakfast."’ 

But it was an hour before they thought of the 
letters again. There was much to talk over— 
how it had happened, what they might have 
done to prevent it, what difference it made, 
anyhow, whether they would make any move 
toward those who had robbed them— 

“No!” cried Elliot VI. ‘‘We don’t know it 
was Aaron. They got nothing of value. Ac- 
cusing them without proof, and without show- 
ing we lost anything worth losing, will simply 
stir up strife for nothing. Dad would say to let 
it drop.” 

‘‘Agreed,"’ added Gordon: ‘‘But—there were 
several of them; three at least. We must all have 
been smothered in those burlap sacks at once. 
“ae they talke"’ 

“They won't talk!’’ grinned Billy. ‘‘Think 
they want to advertise that they tried to steal?” 

They helped Billy clear off the breakfast and 
wash the dishes. Then, ‘‘Let’s look at those 
letters,"’ suggested Gordon. 

Elliot VI went upstairs and removed the little 

acket from his sodden coat. Gordon lit a small 
hes on the library hearth; the morning air was 
chill after the rain. Billy curled up in a big 
chair, more sleepy than she knew. 

Elliot VI sat beneath a reading lamp and drew 
the first letter from its envelope and read it 
through; then passed it to Gordon. Gordon 
handed it in turn to Billy, and so, in succession, 
they read them all. They were not long; and 
all were from the same writer. They were ad- 
dressed to Col. Elliot Stewart II, Stewart Hall, 
Leesboro, Va., U. S. A. The letters bore 
strange addresses: Caracas, Georgetown, B. G., 
Pernambuco, Akkra, Capetown. 

They told a simple story: a boy torn between 
two loves; a lad who loved both his country and 
his state; one whose closest friend had joined 
the North, whose family fought for the South. 
Nothing in the letters showed fear. They 
proved that only a passionate desire to be loyal 
to two flags—not cowardice—and sent him 
wandering around the world. 

“‘Listen!"’ cried Elliot in the middle of the 
last letter. ‘“This Aaron was no coward! He 
says here—he’s writing from Capetown—that 
‘my heart is sad that father, brother, all my 
friends in Leesboro, think me afraid to fight. I 
fear, not fighting, but that I could strike no 
blow for the South that was not half-hearted; I 
could not fight for the North and kill my own!" *’ 

They finished the letters in silence. 

**Well, now what do we do 2”’ asked Gordon. 

“I think we publish the letters!’ auuswered 
Elliot VI. “If Leesboro has done the Aaron 
Stewarts an injustice, if we have always thought 
of this Aaron as a coward and he isn’t one, 
we ought to say so.” 

»’’Then you'll have to tell where we got the 
letters."’ 

“Well, where's the harm in that? We don't 
have to say that Aaron's descendants tri¢d to 
rob us. It’s kind of coals-of-fire, isn’t it?’ 


“Chuck is 





Gordon nodded. Billy fell forward in her 
chair. Elliot rubbed his eyes. A’s if moved with 
one spring, they rose and stumbled slowly up- 
stairs to fall upon beds and dream—dream of 
treasure that was not Confederate bonds, of 
a future rosy with promise—of school and 
college and hospital and football and happiness 
—for many motionless hours. 





ously hungry. She dressed hastily and 

tripped downstairs to get an evening meal. 
‘They must be starved!’ she reproved herself. | 
*““Elly—Gord!"" she called. But no voices 
answered. She went rapidly through the lower 
floor—they were not there; then back upstairs, 
to look in their rooms. She laughed, silently; | 
both brothers were still slumbering. 

“I'll get dinner and call them!"’ she decided. 
Downstairs again. But she turned to the library 
to have another !ook at the faded letters. They 
were all upon the table, where Elliot VI had put 
them. She did not recall just where the letters 
were written, she had been so sleepy. 

The enve'opes, a neat little pile, were also on 
the table. She picked them up curiously, looked 
vaguely at the first and second, then with 
sudden attention at the third. Then, with shak- 
ing hands, she spread them out on the table and 
stared, hands to her face, amazed. ‘“‘Oh!"’ she 
cried. “‘Oh! It can’t be—it—it can't be!"’ 

Billy turned with a jerk, pulled down the cur- 
tains, sprang for the front door, made sure it 
was locked, then tiptoed up to her room, to get a 
thick but not very large red cloth-covered book, 
and a magnifying glass. Downstairs again and 
into the library; hands that shook and trembled; 
face that alternately whitened and flushed. The 
little magnifying glass wavered so she could 
hardly see through it; the pages of the book 
rustled under her hands. It was hard to find the 
right one, but somehow the task was done. 
When it was finished Billy gathered together the 
envelopes, laid her head upon the table and 
sobbed as if her heart would break; but they were 
tears of joy and thankfulness, for the *‘treasures 
of darkness’’ had come home; the Stewart ‘‘treas- 
ure’’ lay beneath her hands; the ‘hidden riches of 
secret places’ were theirs. 

Calming herself as suddenly as she had broken 
down, Billy sat up straight and thought 
Wake them? Tell them now? Or let them sleep? 
Get dinner? Could she cook, with her mind 
racing like a runaway engine? ‘Eight of each! 
Think of it—eight!”’ 

She danced to the kitchen. Dinner? Who 
cared for dinner? Light the stove! ‘“Thousands 
and thousands—and they stole the bonds! Oh, 
they stole the bonds!"’ She laughed. Beans— 
canned beans; some soup; bread. ‘‘Feet, be- 
have!’ she cried. ‘Don't dance so! Oh, Elly, 
Elly! Gordon can play, you can study, | can 
Eight, eight of ouch Eight, eight of each!"’ 

She got a meal, somehow. She set the table, 
someway. Then she stood at the foot of the 
stairs and called, trying to make her voice 


Bos awoke in the late afternoon, raven- 





normal: “Chow ready, boys! Chow ready!"’ 

A sleepy voice came down to her. ‘You're 
fined! Chow is not—oh-h-h-h-h—a polite 
word.” 


Billy grinned. ‘‘I'm fined, am I?”’ she whis- 
pered. Aloud: ‘Oh, hurry, hurry!”’ 

They came down, sleepy, tired, discouraged. 
Elliot VI's face was drawn with anxiety and 
reaction; Gordon was sober, weary. They ate in 
silence. Schooling her face, Billy fed them as 
silently. But she could not make her feet be- 
have, and a dance step here, a shuffle there, be- 
trayed her. 

“Love of Mike!” protested Elliot 
‘There's nothing to be so glad about.” 

“Next thing you'll be singing!’ growled 
Gordon. 

“What would make you dance and sing?” 
teased Billy. ‘You danced and sang when you 
thought you were going to get the treasure!"’ 

“Oh, why remind us?’’ cried Elliot VI. 

**Because,”” cried Billy, ‘“‘you are all wet, and 
Aaron was all wet, and none of us had enough 
faith! Aaron didn't get the treasure!"’ 

“Of course not. The bonds aren't worth 
anything.” 

“But the bonds were not the real treasure!"’ 

‘What do you mean?”’ 

“Oh—nothing. Elly, can I have the envelopes 
of those letters? I haven't those stamps—"’ 

“Sure, if you want them."’ Elliot got up in- 
differenily. 

“Even if they are worth thousands of dollars?” 

**What did you say?” 

“I said—"’ Billy smiled, but her lips trembled. 
“I said— Oh, El‘y, Gord, the treasure is those 
stamps! Eight British Guiana of 1856, C. A. W. 
initials, on blue paper colored through—cight 
of them, think of it, on original envelopes! 
And eight Cape of Good Hope, 1861, one blue, 
which should have been red! Eight of them— 
original envelopes! Oh, don’t look so puzzled; 
they are worth thousands! Thousands!"’ 


VI. 
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Read what 
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TREASURES OF DARKNESS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 221) 


““You—you mean those stamps are worth 
money? I don’t—I don't believe it! You don’t 
know what you are talking about!”’ 

“But the catalogue does!"’ crowed Billy. “‘I 
can show you in my stamp catalogue—the 
Guianas are catalogued at $5000 each, the Cape of 
Good Hope errors at $1250 each, and that’s for 
stamps, not stamps on covers, originals, perfect 
condition!" 

A lad had her by each arm, both talking at 
once. They half lifted, half carried her to the 
library. They read for themselves the small-type 
description, listened absorbedly to a lecture on 
stamps and stamp values, scrutinized the en- 
velopes with awed eyes. 


YLLOWED hectic weeks. At the end of an 
[Hictressng correspondence with a great firm 
of stamp merchants, Elliot VI went to New 

York, there to meet and bargain with several 
stamp collectors of international reputation and 
apparently all the money in the world. When he 
returned, he bore with him a certified check for 
$54,200 

He laid it silently before his brother and sister; 
as silently they stared back at it. Then Gordon, 
the irrepressible, stood at salute. ‘Greetings, 
Stewart Treasure!’ he announced solemnly. 
“I didn’t know a myth was ever certified!” 

*‘Now then,”"’ began Elliot VI, ‘we've got to 
decide something. Do we tell or not?” 

“We tell!"’ cried Billy and Gordon together. 

“You don’t think it will cause trouble?’ 
Elliot VI pretended an anxiety he did not 
feel 

“Of course 


if that was all we did!"’ answered 


Billy. ‘‘Gord and I talked it over. It’s ours. 
Stewart Hall and everything in it was left to 
our side of the family. Besides, the Aaron 
Stewarts tried to steal the ‘treasure.’ They 
haven't a shadow of a right to any of it. But— 
the real treasure came from love, not hate. The 
Aaron who fled loved his grandfather. Great- 
great-grandfather Elliot II must have loved him, 
or he'd never have saved these pitiful letters. 
We'd have had nothing but a memory of Con- 
federate bonds if it hadn't been for those letters. 
I think—Gord thinks—we both think— 
you tell him, Gord.” 

“We both think we ought to send Aaron, Jr., 
to college,”’ stated Gord, simply. 

Elliot VI looked startled. “'That’s a queer 
way to end a treasure hunt!"’ he said. “‘How 
did you come to think of that?”’ 

“Oh, that was Billy’s idea!” 
the question off. 

**Billy2?’’ Elliot looked at his sister. 

“I thought I'd take another chance, seeing 
the first one worked out so well!’’ eho 
Billy. ‘“You know—opening the Book hap- 
hazard. So I did it again, wondering what we 
ought to do, and—and—" 

ae 

“Oh, it opened to the twenty-seventh verse of 
the sixth chapter of St. Luke,’’ said Billy, 
flushing pink and leaving the room. 

Elliot VI looked up the reference, curiously. 
Then, through shining eyes, he regarded his 
brother. 

‘T think Dad would like us to use part of our 
‘treasure’ just that way!"” he said softly. 
[THE END] 


Gordon tossed 





BEHIND THE BULKHEAD 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 189] 


door frame in a position that made it seem that 
he,-too, was watching the porpoises; yet one 
ear was cocked clear. 

‘Say,"’ said a low voice hurriedly from with- 
in, ‘‘we know your face, but we've forgotten 
your name. Anyway, you're an American. 
Heaven only knows why you're on an enemy 
sub! But we figure you wouldn't have a guard 
if you were one of ‘em.”’ 

“That's right,’’ replied Barney in an under- 
tone 

‘Well,’ went on the voice, “we're here to 
signal in the morning when the sub pulls out 
and submerges. Our boats are coming back 
early enough to be on hand when the convoy 
passes. Guess it was you that gave us the high 
sign this morning.” 

It was,"’ whispered Barney. 
you report having sunk us?”’ 
But that was just to fool the enemy 
into coming back here again. The skipper let 
us two drop off here and hide behind a loose 
bulkhead and keep watch. Now you better 
go bak and not give ‘em any idea we're 
here.’ 

With beating heart Barney obeyed. The 
thought that two of his own kind were right 
here aboard the derelict filled him with new 
hope. The knowledge that the enemy was to 
be outwitted elated him. The assurance that 
the convoy was to be saved delighted him. 

Then, suddenly, Barney realized that his own 
death warrant was sealed. It was a ghastly 
thought. If the U-boat went down, he must 
sink to his death with her. 

Grimly, he rejoined his guard. The seaman 
turned to follow him to the U-boat. When 
Barney sauntered to stall for time the seaman 
grunted impatiently. In a flash of anger Barney 
turned on the man. He was going to give the 
fellow a picce of his mind. Instinctively the 
German reached for his cutlass. 

By chance at that moment Barney noted they 
were hidden from the U-boat by the body of a 
ventilating cowl which rose from the derelict’s 
tilted deck. This fact and his impulsive resent- 
ment spurred him to rebellious action. He 
stepped forward and sent a smashing blow 
to the German's chin. Down the seaman 
thudded. 

Then in a flash Barney had a great idea. 

He leaned down and snatched off the sailor's 
cap. In five more seconds he had unbuttoned the 
jacket and rolled the limp body out of it. 
With the cutlass belt he hobbled the man’s 
legs. With his own handkerchief torn into 
two pieces he tied the wrists behind their owner 
and tightly gagged his mouth. 

Then, gathering cap, blouse and cutlass into 
his arms, he casually made his way aft to the 
deckhouse, where the two American Navy men 


“But didn’t 


“Sure 


When writing to advertisers, please 


were secreted. He thrust the articles in and 
called out softly: 
““Here’s our chance. It’s nearly dark. 
of you dress up like my guard. Quwick!"’ 
“What's the big idea?’’ came from within. 
“Hurry up, you ham!"’ hissed Barney. 


EXT morning, just as the Baron had 

predicted, there could be seen again on 

the western horizon a wide black smudge, 
which rapidly spread and re-formed into a score 
of smaller black smudges. Each black smudge 
was a ship. Each ship carried thousands of 
American soldiers. 

At the proper moment the German U-boat 
slipped out from behind the derelict which 
screened it. She steadied on her course toward 
the convoy. This would give her the bearing 
of her victim. 

Rapidly an American destroyer and the U-boat 
drew together. 

But the U-boat did not submerge! 

The destroyer opened fire. A shell screamed 
over the U-boat. Then more shells. One 
splashed within twenty feet of her bow. Then 
one struck with a loud crash along a main seam 
aft. 

Three : me on the 

r 


One 


U-boat’s little bridge 
struggled frantically with some line and what 
appeared to be a piece of torn underwear. At 
the same moment the U-boat began to circle. 
Then she hoisted the white underwear—a 
signal of surrender. 

“Submarine there!"’ hailed the American de- 
stroyer. “Do you surrender?”’ 

“Of course we do!’ came the astounding an- 
swer back—shouted with a good old Yankee 
twang. 

The destroyer came alongside just as the 
main hatch of the submarine opened. One by 
one the crew of the captured enemy came on 
deck. Their faces were blank with amazement. 


ES, this fellow Barney happened to be 
aboard he *r,"’ one of the derelict’s 
“scouts” said later to the commanding 
officer of the destroyer. ‘‘It was his idea for 
one of us to dress up in the uniform of his guard 
and get aboard. We had quite a scrap in captur- 
ing the skipper and two deck hands.” 
A cry came from the destroyer’s bridge. 
‘Hey! Come aboard! She’s going under!"’ 
True. The enemy was at least going to save 
his vessel from falling into the hands of the 
Americans. A watchful engineer had opened 
her sea cocks. As the last captive sprang to the 
destroyer’s deck the doomed U-boat went down 
in a swirl of green water. 
“Well, old man,”’ said the destroyer’s skip 
to Barney, ‘‘if you could do that every j a 
we'd end this blistering war!"’ 
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FIELDER’S CHOICE 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 195] 


work, Jim. A wonderful stop. I thought you 
might get your head torn off. But you re- 
covered, and then when I was hoping you'd 
be able to head off one of their runners, at 
least, leaving Gardner to score, you got him, the 
big one, and then protected third base—"’ 

“Hey, boy, were you asleep down there?” 
demanded big Les Moore. ‘‘Had to yell at yuh. 
Didn’t you know the ball was coming?” 

‘But, I just happened to be on third base,” 
Jimmy explained, almost blushing. ‘‘I didn’t 
know what I was doing after that ball jammed 
my eyes. But I'd been trying to get on third 
base all afternoon, force of habit, or something, 
I guess. Just wandered over there, out on my 
feet, or something, and—"’ 

“Well, if that’s the way a man plays when 
he’s out of his head,’’ the coach laughed, ‘‘I 
hope you're all dizzy the next time we have a 
tough game.” 

“Well, I was dizzy,’’ Jimmy grinned. ‘And 
Cap Elliott had to shove me off third all after- 
noon. 

“Go ahead and argue about it,’’ said the 
coach. ‘‘Suit yourself. The results suited me. 
Now then, gang, listen—be quiet a minute, 
fellows. I want you all to eat dinner with me 
this evening down-town at the hotel. Six-thirty. 
My guests. We'll celebrate the end of the 
season and officially check in our spikes and 
bats.”” 


OST of the players dawdled through their 
M showers and took their time at turning 
in their uniforms and closing their 
lockers. Ix was their last game together, and 
four of them, seniors, would not be back the 
mext year. When they finally left the gym- 
nasium, it was late, and the crowd loitered along 
directly to the hotel instead of going home first. 
Byers noticed that Moore and Armstrong seemed 
to have a lot of talking to do with other mem- 
bers of the team, but thought nothing of it at 
the time. Usually they walked with him, for 
the three were almost inseparable. It was only 
at the conclusion of the oie that he found 
out what they had been so busily projecting. 
**Fellows,’’ said Coach Stillson, rapping a 
glass with a spoon, ‘‘I hate to call this meeting 
to order, for when I do it marks the end of the 
season. We've only broken even, and the season 


has not been what you would call a howling 
success. But we've played some great games, 
and you are a good Pal club. In some ways, 
it’s been the best season we've ever had—-spirit, 
good times, and so on. But dinner’s over, and 
we might as well get at the business. 

“You all know that it is the custom to elect 
next year’s captain, the last night of the season. 
We might as well get at it. Any nomina- 
tions?” 

“Mr. Chairman—er, Coach," spoke up big 
Les Moore. 

*“Moore?”’ 

“There's only one man for this job,"” began 
Les, confidently. ‘‘Last year he jumped in and 
helped us out of the hole, and since he's been 
with us this season we've won all our games. 
He’s the only guy we've got that can play when 
he’s dizzy, and" 

‘Name him, name him!” laughed several of 
the players. 

“All right; Jim Byers, Doggy Byers, the fire- 
man of the football team,"’ shouted Les. 

Jimmy turned red as everybody gazed at him, 
and began to get somewhat embarrassed. But 
when Billy Armstrong jumped up and began 
to shout “I move the nomin—"’ Jim rose and 
quickly addressed the chair 

**Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman!" he shouted 
“I've got to say it,’ Jimmy continued 
“Listen, you fellows. Don’t wish this job on 
me. Wait a minute, now, wait,"’ he pleaded 
“Last year I played only two games. this year 
only five. Les Moore caught every inning of 
every game last year, and every inning of every 
game this year. He’sin there with his big voice, 
his big mitt, and his big bat, all the tame. He's 
earned this job. He holds up this ball club in 
tough places, and—" 

“He sure can hold a pitcher up, * 
Wilkins, the southpaw. 

“T'll say he do,” Billy Armstrong shouted 
“Attaboy, Jim. I'm for big Les Moore, the 
brass-handed baby!’ 

In a jiffy, the trick was done 

“Nother old fielders choice, Jim,’ said 
Billy, when the excitement had died down 
“Hit ‘em to you, and you take your pick where 
you heave, hey?”’ 

““Looks more like a sacrifice hit, to me," 


said Les. 


yelled little 





THE DACHSHUND OF WAPI-DHU 


[CONTINUED PROM PAGE 193] 


And Yank Bowdy let out a hoarse bay like 
a lost hound. 

The savages retreated a little, still shiverin’ 
and rollin’ their eyes. I stopped and wagged 
my big dog's head at the Professor, who was 
lookin’ pretty white, but uninjured. I gave the 
signal to move again. 

Professor Barney stared at us; his eyes poppin’ 
*most out of his head. He must have thought 
that a rescue party comin’ in the shape of a 
twelve-legged dog was a little too much to 
believe. But I saw him shake his head, blink 
his eyes—and then I guess he understood. 


ROUND we went some more. There was 
A one man I didn't like the looks of, in that 
band of savages, the Medicine Man, I'd 
say he was, from his manner and dress. He 
had a big wicked-lookin’ sword, and he was 
handlin’ it kind of careless. Of course, he 
bein’ the Medicine Man, the others looked to 
him to explain this twelve-legged dog. Which 
must have been some job, even for a smart 
Medicine Man. 

I thought I'd try a little fancy canine work on 
him. So I made a lunge at him, growlin’ and 
snappin’. 

hat Medicine Man was nervy, even if he was 
scared. He lifted his sword. I pulled away, 
dead ahead—which tautened the body of the dog. 
Swish! Down came the big sharp sword—and 
cut our dog right in two, between No. 3 and 
No. 4! I came’ quick to see what to do. 

That sword had come down three inches in 
front of the red-bearded, red-headed Angus Mc- 
Tavish! And a more startled-lookin’ man I 
never saw. 

But if be was scared, those savages were 
panic-stricken. And at once I saw why. It 
was his startlin’ bushy, red-whiskered face that 
popped out from the sword-cut! And as he was 
tackin’ sou'east I was comin’ about nor’ west. 
So the Wapi-Dhuans, bein’ superstitious, be- 
litved this: Where there had been one dog before 
now there were two! Like the many-headed 
ay you may have read about in mythology. 

Slowly the savages retreated. That last brave 





gesture of the Medicine Man, which had given 
such startlin’ results, near bowled ‘em over. 
He turned tail and ran—and maybe we didn't 
bark at him! 

“Woof! Woof! Woof!" called the Professor 
“Try a huddle around me! Bow-wow!"’ 

Hep! Hep! Hep! Around him we coiled, as 
curved as any real dachshund ever was. As we 
got around close in back, I reached out and 
slashed the cords that bound the Professor. 

We went into a tight huddle then. Quick as 
a wink I slashed the bastin’s in the extra pair 
of legs. The Professor got into ‘em faster than 
any livin’ man ever got into a pair of pants 
before or since! That was easy, because we'd 
left a sort of openin’ or flap at each pair of 
legs. 

‘Hep! Hep! Hep!’’ I barked. ‘*To the ship!"’ 

Professor Barney was delighted. ‘‘A most 
successful, though brief, interview." He 
beamed all over his face. ‘I learned much 
about them. And I got some pictures. Look!” 

That nervy Professor unbuttoned his coat, 
and, strapped around his chest, was a small, 
high-powered camera. He'd taken some pic- 
tures with the tiny lens stickin’ Preval a 
buttonhole! 

‘Managed to get a dozen shots at them,"’ he 
said. ‘‘And I learned something of their 
language."" 

I winked at him. ‘Where'd you learn to 
speak dachshund?” I asked. 

He laughed. ‘‘That was a great coup, 
—. Indeed, I feel I owe my life to you.”” 

urse he was flatterin’ me. I didn’t think 
it any great shucks of a performance. But he 
did. And to show he did, an institution he 
was a member of voted me a medal for savin’ 
him from the Wapi-Dhuans. They wanted me 
to come and lecture to ‘em about my part in 
the adventure, but I didn’t feel like speechifyin’ 
to a whole institution of people. Golly, 
they'd scare me worse’n the Wapi-Dhuans. 
Well, boys, here it is suppertime already. How 
time does fly! Well, good night, me lads, and 
I hope you don’t have any dreams about twelve- 
legged dogs and painted savages. Good night. 
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SPORT 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGES 204 AND 205] 





How to Bat 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 204 


much, if it does a bit. When I have only one 
strike remaining I tell Paul Waner straight 
from the shoulder that he must land on that 
ball and put it somewhere to do some good. 

The next ball may not be a strike. That is 
where batters get overanxious. They seem to 
think that a pitcher is more eager to strike them 
out than they are to hit the ball. Pitchers are 
foxy. Of course, if they have only one ball 
left to pitch, you know they are most apt to try 
to strike you out if they can. But don’t forget 
that they are just as apt to pitch the meanest 
kind of a real strike that they can, and be ready 
for it. If it is only a corner ball you can ‘‘sock”’ 
it, because any pitched ball over any part of the 
plate at the right height is hittable. 


How to Pitch 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205] 


his shoe top and his shoe. Day in and day out, 
this was my job. By following instructions, I 
developed the much-needed control. 

Every boy should start by learning to throw 
slowly. You must be a thrower, as they say, 
before you become a pitcher. Work in gradu- 
ally. Develop control by throwing slowly. 
Then increase your speed, but always keep striv- 
ing for control. 


Fast Balls and Curves 


After you learn to toss a fast ball fairly 
accurately, try making your curve hit the 
exact spot you want. That, too, requires 
practice 


Every aspiring young pitcher should have, 
besides control, a good curve. There are many 
freak deliveries which you can learn later on, 
but for the start learn to throw a good curve. 
Clutch the ball in the right or left hand, two 
fingers on top and thumb underneath. 

The ball should then be thrown outward with 
a snap of the wrist and elbow. Keep practicing 
with your curve until you develop it thoroughly, 
and this, combined with control, will enable you 
to keep most school teams in check. 

Briefly, I would advise the following rules for 
a young player: 

1. Acquire control by constantly throwing at 
a target—first slowly and then with increasing 
speed 

. 


2. Develop a good curve, and make it spin 


and, of course, learn to control it. 

3. When pitching to a batter, with no runners 
on base, learn early that both feet must be on the 
rubber. Don't try to beat the rules, and take a 
step forward. With a runner on base, have one 
foot forward on the rubber and the other behind 
when pitching, and watch the bases closely. 

4. Always be “in the game."" When not pitch- 
ing sit on the bench, lead in the cheering, observe 
Opposing pitchers closely, and study the batters. 

5. Be fair to your catcher. He plays in al- 
most every game, and he probably knows a few 
more things about the batter than youdo. Don’t 
pitch if you are unable to understand his signs. 

If you follow these instructions, you have 
every chance of becoming a good pitcher. 


How to Catch 
[CONTINUED PROM PAGE 205] 


brains that counts. A catcher has a really tough 

job. If the pitcher shows signs of weakening, 

it is the catcher’s duty to inform the manager 

and thus give ample time for another pitcher to 
warm up. 

Then, too, the catcher must try to catch the hit- 
and-run signs of opposing teams. That is not 
what is called stealing signs. Itis entirely ethical, 
and has been the custom in baseball for years. 

Also make sure your infielders understand all 
your signs before you begin throwing round the 
bases, trying to pick off runners. There's noth- 
ing quite so demoralizing in a tight game as a 
wild throw in the pinch, because the signs were 
misunderstood. 

And another thing. Catchers should be care- 
ful about concealing their signs. I would sug- 
gest that they keep the glove over the left knee, 
legs fairly close while crouched down, and give 
the signs from away back. The simplest signs 
are always best—one finger for a fast, two for a 
curve, and three for a slow one. 

Work a system with your pitcher. When he 
understands your signs have him rub his glove 
against his pants, hitch up his belt, pull down 
his cap—anything you find best. 

An effective way of keeping the fingers from 
getting broken, so prevalent among boys, is to 
keep the right hand closed until the ball has 
passed the batter. This is hard at first. Make 
it a point to cate h the ball in your glove and close 
over it with the right hand. With the hand 
shut tight until the ball is past the plate, there 
is little danger of split fingers from foul tips. 





HOW WILL WE SPAN THE ATLANTIC? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 191] 


‘That is the only way. It is attainable, and 
it has so many advantages. 

“This will be a smooth crossing, very differ- 
ent from the discomforts of choppy passages 
through the lower air. Of course, it will be 
very cold up there. The cabin will have to be 
heated, and insulated. Some oxygen will have 
to be supplied at a five-mile altitude; and super- 
chargers will be needed. But the engineering 
problems presented by cold and by thin air are 
comparatively simple of solugion. 

‘The great dangers of transatlantic flight are 
ice-forming rain and storms, or head 
winds, which, in effect, consume gas and reduce 
cruising range. One or the other of those has 
been responsible for every loss of life incurred 
in transatlantic flight. Weather reports now 
are inadequate over the ocean. Some wireless 
information comes from ships, but nothing 
comprehensive enough to permit drawing a 
weather map. Our meteorological service will 
improve, and in four or five years I expect to 
see ‘weather ships’ anchored at several points 
to give constant reports 

‘A pilot then will have a weather map of the 
Atlantic. There are any number of possible 
arcs—or routes—between New York and Lon- 
don, of course. A pilot will study his map and 
pick his course, avoiding storms 

‘The weather map will not change much in 
ten hours. Moreover, this type of ship can out- 
run or climb over any storm 

‘At twentv-tive thousand feet, flight is above 
clouds and above fog, out of danger from ice for- 
mation, in a clear sky, where aviation is casy, 
since neither sun nor stars can be obscured. 

This ship will be an amphibian, of course, 
though srekebiy we shall have dropped the 
word, having recognized that all planes must 
be able to alight on the land or on water. It 


fogs, 


When writing to advertisers, please 


might take off from a flying field, since there is 
an advantage in rising from wheels when it is 
heavily loaded, then alight in a harbor, or in a 
river, on the European side. Yes, overnight to 
London, if you like. 

“When? In five or six years. We have in- 
creased speed from the 39 miles an hour of the 
Wright plane to the 319 miles an hour of the 
Schneider Cup winner, The Schneider Cup 
winner has the necessary speed. It must main- 
tain that speed for two hours. That is the con- 
dition of the race. You have but to double its 
cruising range to have a Newfoundland-Azores 
hop. 

‘The solution will come not only in engine 
refinements but in new plane designs as well. 
Lighter fuels will reduce the load factor. Higher 
power and altitude flight will increase efficiency ; 
that is to say, there will be more miles in a 
gallon of gas.” 


A Loening Mystery Ship 


Grover Loening has turned to engineering 
again. One cannot escape a conviction that he 
has in mind, in a semi-finished state, some new 
wrinkles—a surprise or two. 

*‘Aviation has treated me so well," he says, 
“‘that I feel that I should do what I can for 
aviation. I've been off the job too long.” 

Finally, I discovered this: There is a Loening 
“‘mystery ship’’ being built in the Keystone 
plane at Bristol, Pennsylvania. wok ay p-ant 
is two thousand horsepower, and it is the 
biggest in the world 

As for the rest of that story, this man who was 
Grover Cleveland's godson, Orville Wright's 
general manager, and founder of Uncle Sam's 
division of aéronautical engineering, says we 
shall have to wait. 
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SPE Ld le 
the instant 
you start 
—on these 
smooth, 
long-run- 
ning,fullbal- 
loon wheels! 
You don’t 
have to wait to “get rolling” on Chieftains. 
For here is an even finer KoKoMo Chief- 
tain—stronger and more handsome. AI- 
ways the fastest, smoothest, skate made— 
now, the SAME great skate—IMPROVED! Chief- 
tain, regular $2.25 pair; Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 
pair. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 
KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
DEPT. 405 KOKOMO, IND. 


> ‘Redskin 


Meet “Redskin,” the new 
You'll know him again by the 
distinctive, ‘bright red strap. Sturdy, swift ball- 
bearing wheels. Genuine quality, yet only 
$1.00 the pair! 
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“It doesn't 
hurt a bit” 





 @ 
Grverat of us boys have your 
cannon and revolvers, and we have 
a great time having sham battles.”” You 
don’t have to wait for the Fourth to 
enjoy BIG-BANG. You can shoot it 
any time. No matches. No powder. 
With a BIG-BANG for each of the gang 
you can have glorious times all summer 
long with sham battles, military maneu- 
vers, firing salutes . . . and so on. See 
BIG-BANG at your dealer’s or write to- 
day for folder showing Field and Heavy 
Artillery, Gunboats, Army Tanks, Pis- 
tols, and talk it over with the gang. 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Main Office and Factory, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BIG-BANG 


SAFE NOISE 
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NOW YOU TELL ONE 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for each original joke that is accepted for this column 


Only the best of the thousands that are sent us can be used and paid for. 


We 


cannot undertake to return those that are not accepted. 





Automatic 


T was in front of an art institute where two 
stone lions stand guard on the steps. ‘‘How 
often, my lad, do they feed those two big lions?”’ 
said a man to a little newsboy. ‘Whenever they 
roar, sir,"’ was the staightforward reply. 
Mrs. M. J. Ballantyne 


Urgent Business 


pers: to office girl 
Agriculture in?” 
Office girl: ‘Yes’m, but he is very busy 
did you want to see him about?”’ 
Woman: ‘About a geranium of mine that 
isn’t doing very well.’ Ruth Distelhorst 


‘*Is the Secretary of 


What 


ee 
‘a 
> 


ay 






Satirical Lady 


O you want a divorce, Rastus?”’ 
“Yes, suh, jedge, yo’ honah, Ah sho'ly 
does.”’ 

*‘What’s the trouble?”’ 

“Count ob ma wife makin’ 
mark.”’ 

‘An ironical remark?"’ 

“Yes, suh, she says, ‘If you don't get some 
work I'll hit you in the face 
wid dis flatiron.’"’ 

—Arthur Beals, Jr. 4 


A Finishing Touch 


an ironical re- 








What's the Use! 


‘OP: “Hey, you can’t‘do that!" 
“Why not?” 
Cop: “Well, a right turn is wrong—the left 
turn is right. If you wanna turn right turn left 
and then—ah, go ahead." —Robert R. Proctor 


Good Judgment 


EW BRIDE: “‘I took the recipe for this cake 
out of my cookbook.” 
Hubby: ‘‘You did just right. It should never 
have been there.”’ —Ethel F. Robinson 


The Railroad Radio 


IGGS: ‘‘What kind of a radio have you got? 
Wiggs: ‘“The railroad type. It whistles at 
every station.” —A. Serda 


Observing Johnny 


MINISTER was dining in a home where there 
was a small boy whose parents were forced to 
spell out everything in their conversation which 
they did not wantJohnnytohear. Johnny watched 
the preacher help himself to 
biscuit after biscuit. Fin- 
ally he called, ‘‘Mother.”’ 
“Yes, John,’ Mother re- 
sponded. 
“Isn't the m-i-n-i-s-t-e-r 
a p-i-g?’” he spelled out tri 








| + 
nian ” Wier —_ br 
DNER: Are you very ee r— 
up to date in your 
cooking?” 


Waiter: ‘Yes, sir, we are 
very up to date here. We 
cook everything by electric- 
ity. 

Diner: ‘‘Is that so? Well, 
suppose you give this steak 
another shock.”’ 

Ameria Hachiya 








1. CHARADE 


y first abbreviates a state; 

My second tells you ‘‘forward"’; 

My third’s a word that means allow; 
My fourth indicates toward 

My whole is just a single word, 

An opera you may have heard 


2. ANAGRAM 


CAN TEN TON SPOIL? 
words; but if the letters are rearranged, 
that they can be formed int 
of a famor 


you 1 
a single word 
is place. 

3. QUESTION 


What United States « 
half of it is 


in doubles in value when the 


deducted? 


4. MISSING WORDS 






Although I *** an hour ago, 
I'll *** when I go out to ***. 
eee br 





may mean although 
It’s just a bit of Greek to me. 
In the above verse, the missing words are spelled 
with the same letters, differently arranged. 


5. TRANSPOSED SYLLABLES 


In each of the following couplets, two syll 
missing from each line. The second lines co 
ame syllables as the first, but in reverse 


Example: FARGO—GO FAR.) 


ables are 
in the 
order. 





TRO tee lass cheers for the teams; 
oe uk s some lose; but still she beams. 
In. Chinese talk abounds; 
Buta.... weigh two thousand pounds. 


6. RIDDLE 


I am a word of four syllables; my first is a foreign 
form meaning “‘of'’; my second is a familiar term for 
harbor; my third denotes locality; and my fourth is an 
electrified particle. My whole is the act of sending 
away. What am I? 


° 7. INVERTED PALINDROME 


A palindrome is a sentence which reads the same 
from right to left as from left to right. This inverted 
palindrome is a new idea—a sentence that reads the 


same when you turn it upside down! Like the signal 


Yes, We Have It 


RS. NEWLYWED: “I want 
to buy some fresh meat, 
very tender, without any bone, 
gristle, or fat on it.” 
Butcher: “Very good, madam 
—a dozen eggs; and what else?” 
—Dorothy Davis 


NUTS TO CRACK 


A CORNER FOR BUSY 





umphantly. 


—A. W. Blackwood 


A Winner 
ES,"" said the proud 


mother, “‘Jack is one 
of the best football players 
at his school. He's the 
drawback!”’ L. Scott. 








MINDS 











entence is a very simple one, inv« 


Iving a 








man 1a pee if you can guess it, filing i 
capital letters instead of the stars, to make a question 
eee 08 68 tee 


8. HIDDEN NAME 

“*T must throw 
nothing must ren 
In these wo 


out ballast or I am lost; let more go 
iain!"’ 

1e despairing balloonist you will 
of the city over which he wa 
» the name of the state in which the 





floating, and 
city is located 

9. GOOD ADVICE 

Always be 


Translate 


100 I 5S—I— so.” 


the numbers, and find the answer 

10. MONEY PROBLEM 
A man entered a store 
“Give 

I shall spend six dol 
rhe storekeeper « 

offer with the 

transaction we 

once more 


with some money 
much as I have,” he said, “‘and 

lars." 

mplied. 

remainit 





me twice a 


The man repeated the 
money, and a md 
process was repeated 
I 1 then had no money left. How 
much did he have in the first place? 
There is a simple way of discovering this arnount 


SEC 


11. WORD SQUARE 


1. Cease. 2. Ribbon. 
3. Gem. 4. Skin. 
12. UPSIDE DOWN 
Some years ago a cornerstone was plac ed in a 
building. The stone was set upside dowr N ne 


noticed the mistake. What wa 


the date? 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


. An-Tag-On-Ist. 2. Insert 1. 
thin shillings will bring civil criticism » EB, 
Offal, Effaced, Facet, Let, D. 4. Pat-Rick. Patrick 
5. A, At, Tar, Part, Taper, 
Roost-Roast; Boors-Boars;” 
Glary; Adopt-Adapt. 7. Bomb-Bard. 
8. Plant, | , Avows, Newel, Tesla. 9. 
O-ration, a 


: ce, Pe-can, El-bow, -merge, * 
square, E COMPLETE. to, Ether, There, 
Three 


“Giving him six 








vent. 








You've probably read “David Goes ‘to 
Greenland.” Here's David himself, with 
Deric Nelson on the Arctic Schooner 
“Morrisey,” in Greenland waters. David 
is throwing Western clay targets while 
Deric blows ‘em to smithereens with 


Western shells, 


ou Ia 






As Leslie Simson would 
say to David Putnam: 


What these little bullets do 


1S surprising! ss 


Experienced big-game hunt- 
ers like Leslie Simson and Dr. 
A. P. Chesterfield know am- 
munition like Babe Ruth 
knows how to hit home runs! 


Simson and Chesterfield use 
Western and they'll tell you 
there isn't any ammunition 
made that compares with it in 
accuracy, deadly killing power 
and cleanliness. 


When David Binney Putnam, author of 
*‘David Goes to Greenland,”’ and his father 
were planning their famous trips on the Arctic 
Schooner *‘Morrisey,"’ they, too, took Wzst- 
ERN ammunition for all of their guns. 


Thousands of boys agree with David and 
Mr. Simson and insist on Western Labaloy 
.22's for their rifles. 


Bright, Clean Cartridges that 
Won't Rust Your Gun! 


They keep your gun as bright as new and 
make cleaning unnecessary! . . . . But more 
than that, the bullets are coated with shining 
Lubaloy that makes them gleam like “Bullets 
of Gold!” 


The Lubaloy coating does away with the 
gummy grease that is on ordinary lead-bullet 
9?’ 


-4< S. 


Youcan handle Lubaloy .22's or dump them 
into your pocket without smearing up your 
hands or clothes. They are grease/ess. Lint and 
grit won't stick to them and get into your 
gun. They are as clean and smooth as your 


The New 





Leslie Simson and Dr. A. P. Chesterfield (the two 


at the right. Mr. Simson on extreme right) with 
tigers bagged in India with Western Lubaloy big- 
game cartridges. 

Mr. Simson, one of the world’s most experienced 
big-game hunters, 1s enthusiastic in his praise of 
Western .22's. He once killed a charging 


honess 
with a single shot from a .22 rifle, using a Western 
] 


.22 cartridge. He would say to you, as he has to us, 


that. What these little bullets do is surprising!” 


watch crystal. Just about the neatest car- 
tridges you've ever seen. And they shoot even 
better than they look! 


Accurate? Well, just try them. Lester Jeffrey, 
of Fresno, California, made a new world’s 
record with Lubaloy .22's when he shot 3,146 
consecutive bull’s-eyes, firing continuously for 
23 hours. That's accuracy tor you! 


Cost more? . No, sir! Not a penny more 
than ordinary lead-bullet .22's . Let us 
mail you some literature telling all about 
these new cartridges, and a copy of Lieut. Col. 
Townsend Whelen's thrilling booklet, 
““American Big Game Hunting.’” Dealers 
everywhere sell Western—World’s Cham- 
pion Ammunition. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
488 Hunter Avec., East Alton, Ill 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Prancisco, Cal. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 
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AN ORCHESTRA FROM POTS AND PANS 


How to make musical instruments from unusual materials 


OMEMADE instruments lack the musical 
H quality of those manufactured by great 

companies, but they can be a source of 
much entertainment, provided the listeners do 
not mind an occasional off note. The com- 
monest materials may be used in their construc- 
tion, and any cellar or attic will yield sufficient 
for a good-sized orchestra. Only a few of the 
possible instruments are described here. Any 
ingenious boy can discover dozens of ways by 
which to improve and alter them. Remember 
that the more absurd they look and the stranger 
they sound the better the effect will be on your 


audience 
The Moparino 


One of the simplest to construct is the mo- 
parino (Figure 1), for which a single violin 


string and a floor mop are used. In place of a 
mop, a broom, hoe, or hay fork, or any tool with 
a long, straight handle may be substituted. 
Bore a hole with a slight taper through the 
upper end of the handle, and insert a wooden 
peg which may be whittled out or bought at 
any music store. A violin G string is connected 


to the lower end of this peg, and to the bottom of 
the mop or other utensil. The string is held 
clear of the handle by a wooden bridge, whittled 
so that it will fit snugly over the handle. While 
the pressure of the string should hold it in 


By “Dale ‘R. Van Horn 
Councitor, Y. C. Las 


on a wooden frame and 


. 
sary to test a number of them and select only 
those with a clear tone. Arranging them in 
the order of pitch depends largely upon your 








mounting the frame on the 
bottom. of an upturned 
washtub. The tub serves 
not only as a base but as a 
resonator. The strings are 
played with either a bow 
ora pick, Figure 2 shows 
how .the strings are ad- 
justed: The base is a board 
about 3 inches wide and 
1% inches thick, and as 
long as is required by the 
diameter of the tub. Two 
bridges are required, each 
with a high center and cut 
at an angle. They should 
be made of hard wood, so 
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handle 


own ear. If you are at all musical, select the 
pots yourself; if not, call 
cn a musical friend for 
Hood advice. 
The Pipeofone 
The pipeofone (Figure 4), 


which is simpl an un- 
usual form of xylophone, 
is constructed from a num- 
ber of pieces of ordinary 
iron pipe of varying 


lengths, set in shallow 
grooves in two wooden 
Wood supports. One octave can 


easily be obtained with 
one size of pipe; by using 
= a larger size one or more 

















that the strings will not 4egs lef? a octaves may be aa, 
sink in when they have I? PACE «< _ These should be grou 

been drawn taut. Fasten TReoparino closely together so = 
one end of each string to as little space as possible 
one end of the base with . will be consumed. Make 
wood screws. The strings Figure 1 the notches in the two 


are then drawn over the two bridges and down 
to pegged keys set in slightly tapered holes 
bored in the other end of the base. 
The tub viol will give a surprisingly large 
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Figure 2 


place, it will help to glue it securely before 


the string 1s stretched Some sort of sound | 
} 





|| volume of sound if it is set on sticks to 
|| raise it above the floor or table. 


Chimes from Flower Pots 


Ordinary clay flower pots, provided they 
are perfectly sound and without flaws, 
will make an excellent set of chimes 
(Figure 3). The pots are arranged in 








boards in pairs, so that the pipe will lie straight 
acrossthem. They should be as shallow as 
sible, and faced with felt glued or tacke 
place. To give a clear musical tone, each Pipe 
must be cut cleanly across the end, an 

free from scale and foreign matter. Running a 
round file through the inside will remove inside 
scale and brighten the tone. Use a small mallet 
or wooden hammer to strike the pipes with. 


The Cordle 


Another form of xylophone can be made 
from sticks of cord wood, instead of pipe 





Graduated +4 lower poks érditiies. 
t 


as in the pipeofone. You may be able to find 
|| a complete set for the cordle (Figure 5) 
already split in the wood-pile. Only a little 
smoothing and trimming will be required 
|| to make them a basis of an harmonious 








box or resonator is necessary with any 
stringed instrument. One of the unique 
features of the moparino 1s that its sound 
box is used not only to add to the volume 

of sound but to finger the string. Witha | 
violin bow in one hand and this box in the Le 
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Slower Ho? Chimes 
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octave. Be sure to select perfectly sound 
Pieces, as even a slight check or crack will 
[CONTINUED AT TOP OF NEXT PAGE] 




















other, holding the box so that one edge 

rides the string, it is possible to get a great 
of notes. With the string tightened 
sufficiently it should be possible to secure a range 


of three octaves 


The Washtub Viol 


One of the most spectacular of our homemade 
instruments is the tub viol (Figure 2). This is 


constructed by setting up three or more strings 


variety 


Y.C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 


To be filled out and mailed to 
DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 

8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS 


CHE 


| | 
| | 
, | AM A BOY YEARS OLD. I AM IN- | 
' rERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING AND 
| CONSTRUCTIVE WORK PLEASE SEND ME | 
| YOUR BULLETIN ON Y. C. Las iInroRMATION | 
| GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS FINANCIAL 
| AND SCIBNTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER | 
witH AN Evgction BLANK TELLING ME HOW 
| rO BECOME AN Associate MEMBER OF THB | 
| Society | 
| NAME 7 
| STREET | 
| TOWN | 
STATE 4-29 


Figure 3 


order of size and played with a small 
wooden hammer or a wooden ball 
mounted on the end of a stick. Pieces 
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of felt glued on the bottom of each pot 


a 














will increase the volume of sound. 
When playing the pots, strike light 
blows on the sides. In selecting them 
remember that not every one will giv: 
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a satisfactory note. It will be neces- 





What the Y. C. Lab Does for Ingenious Boys 


ORE than 18,000 boys all over the United 

States and in many other countries are now 
Members of the Y. C. Lab, the world-wide 
society for ingenious boys. They thus avail 
themselves not only of its financial advantages, 
but of the aid it offers in developing ingenuity 
and constructive ability. To them, the knowl- 
edge and experience of the Governors, the 
Director, and of the many eminent Councilors 
are always available for help and advice. These 
many thousand boys will meet few problems 
in the construc- 
tion of their pro- 
jects which the 
Lab will not be 
able to assist in 
solving. 

The project 
which you sec 
here, an auxiliary 
foot throttle for 
automobiles, is 

















of the type of thorough and ingenious con- 
struction which the Lab jo bot It is the 
work of Rodney D. Chipp, Jr., holder of one of 
the Lab's scholarships at Tat a Institute 
of Technology. It was one of the projects which 
7. submitted in the competition for that scholar- 


_ the assistance of the Lab every boy 
can find the advice and help which will enable 


him to produce projects of similar excellence. 
Clip the coupon at once. 


It will bring you 
immediately full 
details, and the 
opportunity of 
immediate partici- 
ation in all the 

nancial and 
other advantages 
of this unique 
society. Remem- 
ber—there are no 


only one example 


A project that helped win a scholarship—Member 
Chipp’s auxiliary*foot throttle 


fees or dues of 
any kind! 





The Pathway to 


Success 


You begin on it when you 
register for the Lab's great 
scholarship contest 


AVE you ambition, determination 
H and courage? Do you want to re- 
ceive, free and with no strings at- 
tached, the finest gift in the world? If 
you want it badly enough—and effectively 
enough—it is yours. 
The gift is a life career. It is the oppor- 
tunity to become a student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and for four 





A glimpse of the great Institute buildings 


years to take whatever course, scientific 
or engineering, you eg" 

Every year, now, The Youth's Compan- 
ion offers a four-year scholarship at the 
Institute—offers it to an individual who 
has every right to be called, as the Y. C. 
Lab calls him, the ‘best discoverable boy.”’ 

The way this boy is chosen is simplicity 
itself. He must be between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-two. He may be 
resident of any place in the United State 
or Canada. It is not necessary that he be 
a subscriber to The Youth's Companion: 
the contest is free and open to all. 

He must, by May 1, 1929, submit a 200- 
word letter on the subject “Why I Should 
Like a Technical Education."’ Then by 
August 1, 1929, he must satisfy us that he 
is qualified to enter the Institute as a fresh- 
man student. Submission of College En- 
trance Examination Board certificates is 
usually the best way to accomplish this. 
Finally, by August 15, 1929, he must 
submit three original rojects, in any 
field of science or eabnilogy 1 in which he 
is interested, demonstrating his ability, 
originality and ingenuity. That is all. 

o the boy who best fulfils these re- 
quirements, The Youth's Companion will 
in September, 1929, present a four-year 
scholarship at the Institute—a gift which 
has a cash value of $1,600.00. 

And here is the list of courses the win- 
ner may take: 


Aéronautical Engi- Electrical Engineer- 


neering Geology [ing 
Architecture Mathematics 
Biology Mechanical Engi- 
Chemical Engineer- neering 

ing Metallurgy 
Chemistry Mining 
Civil Engineering Naval Architecture 
EnginceringAdmin- _ Physics [ing 

istration Sanitary Engineer- 


To receive more details, write a letter or 
a postcard, giving your name, age and 
school, and saying: ‘‘I desire to be a candi- 


date in the Y. C. Lab Scholarship compe- 
tition for 1929."’ Address it to 
THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Y. C. Lab— Continued 
An Orchestra from Pots and Pans 
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render them useless. The 


utensils can be adapted in 





sticks should be placed 
on rolls of newspaper and 
played with a wooden 
mallet. 

Another addition to the 
orchestra may be made 
from a harmonica and a 
tin dipper. Arrange the 
harmonica in the open 
side of the dipper with the 
front edge projecting far 
enough so that it can be 
played in the usual way. 
The cup of the dipper will 
give the notes an unusual 
mellow quality. 

Even such articles as the 


Hood’ * 
Otlleks 


he 













#“ 
pie oy 


The Cordle 


one way or another. Some 
will require the addition 
of musical instruments; 
others can be rigged 
with strings to do the 
work. As an example, a 
flute may be inserted in the 
handle of a coal shovel, 
with enough protruding so 
that it may be played and 
fingered. The bright metal 
of the flute should be 
painted black, and to a 
spectator a few feet away 
it will appear part of the 
handle. An orchestra 
made up of these strange 














flour-sifter, dust-pan, skil- 
let, and other household 


Figure 5 


instruments can furnish 
muchamusementand profit 





Questions and Answers 


NY Member of the Y. C. Lab is entitled to receive free of charge an answer to any engineering or sctentific 
question which he may ask. Questions should be addressed to the Director, Y.C. Lab, 8 Arlington St., 


Boston, Mass., and must be accompanied by stamped, 


to the proper Councilor for reply. 


O.—Where was the first broadcasting station? 
Who sent the first message, and when? Who invented 
the radio? What was the price of the first set? Member 
M. H. Walker, 929 Jackman Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


A.—By Councilor Clapp: The question of the 
“first broadcasting’ is a much mooted one, 
various concerns claiming that distinction. 
Signals were transmitted - radio phone as 
early as 1906. Personally I heard voice trans- 
missions in 1914 from station WGI in Medford, 
Mass. During the war, all of the submarine 
chasers of the Navy, as well as the destroyers 
and larger ships, were fitted with short-range 
radio phone transmitters, which were much 
used in rapid maneuvers. Station KDKA claims 
the distinction of being the first to transmit 
regular programs, the initial programs being 
given one or two nights a week, in 1923. 

I do not find any record of the first message 
transmitted by radio telegraph or by radio tele- 
phone. 

The price of the first radio receiving set could 
hardly be stated in definite figures; the value of 
the materials in it was probably not more than 
$50.00, but the labor which went into its 
development would bring the actual cost to 
several thousands of dollars. 


Q.—I have a model sea-sled not installed with any 
motor or any propeller. The boat is 4% in. in 
length and 6 in. abeam. Although the boat is nar- 
row, it is quite seaworthy. I should like to know 
whether it would be practicable to run it by air 
propeller. If so, what size air propeller shall I use? 
If not, what size and what 


self-addressed envelope. The question will be referred 


Q.—In several radio magazine articles I have 
seen the two letters DX used. Could you tell me 
what they mean? Member Fred Ellis, P.O. Box 
1096, Port Arthur, Tex. 


A.—By Councilor Clapp: The letters DX 
referred to are ‘“‘radioese’’ for the word dis- 
tance. These letters are taken from a system 
of abbreviation for telegraph operators, called 
the Phillips Code, which is used to enable 
press dispatches to be handled more rapidly. 
A few typical abbreviations are as follows: 


OM old man 

88 going 

mkg making 

mng morning 

adj adjust 

potus president of the United States 
sak shot and killed 


Another system of abbreviations, used ex- 
clusively in radio (not in land line telegraphy), 
is called the “‘QA"’ signals, since the first letter 
of each abbreviation is Q. These are printed in 
the language of the operators on ships and land 
stations at points all over the world, and by 
this means operators communicate with each 
other even though they do not speak the same 


language. A few examples are as follows 
QRA What ship or land station is that? 
QRB_ What is your distance? (Or position) 
QRG To what line do you belong? 
QRH _ What is you wavelength? 
QSL Please acknowledge 
QRU I have no messages to send to you 





propeller shall I use? Could 
an Erector four-volt motor 
be used? Member Sherman 
Brayton, 417 Rock Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Clip the Coupon 


OU have seen from these 
two pages what the Lab 


Q.—Can you tell me where 
I can find material on the 
subject ‘‘Chemistry in Con- 
nection with Aviation’’? 
can find very little material 


~ 


A.—By Councilor Ma- 
goun: A sea-sled, like an 
airplane, depends largely 
upon the relation between 
the power developed and 
the weight necessary to 
develop it. Nothing is 
heavier for the power than 
an electric motor with its 
dry batteries, and for this 
reason I do not recom- 
mend it for your design. 

For a propeller you 
should have something 
about 3 in. or 3% in. in 
diameter, or age three 





offers you in the way of help- 
ful and informative articles. 
Turn now to the next page, 
228. There you will find the 
Honors List, telling about the 
Lab Members who have won 
Cash Awards and interna- 
tional recognition through 
their projects. To avail your- 
self of these and other Lab 
advantages it will be neces- 
sary to fill out and mail the 
coupon on the opposite page. 
Clip it now! 








in the local library, and I 
thought that perbaps the 
Y. C. Lab would be the place 
to write. Member L. Priest, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis 


A.—By Councilor Simp- 
son: Very little published 
data on the subject of 
chemistry in relation to 
aviation can be found. A 
recent book by Fries and 
West called ‘‘Chemical 
Warfare’ (published by 
the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 370 Seventh Avenue, 

lew York City) has a few 





blades. Such a propeller can be purchased 
from Boucher, Inc., of 415 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Probably the most satisfactory power you 
could use would be steam, but this is an expen- 
sive and difficult plant to build. If you could 

ta heavy spring, such as that used in a Victrola 
os clock is not big enough), it would serve your 

urpose better than anything clse I know of. 
our problem is not an easy one to solve, be- 
cause the installation must be both powerful 
and light. 

Sea-sleds have been operated with an air 
propeller, but this is not a very satisfactory 
arrangement. By all means use an under-water 


propeller. 


sections devoted to such topics as the use of 
poison gas against landing parties, the use of 
gas by the air service, types and formulas of 
smoke screens spread by airplanes, types of air- 
plane bombs and the caamicdle used in their con- 
struction, etc. 

A different phase of the subject is well covered 
by “‘Aircraft and Automobile Materials of 
Construction,” 2 vols, by A. W. Judge (pub- 
lished by Pitman & Sons, 1 Amen Corner, 
London, E. C. 4; branch office in New York). 
These volumes deal mostly with materials of 
construction, such as the chemical composition 
of airplane steels and alloys and of the various 
dopes and varnishes used in airplane construc- 
tion, as well as the tests used in inspection. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


which you see here, is 
as delicately balanced 
and as carefully fin- 
ished as a champion- 
ship tennis racket.... 
a little better than any 
other shaving instru- 
ment you've ever used. 
Multiply that fraction 
of added comfort by 
365 days in the year 





STEADY, 
MEN / 


THE NEW 
IMP. D 


NLY Gillette has built a razor 
O to fit the hand as well as it 
does the face. The New Standard, 





Eight out of ten college men 


are Gillette users 

















illette 


SAFETY RAZOR 








THE NEW STANDARD is 

enclosed in a genuine leather- 

covered case lined with purple 
velvet and satin. 


mention Tak Youtnu's ComPANION 








. +. consider that every Gillette 
will last a lifetime .... few men 
need deprive themselves of so in- 


expensive a luxury. 
$5.00 in either heavy 
silver or heavy gold 
plate. Twenty shaving 
edges (10 double- 
edged Gillette Blades) 
included. Other mod- 
els are priced from 
$5.00 to $75.00. 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston, U. S. A. 










Three Strikes 


but No Fish 
Until fle Used a 


NICHOLSON 
FILE 


A guide in the north- 
ern woods tells us this 
one. He was fishing in 
Maine. Three times he 
had made a ‘strike’, but 
in eachcase the fish had 


made good his escape. 





Reaching under the 
seat of the boat he pro- 
duced a Nicholson File 
and applied it to the 
barb of the hook. The 
next time a fish struck 
at that hook he found 
himself flopping about 
on the floor of the boat. 





We recommend a 
Nicholson Mill File for 
sharpening fish hooks 
—and your hardware 
dealer is the man to 
supply you in shapes 
and sizes for every de- 
mand. 





NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
U.S.A. 


Providence, R. |., 


A File for Every Purpose 








1: Member Schwartz’ project 


EMBER ELWYN SCHWARTZ (16) lives 

in San Jose, Calif., not far from many of the 
great California oil fields. His project, shown in 
Illustration 1, is a model of a corner of one of the 
fields. It includes an ingenious oil derrick, a 
railway siding, and several buildings. Member 
Schwartz is in- 
terested in elec- 
tricity, chemis- 
try, carpentry and 
photography, all 
of which he will 
find helpful in 
constructing fur- 
ther models. 
aThe model 
steam engine 
shown in Illus- 
tration 2 is the 
work of Member 
Frank W. An- 
prew (14) of Pal- 
myra, Ill. The 
engine was made 
from a discarded 
water-pump, pipe-fittings, and various odds and 
ends. For the boiler a small discarded hot-water 
tank was used. The Director does not advise the 
use of old tanks for the generation of steam 
Unless properly handled, steam can be just as 


2: Member Andrew's 
Project 


3: Member Draper's project 


dangerous a substance as gunpowder, and 
should be treated as carefully. @{|Member 
Anprew Draper (16) of Urbana, IIl., challenges 
any owner of a Buccaneer on Portage Lake, 
Mich., to a race 
with his sailboat, 
shown in Illus 
tration 3. Mem- 


ber Draper reports 
that the craft 
originally had a 
hinged keel, sup- 
ported by ropes 
at each side, and 
steered by an oar 
and oarlock fas- 
tened to the stern- 
board. Last sea- 
son he had a new 
keel and rudder 
fitted. Masts and 
mainsail are his 
own work 

(The | fine’ scale 
model of a Cur- 
tiss-Hawk pursuit plane in Illustration 4 is the 
work of Member Donatp Scorrt (17) of Spring- 
field, Mass. Every part of the model is built to 
scale, including two machine guns set in the 
engine box. The construction of the various 


4: Member Scott's project 





5: Member Thompson's project 
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The Honors List for April 


Ten ingenious Members of the Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 
and national recognition for their projects 


parts shows the 
utmost care 
and ingenuity. 
Member Rarpx 
B. THompson (19) 
of Hartford, 
Conn., has spent 
his spare time for 
the past two years 
in building and 
operating a model 
railroad, part of 
which you see in 
Illustration 5. 
The track and car trucks were purchased, but 
nearly everything else Member Thompson con- 
structed himself. There are flat cars, box cars, 
two gondolas, and many other pieces of rolling 
stock. The project is one which would delight 








6: Member Boxrud’s 
Project 


’ 





7: Member Schairer’s project 


any boy, and fascinate his elders. [If you are 
interested in birds, the project shown in IIlus- 
tration 6 will repay close study. It is the work 
of Member Extior O. Boxrup (16) of Madison, 
Minn., who reports that the materials cost only 
$1.20, while the completed house was sold for 





8: Member Towne’s project 


$16.50. It now stands in one of the parks in 
Madison. It is designed for martins, with a 
base 22 by 45 inches, and its construction shows 
a remarkable knowledge of the habits of it 
prospective _ tenarts. = GzorGE 
ScHarrerR (16) of 
Oakmont, Pa., is 
responsible for 


one of the finest 
ship models that 
have come to the 
Director's desk in 
many months. It 
is a Roman tri- 
reme, pictured in 
Illustration 7. 
(The interests of 
Member Roserrt 
P. Towne (12) of 
Stamford, Conn., 
are less in the air 
than on the water. 
You will see him 
in Illustration 8 with two of his models. He is 
holding a model of a Coast Guard patrol boat 
that he has just finished. Q[Every Lab Mem- 
ber needs a tool chest, and Member Rosert 
Laws (13) of Joseph, Ore., has built for him- 
self the exceptionally fine one shown in Illus- 


9: Member Laws’ 
project 


sigeecses! 


PORE HE 
} 


10: Member Sieminski's project 

tration 9. It measures 29 inches long by 12 
inches wide and 914 inches high, and is built 
of half-inch boards. Q{Member Mircuect A. 
Sreminsk1 (15) of New Bedford, Mass., is in- 
terested, like many other Lab Members, in 
the study of chemistry. The very complete 
laboratory shown in Illustration 10 took more 
than two years to construct 
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“Instructive and Inte: est- 
ing!” says Air Mail Pilot 


Ser 






APTER TEST 
wre 
\ ¥.C.LAB 


Walter J. Addems, who flies the Air Mail 
day and night on the Chicago-New York 
run, says, Model flying and construction 
is very instructive as well as interesting, 
because the same principles apply as in 
full-sized ships.” 


Silver Ace models have flown over 
800 feet. Their performance depends 
on the owner. Boys of ten and 
twelve have no difficulties securing 
fine flights. How good are you? 


Silver Ace construction sets and sup- 
plies are the same high quality as 
Silver Ace ready-to-fly models. Silver 
Ace leads in the air. 


PRICES: DeLuxe Monoplane 
ready to fly (Cabin or Spirit of 
St. Louis type), $12.50; partly 
assembled, $9.00; knocked 
down, $8.00; contest kit, $5.00; 
pair Biplane Wings, $3.50; pair 
of Pontoons, $4.00; Tri-motor 
Fokker construction set, $9.00. 
Add 50c for shipping in U. S. if 
your dealer cannot supply you 
with a Silver Ace. Send 10c 
for our beautiful new Catalog 
in color containing history of 
aviation, drawings of famous 
“ships,” etc. 


AERO MODEL Co. 


Dept. Y-4 329 Plymouth Court 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















BOYS! 


What are 
you making 
now? 


Most of the boys 
who read this maga 
zine make some 
thing. « 

There’s a lot of 
satisfaction in 
thing that you yourself cre 

it! Think of something you 
make. Get some wood and 





owning a 


ated. Try 
want to 
go at it. 

Working in wood requires bits and the 
best bits are thade by the 


Fusoell Gonni 
MANUFACT iG COMPANY 


Russell Jennings bits have been. mace 
of the same high quality material and 
in the same painstaking way for nearly a 
hundred years. 

They are known everywhere and used 
for every variety of boring. Although so 
superior, they are moderately priced. 
It pays to buy good tools and you will 
never regret buying Russell Jennings bits. 


4 
ed 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO. 


CHESTER, CONN. 
& 


Factory to F 
SOD Free a x 


val. If not satisfied 
are ®0 charge for wear i 
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x MODERN RADIO = 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Conductor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 


questions. 


Address him at The Youth’ s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


It will be 


necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


The Vacuum-Tube Amplifier 


Just how does it work — the first of two articles that tell you 


O many members of the Y. C. Lab have 
written to me asking about the operation of 
vacuum-tube amplifiers that I feel some ex- 

lanation of these very serviceable devices will 
* of general interest to other members. 

The essential elements of a vacuum tube are 
sketched in Fig. 1. A hot element is provided 
from which electrons may be ‘‘boiled’’ out when 
the element is brought up to the proper tempera- 
ture. In most tubes the current which is used to 

raise the temperature of the 


we choose, the resulting data are termed a static 
characteristic of the tube. If the observations 
were made through the use of rapidly varying 
voltages, as is the case in alternating-current 
measurements, we would term the resulting data 
a dynamic characteristic. Just now we are 
interested in the static characteristics. 

If we adjust the plate battery so that the plate 
voltmeter reads twenty volts, and adjust the 
grid battery so that the grid voltmeter reads 
zero, we observe a certain plate current as shown 


sop i 8 
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What is Inside 
your ‘Telephone ‘T'ransmitter 


and How it Works 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Have you ever wondered what happens when 
yo"l speak into the transmitter of your tele- 

hone? How it is that every word you say can 
be caught up and delivered to the telephone at 
the other end of the line? How each word is 
reproduced distinctly, whether the friend you 
are talking to is in the next block or across the 
continent? Here is the story. 

Your voice causes sound waves in the air 
very much like the small waves set in motion 
when a pebble is dropped in water. But these 
sound waves, traveling through the air in 
every direction, can be heard for only a short 


: - ' : distance. Even the loudest show i 
GRID element is passed directly by the plate milliammeter; this current is shown pesngers E _ J come ost Hoon dies 
FIL. PLATE p : ; é ee ape away to silence. Electrical waves, however, 
through the element itself. In by a point A on the twenty-volt curve of Fig. 4 ere : 
° E ‘ d : : A carried along on wires from place to place, can 
° some tubes, such as the Changing the grid voltage so that the grid is one . 
; 5. : eo - travel thousands of miles in a fraction of a 
© heater-type a-c. tube, sketched volt positive with respect to the filament gives alt. Sina a» deat 4 . 
° ee ~~ A lee dhecoaiae te second. Therefore, by changing sound waves 
in Fig. 2, the heating cur- us a plate current represented by the point B on : . toe : 
° ’ a mg : ~ into electrical waves it is possible to send your 
° rent passes through a heater- thecurve. Similarly we obtain the points C and : : 
winding inside, but not touch- D for grid voltages of two and three volts, posi- voice many, many miles over a 9m bie 3 
° in e jlindrical metal shell. tive h fo oe If the grid is made ne; ies Inside the transmitter is a small box partly 
ws The shell i on d ‘wit ma- by one a we obtain = plate on as filled with fine grains of carbon. The lid of chis 
eerials ‘which snd re sur a : box is flexible enough to vibrate freely, yet 
. . : tight enough to keep the carbon grains from 
Figure 1 face active as a source of 


electrons when the shell is 
heated. In filament-type tubes the filament ma- 
terial itself may be the active source of electrons, 
or a filament may be coated with the active ele- 
ments, the wire of.the filament acting mainly 
as a heater. The familiar tubes of the 199 and 
201-A type are examples of the first class, while 
tubes of the 112-A and 171-A type are examples 
of the second class. 

In the 199 and 201-A types a tungsten filament 
is used in which a small percentage of thorium 
is present. The thorium renders the filament 
much more active—that is, capable of giving off 
a larger number of electrons as compared with a 
pure tunsten filament. In the 112-A and 171-A 
types, the filament is coated with barium and 
strontium oxides, the coating material being the 
active source of electrons. Such filaments may 
be operated at low temperature—in fact, at a 
dull-red heat—so that but a small amount of 
energy is required for heating them; and they 
last for a long time. 

When we connect up the tube, we connect a 
battery between the filament and the plate, with 








the positive terminal voltages gives us a family of curves, somewhat 
ACTIVE HEATER connected to the plate. as sketched in Fig. 4. 
SWELL Gry, PLATE The connections are the Referring to Fig. 1, we see that between the 
z ¥ same with the heater- filament and the plate the ladder-like grid struc 
* type tubes, except that ture is mounted. If we charge the grid posi- 
e the cylinder is used for tively, by connecting a battery between grid 
° the connections instead and filament with the positive terminal con- 
° of the filament. The bat- nected to the grid, the electrons will be attracted 
° tery charges the plate by both the grid and the plate. A few of the 
° positively with respect to electrons will be attracted to the grid and will 
° the filament, and for this strike it, but by far the larger number will pass 
[ reason the plate is termed right through the grid pens al on to the plate, 
] the “anode.” and the being speeded on their way by the action of the bd ° 
Figure 2 filament the ‘“‘cathode.’’ grid. his is shown on our curves of Fig. 4 by e to etain 
The electrons emitted the increased plate current for values of the grid 


from the filament have a negative charge, so that 
they are attracted by the positively charged 
plate, and move quickly over to the plate. 

Each little electron brings its small charge to 
the plate; which is equivalent to saying that a 
small current flows in the plate circuit of the 
tube, since an electric current is established when 
a charge is moved through the circuit. As the 
charge on all of the electrons is the same, we 
can measure the current in the plate circuit by 
the number of electrons arriving at the plate 
in each second; if this number is increased, the 
current is increased; if it is decreased, then the 
current is decreased. This idea is very impor- 
tant in understanding the operation of the tube 
when it is used as an amplifier, because the changes 
in the plate current (or the changes in the number 
of electrons reaching the plate per second) are 
the means of producing the desired results. 

If we connect a tube as shown in Fig. 3, with 
adjustable plate and grid batteries (‘‘B"’ and “'C”’ 


PLATE BATTERY 
a 








GRID 
VOLTMETER 


PLATE 
VOLTMETER 


Figure 3 


shown by point E on the curve. When the grid 
is made negative by two volts, we find that the 
plate current has been brought practically to 
zero, as shown by point F. If we connect up all 
these points by a smooth curve, we have the 
“‘grid-voltage plate-current’’ characteristic of 
the tube for a plate voltage of twenty volts. 
Repeating the process for other values of plate 


voltage which lie to the right of the zero line; 
i. ¢., positive grid voltages. If the grid is 
aun negatively, the electrons will be re- 
pelled by the grid, so that fewer electrons pass 
through it on their way to the plate. Thus we 
see that by altering the charge on the grid 
that is, altering the grid voltage—we can alter 
the number of electrons reaching the plate per 
second, or, what is the same thing, we can alter 
the value of plat current. 


spilling out. Against this lid is held a thin 
metal » Naar eon or disc located at the front 
of the transmitter, and it is upon this disc that 
the sound waves of your voice strike. 

When you lift your receiver, a contact is 
made in the telephone circuit that allows a 
steady current of electricity to flow through 
the transmitter like this . When you 
speak, your voice waves set the metal dia- 
phragm vibrating and cause the box lid to 
press in and out on the carbon particles. As 
a result of this changing pressure on the car- 
bon mass, its resistance to the flow of current 
is first lowered and then raised and a varying 
amount of electrical current passes through it. 
This causes the current to ripple like this 

. And it is these electrical ripples— 
now many times stronger than the voice waves 
—that travel over the wires to another tcle- 
phone where they are changed back into sound 
waves by the telephone receiver. 

Connected with the Bell System there are 
millions of telephones, providing a nation- 
wide network of commmianion. 
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Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 


The Freshness of Youth 


How lovely the natural skin, kept 
clear, fresh and healthy by daily use of 
Cuticura Soap assisted, now and then, 
by touches of the Ointment to soothe 
and heal the first signs of redness or 


. Taleum 2c. Sold everywhere. 
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batteries, respectively), with voltmeters for 
measuring the voltage applied between the grid 
and the filament, and between the plate and 
the filament, and a sensitive current meter 
millimeter) in the plate circuit, we have the 
set-up for taking~certain of the “‘characteristic 
curves’ of the vacuum tube. As we make our 
observations by point-by-point adjustments, con- 
ditions remaining fixed or static at each point 


This is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. Makes every- 
thing from 100 feet to a mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 


case. At Sporting Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores. If your store 
can't supply you,we will send one, post paid, for $2. Money back guaran- 
tee. Biascope Binoculars and Microscopes,$2.50to $16.50. Catalog free 
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HOW EACH CUN 


MUST PROVE ITS 
TITLE TO THE NAME 
OF WINCHESTER 







— 











1—Each finished 
gun is loaded with 
a heavy overload— 
much heavier than 
any for which the gun is designed. 


2Z—It is then fired, under a pro, 
tective hood, and carefully exam 
ined to make sure this tremendo 
over-pressure has revealed no fla 
and has caused no damage to the 
mechanism and no straining of th 
steel. 

3 —Then and then only is it give 
this “Winchester Proof” mark 
the mark of aristocracy in 
making—stamped into the barre 
and receiver of every Winchester 
|Shotgun and Rifle. | 
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his treasure-trove and pulled it out to look at 
it under another corner lantern. It was a coin, 
sure enough—a large, quaint, silver piece that 
might or might not buy him a breakfast. He 
did not know whether it was ancient or moderao, 
of great or little value. 


E was still ey spies Ioags dazed, 
incredibly dirty, and painfully hungry— 


when dawn broke over the old quarter 
of Antwerp, and the streets began to wake from 
their midnight mystery. He turned in to the 
first little café he saw, where the proprietor 
had just taken down the shutters. This worthy 
could hardly be blamed for viewing with some 
apprehension this disheveled figure who came 
stalking from nowhere, demanding something 
in a foreign tongue. Rod, for the first time, 
was up against the language difficulty. He 
salaied to the food he could see set out, and to 
himself, and then, as the 
man hesitated, displayed 
his silver piece. The shop- 
keeper stared first at Rod, 
then at the money; then 
he shook his head with a 
vigor amounting to terror 
and backed hastily inside. 
No protests, not the prof- 
fering of an American 
dime,—Rod’s sole modern 
currency,—availed. Stand- 
ing, angry and irresolute, 







































on the café doorsill, Rod chanced to see the 
street's name on a sign at the corner—Rue d’ 
Epice. He scowled, searching his memory— 
where had he heard anything like that? Light 
burst on him all at once, and he wheeled so 
suddenly that the little café keeper scurried 
behind his counter. 

“Vrauw Voorlaken?’” Rod asked in an in- 
quiring tone, and with a gesture that took in 
the whole Rue d’Epice. 

The man emerged long enough to enumerate 
seven houses down the street and hold up as 
many fingers; as soon as Rod had left the thresh- 
old he banged the door shut with seeming re- 
lief. 

Here was a piece of luck, for once, thought 
Rod, striding eagerly toward Vrauw Voor- 
laken's little house. Victory would be there, 
and he could get a square meal and talk over 
what had happened and what to do next. 
Think of hitting the Rue d’Epice, in all this 
maze of little alleys around here! Rod, whose 
rambles had been confined entirely to a rather 
limited area, thought he had seen all Antwerp— 





quite unaware of the great modern city that lay 
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beyond the old quarter. In another minute he 
was pulling the bell rope that hung outside a 
neat door, setting a bell jangling somewhere 
within. Then there came a sturdy old woman, 
whimsical and quaint and wrinkled, with 
shrewd gray eyes — at him from under a 
high cap like an elongated sunbonnet. 

“Wat zie ik!’’ she cried—and well indeed 
might she wonder what she saw! 

“Victory Brisbane?’ said Rod, in the ques- 
tioning tone that he hoped would supply all the 
missing words. 

The old woman put “| her hands in a sorrow- 
ful negative gesture, and said something enough 
like, ‘Not here,’ whether English or Flemish, 
to be understood by Rod. 

‘Not here?’’ he said. ‘‘Has she been here? 
I am Rodney Granger,’ he added, pointing to 
himself. 

Vrauw Voorlaken nodded, as though she were 

not surprised to hear this. She drew him with- 
in, looked him up and down with shakings of 
the head, and then led him firmly to a small 
tidy inner room with a press bed and a tall 
cupboard, where a large earthenware bowl was 
set out on a table. Bustling about, she speedily 
filled this with hot water from a big copper 
jug, supplied him with a generous bar of soap 
and an enormous clean towel, and left him to 
indulge in the first real wash since—he hated 
to think how long! He needed it, certainly. 
While he was washing she thrust through the 
doorway a clean shirt—a stout, ample affair, 
sewn with many gathers into a high neckband. 
To all this he could only say, ‘Thank you,” 
again and again, hoping she understood how he 
felt. 
When he emerged, he looked more like Rodney 
Granger than he had for 
some time, despite the Flem- 
ish shirt. 

“Good boy!” said Vrauw 
Voorlaken, in what cer- 
tainly was intended for 
English. ‘‘Hebt ge honger?”’ 

“If that means am I 
hungry, I sure am,"’ said 
Rod. ‘I haven't eaten for 
a dog’s age.” 

The good woman could 
not be expected to under- 
stand that and said, “‘Wat 
wilt ge eten?’’ seeming to 
feel, herself, that the inquiry 
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“Ts the consul at home?’’ Rod demanded. ‘‘The sairvice entrance is to the rear,”’ 
said the butler 
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was superfluous; she set about spreading eggs 
and bread, cheese and milk of the table, all at 
once. Rod ate as he had never eaten in all his 
life before, and Vrauw Voorlaken trotted back 
and forth, patting his shoulder from time to 
time and calling him, “‘Poer boy!"’ 

“But what about Victory?’’ he asked again, 
when the first of his hunger was allayed. The 
old woman seemed to understand better than she 
spoke. She shrugged her shoulders and pointed 
out the door. 

*“Gone? Where?’’ Rod asked. 

Another shrug. 

“Was she here last night?"’ 

Vrauw Voorlaken shook her head till her cap 
bobbed. 

“Did she tell you where she was going?” 

Another headshake. ‘‘Ik come,"’ the Vrauw 
said, “‘she iss go!" 

“Oh."" The old woman had come back to 
find Victory gone? She hadn't slept here this 
night? Where Aad she slept? Rod stared, 
scowling, at his plate. 

‘“*Poer Wictory!"’ said Vrauw Voorlaken, with 
another slow shake of the head. 
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Rod tried to pay for all his benefits with his 
silver piece. Vrauw Voorlaken turned it over 
and over, and put on a pair of steel-bowed 
spectacles to look at it; then she laughed and 
laughed and shook her head again and again, 
and he never was sure whether she was laughing 
because she didn’t want pay, or because of the 
queer obsolete coin he had offered. From all her 
nods and smiles and pats, he guessed the former. 

“I'm going to look for Victory,’’ he said, on 
the threshold, ‘‘but I shan’t forget you in a 
hurry!”’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Whose Hand? 


UST how to look for Victory was easier said 
J than done. It might be simpler to look for 

the diamonds after all. Rod had an un- 
comfortable feeling that the girl was not to be 
depended upon; she was so variable and so un- 
trained—who could tell what she might do 
next? Perhaps the best way out of the whole 
mess was to hunt up the consul and try to get 
the law on the trail. Rod turned that idea over 
in his mind. He had promised Victory not to 
get her father into trouble, but after all was he 
not doing wrong to shield any member of this 
iniquitous gang? A more serious difficulty 
blocked him. He had, really, not a single 
proof that the diamonds had been stolen. He 
had never seen them; only hearsay had given 
him the clues he possessed. It was highly im- 
probable that the gems were still aboard the 
Miraflores in any case; and even if he should be 
able to bring authorities to the ship, what 
would they find, what could be proved? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Rod looked down at his filthy 
trousers, his quaint shirt. Fine chance he'd have 
of getting inside the consulate anyway, to tell 
his wild tale! 

Aimless wandering had drawn him again 
within sight of the gray river. He found him- 
self sucked into the bustle of commerce about 
the Bassins. Slowly he sought the Miraflores, 
for after all, hostile as she was, she seemed 
like home. She lay there still, loading cargo 
now like any respectable, matronly, old freight 
boat. Rod was able, by stages, to approach 
her more closely than at any time since his 
escape from her. He lay flat in a pile of bales, 
staring out at the ship from between them. 
Everything was very quiet on deck. The load- 
ing was going on amidships, but the wharf- 
gang was handling that. Rod saw no sign of 
Captain Brisbane, Rankin, Jan, anybody he 
knew. Then, as his eyes traveled slowly, 
searchingly, over every part of the ship, he 
marked a face framed in the dark circle of a port- 
hole. He stared again. It was Victory! 

A great anger and disappointment swelled 
within him. So she had sneaked back to the 
ship, after all her bold decisions for freedom! 
“She could never be tamed,"’ he told himself. 
“She's too primitive. And she’s just as crooked 
as all the rest of ‘em. Let her stay with ‘em! 
It's the kind of life she likes, apparently.” 

To show that he was through with all of 
them, he rose recklessly to his full height, hop- 
ing that Victory would see him, and not much 
caring who else might. She did see him, and 
made hasty gestures of concealment; but Rod 
turned scornfully on his heel, as well as he 
could manage it on top of the yielding bales, 
clambered down, and walked slowly from the 
dock. Fortunately, no one but Victory did see 
him, and she was left in a whirl of mixed be- 
wilderment, relief and consternation. She had 
passed a very distressing twenty-four hours in 
her cabin, where her father had prudently 
locked her—‘‘till the ship sails, and then 
some,"’ he said. Nothing on earth infuriated 
Victory like imprisonment; she stormed back 
and forth, now kicking the door and banging it 
with her fists, now shouting uncomplimentary 
remarks which she hoped someone would hear. 
She had been consumed with anxiety for Rod— 
for aught she knew left to die of starvation in 
that hole. She wondered how long she dared 
risk leaving him there, before telling her 
father and demanding that he be set free. She 
had no chance of communicating with Jan, to 
discover whether the Swede himself had by this 
time released Rod. 

Now, to see Rod arise like an apparition from 
the heap of bales, and make that extraordinary 
gesture of scorn and defiance, was a shock for 
which she was unprepared. Her first feeling of 
thankfulness was quickly replaced by one of as- 
tonished disappointment. 

“The poor simp—what's come over him?"’ 
she send, “Gosh! To come back, after 
Kip’s Arm, and stick it all this time, and then 
quit at the last minute; it ain't like him!" 
She remembered her own advice to him, to for- 
get the diamonds and beat it home, and she 
supposed he was taking it, though she hadn't 
thought he really would, somehow. But, at 
that, why come here, risking everything, just to 
make a sneering departure? 


She sprawled, scowling, on her bunk beside 
the porthole, staring gloomily out. How little 
she ew that within a few minutes she was to 
gain something of the utmost importance! 

Rod wandered disconsolately along the 
Promenoirs, gazing indifferently at the water, 
and drawing always unconsciously nearer to the 
heart of old Antwerp. Suddenly he saw it 
the great cathedral, pointing the lacy finger of 
its singing tower heavenward above the mean 
houses that hemmed it in. He stood still, 
gazing at it, and realizing through his troubled 
thoughts that here was something the like of 
which he had never seen before. And in a 
moment more he was to hear something he was 
never to forget. It was a feast day, and sud- 
denly—apparently from upper air high above 
the tower—came the tremulous sound of shaken 
silver music, the highest bells of Notre Dame's 
great carillon. A hush fell in the busy square, 
as the notes clustered and broke and swelled, 
soared and streamed in unbelievable beauty; 
great chords and arpeggios, volume that seemed 
to well out and fill the world, then angelic 
whispering, high and clear as a birdnote. It 
was a great carillonnewr playing great music; 
but of that Rod knew nothing, for he understood 
very little about carillons and had never heard 
more than a jangling come-to-church chime at 
home. Now he knew only that all the wrinkles 
seemed to be ironed out of his weary mind while 
silver beauty poured in. 

“What a rotter I was," he thought, *‘to make 
that fool exhibition of myself to Victory. Just 
because she may have gone back on me is no 
reason to act like a spoiled kid.”’ 


E made up his mind in a flash—to return 
H to the ship and try to get across to her 

somehow his friendship and good faith. 
As for the diamonds, they must long ago have 
been taken ashore. Hanging around the Mira- 
flores, so far as they were concerned, was a 
thankless job, he feared, and might only get 
him into more trouble. Well—just this once 
more. 

He was both pleased and surprised to see 
Victory's face still peering from the porthole, 
when he had dodged about among wharfhead 
dunnage till he could command a near view of 
the ship. He showed himself for a second, and 
she saw him and laid her finger urgently upon 
her lips. There was a tenseness about her lies 
that had not been there when he saw her before 
—a sort of impatient waiting. Was she trying 
to tell him something? Presently he saw some- 
thing—a little = of paper, perhaps—come 
hurtling from the porthole and landing on the 
dock. It was Rod's job to secure it before the 
wind took it—and without being seen himself. 
He wriggled out from among his bales, snatched 
the note at the very edge of the wharf, and 
scrambled to his refuge. He unfolded Victory’s 
message. It was very badly written, with a 
hard pencil, and Rod took some time to puzzle 
it out. It said: 

“Im with you now. pops acting meen an i 
gess hese all rong. Im lockd up in hear but 
i herd huberd say whear the sparklers is 48 
rue du cheval so go to it big boy.” 

Rod's first feeling, on deciphering this, was 
one of intense joy and satisfaction. This seemed 
to be something really constructive, at last 
And that Victory was on his side was also good 
news. But Rod had not been through his recent 
experiences for nothing—he had learned a grain 
or two of prudence. In the light of Jan's little 

lot, this might well enough be another trap 
Even if the girl herself were not responsible for 
it, Captain Brisbane might have forced her to 
write the message. He determined to investi- 
gate 48 Rue du Cheval with the utmost caution. 
He showed himself for a moment to Victory 
with a nod and a smile, then skulked out of the 
Miraflores’ range. 

Finding the place was the first thing. He dis- 
covered that saying, ‘‘Rue du Cheval?’’ in an 
inquiring tone, brought forth a good-natured 
string of unintelligible advice, always ending 
in a pointed direction. And at last the Rue du 
Cheval opened before him—a very decorous 
street, not at all ancient or picturesque. What 
and where was the number? Rod fancied a 
jewel-shop, easily identifiable, with the stolen 
gems already merged among the stock. But 
when he did find No. 48, Rod thought it would 
be as easy to crack a safe as to enter its smooth, 
uninviting face. On no possible pretext could 
he mount those neat sandstone steps between the 
iron balustrades and pull the bronze bell-knob 
It was a high, plain, dignified house, neither 
old nor new—the house of a pompous burgher; 
one of a thousand like it that filled this section 
of Antwerp. 

Were the jewels really here at all, or had the 
crooks devised this method of sending Rod on a 
wild-goose chase far from the waterfront, while 
they and the Miraflores made a final getaway? 
If he should gain admittance to that quiet 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 232] 
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house, would he ever emerge? Or would in- 
dignant and innocent citizens expel him forcibly? 

At that moment the door of No. 48 opened, 
and a tall, well-dressed man stepped out with 
assurance. 

It was Hubbard! 

Rod's heart almost stopped beating. It was 
true then! This was the place, and Victory was 
playing — Then Rod froze even more 
rigidly, for the man still stood on the top step, 
looking confidently about him as he drew on his 
smart chamois gloves. At any instant he might 
see and recognize Rod—and then the game 
would indeed be up. Rodney flattened himself in 
a vaulted doorway, praying that the deep 
shadows of the arch would conceal him. Hub- 
bard was coming down the steps, crossing the 
street. Would he turn to the left and pass the 
spot where Rod crouched, or to the right and 
go safely out of range? Rod scarcely dared 

reathe. He clenched his fists till the nails 
scored his palms. Hubbard looked up and down 
the street once, as if weighing which direction 
to take, then turned to the right and gave to 
Rod the welcome view of his retreating back. 
Rod released his breath, smeared his wet fore- 
head with his sleeve and set out running in the 
opposite direction. 


‘OW he must begin asking his way again 
N-=2i time, surely, to the American 
consulate. A good many people indicated 
the tram; evidently it was a longish way. Rod, 
fingering the two ill-assorted coins in his pocket, 
grinned his thanks—and kept on walking, on 
and on, following the tram tracks up the 
Courte Rue Neuve and Longue Rue Neuve. 
And long it was. Twilight was enfolding 
Antwerp now; from infinitely far came the deep 
tones of Karolus, striking the evening hour. 
The consulate was a formal house in the 
newer residential part of the city, near the 


Boulevards. It was impossible for Rod to tidy 
himself. He merely gave his hands one more 
wipe on his trousers and valiantly pulled the 
bell. The Belgian butler who pon the door 
stared in shocked amazement. 

“Is the consul at home?’’ Rod demanded, 
suddenly aware of the fact that he didn't even 
know the gentleman's name. 

“The sairvice entrance is to the rear,” 
the butler. 
beggars." 

“I’m an American,’ Rod said eagerly. ‘‘I 
know I look like a tramp, but I've something 
very important to tell the consul. I've got to 
see him.” 

Apparently shabby young men with some- 
thing important to tell the consul were not new 
to the butler, 

“Monsieur le consul is in his office at ten to- 
morrow morning,"’ he informed Rod. 

“But that might be too late,’’ Rod insisted. 
“Is he here? I must see him.’ 

‘Monsieur has depart to a dinner,”’ 
replied firmly. The door was closing. 

“But hasn't he a secretary—an assistant— 
somebody I can see?’’ Rodney's tone was be- 
coming really desperate. 

“Te 1s not the habit to carry on the office affair 
at thees hour," the butler replied inexorably, 

At that the door really did shut, with a final 
clang. No amount of furious ringing of the 
bell elicited any further response from the 
house. Rod, hot with rage and desperate dis- 
appointment, dog-tired and hollowly hungry, 
sat himself down defiantly on the wide stone 
balustrade of the portico to await the consul's 
return. Yes—he was going to wait, if it took 
all night. So he thought; but he had not sat 
there half an hour before there was a soft step 
behind him, and a firm hand caught him by the 
collar. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 


said 
“Even so, we do not entertain often 


the man 





HARD WORK AND HARD PLAY 


[CONTINUED PROM PAGE 203] 


adaptability in roughing it. As a boy he had 
read The Youths Compenion, “Robinson 
Crusoe,"’ and the books that all boys of those 
days read. In his work he found relief in read- 
ing mystery and adventure fiction, and if you 
could walk into his private ee in the 
White House today you would find the latest 
detective and mystery stories handy. 

After Australia he went to China—and took 
his bride, who had been a freshman in his senior 
year at Stanford, Lou Henry, with him. He 
was the engineer who laid out the defenses of 
Tientsin in the Boxer uprising. San Francisco 
always was his base. He ranged the world, 
becoming of first rank among mining engineers, 
his well developing largely into that of re- 
storing properties that did not pay—which he 
did with technical genius and a knowledge of 
men gained in the drift of Grass Valley, the 
deserts of Australia, on the Road to Mandalay 
~and in the solitude of fishing streams. 

Here is a man who dev deget hina, through 
hard work and hard play. And he is a hard 
man to keep up with when he plays. 

“This will not be a motor caravan,”’ he ex- 
plained last summer in announcing his gan 
trip from Palo Alto to the Oregon line and 
back by way of Shasta. There would be a 
dozen or more cars, he explained, but he wanted 
them strung out—no parade. 

‘But, Mr. Secretary,"’ one of the news writers 
exclaimed, “‘we need to keep you in sight.” 

Hoover's face fell, then it brightened with a 
promise that he would not play hookey. But 
there was a twinkle in his eyes. He knows 
that country well. His entourage did not know 
it. Traveling three hundred miles a day is 
nothing to him. To them it was no play. It 
was work. Riding in his car—he had one or 
two of the writers with him each day—was a 
privilege. In his calm, even voice he talked ' 
the mountains, the streams, the buildin 
highways, the invention of radio, by mB 
ships sail along that hazardous coast ‘with safety, 
the changing habits of American people—and 
the mysterious ways of trout that do not 
change. 


“White Wyandottes!”’ 


Mr. Hoover seldom laughs, never laughs loud. 
But it is real fun to watch his expressive face 
when he is amused. He loves fun as all quiet 
men love it, objectively; likes to see others en- 
joy themselves, takes immense pleasure in being 
with people who are happy. 
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At one of the California fishing camps last 
year he sat at the head table. To his left sat 
an old friend, Dr. William E. Tebbe, of Weed, 
Calif. Doctor Tebbe is one of the real old- 
timers of the northern hills; he was a school- 
teacher, a miner, a meat hunter for the miners, 
then a self-educated physician—and the only 
one for many years within a hundred miles. 
Naturally he knows the hills. Like many 
another twinkle-eyed old sinner in those hills 
Doctor Tebbe loves to tell stories to see their 
effect upon those who are not so well versed 
in the lore of the mountain country. 

It happened that I was sitting next to Doctor 
Tebbe at the table. The talk turned to trout; 
that is, Mr. Hoover was doing a little talking 
about trout—a well placed word or two now 
and then. The rest of us were talking a lot. 
Flickers of amusement crossed Mr. Hoover's face. 

“I have caught a lot of trout, big ones, too, 
with my hands,’’ Doctor Tebbe told me. 

Mr. Hoover raised his eyes from his plate for a 
fleeting second, 

‘You just reach down,"’ Doctor Tebbe went 

‘to where you see one resting in the water, 
a you stoke him gently with your hand. 
You gradually work around to his chin, and 
you tickle it with your fingers. Then you grab 
him by the gills. You've got a fish."” 

‘Isn't that the same principle,” I asked, 
catching birds by putting salt on their tails?’ 

Hoover looked impassively at his plate. 

“Listen."” The good doctor was apparently 
very serious. ‘‘For every fish I catch hos way 
you give me a dollar, and for every bird you 
catch by salt on its tail I'll give you a dollar. 
How’ s that?” 

“O.K. You come with us down the Klamath 
when we go swimming this afternoon. bl 

*“‘No,"’ Doctor Tebbe objected. “T'll have to 
take you up to my Own stream.”’ 

“Well, if you pick your stream,” the con- 
versation went on, “I must have the privilege 
of picking my breed of birds.” 

Mr. Hoover had stopped cating and was en- 
joying the fool conversation hugely, but still 
not a word had come from him. 

“That's all right,’ Doctor Tebbe agreed. 
**What kind of birds will it be?’’ 

“White Wyandottes!"" Hoover cut in, unable 
to resist any longer. 

It was all of fifteen minutes before Doctor 
Tebbe told of the mussel-digging hogs ot 
California and the sweetness of clams dug above 
the timber line in the Sierras. 

But that is another story. 
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Lessons 
in Finance 


By 
JAMES ARTHUR DUPRE 
“Canada’s Successful Self-Made Man” 


One of the most phenomenal business suc- 
cesses in recent years in Canada is that ot Mr. 
James A, Dupre. Unlike some of our Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Dupre has retired after making his 
fortune. He now devotes his time to bet- 
tering conditions for the next generation. 


Mr. Dupre’s latest contribution to the 
welfare of his young friends throughout 
Prete fae is his book “LESSONS IN 


In this book Mr. Dupre relates many of 
his experiences in life, and reveals his 
honest to goodness secret of success. He tells 
how he started without education and with 
nothing, and yet managed to reach dizzy 
heights in the realms of finance. 


“LESSONS IN FINANC E,” while pri- 
marily written for young men, is a book that 
will be enjoyed by all with profit. Indeed, 
there are many reasons why every official, 
banker, business man, professional man or 
woman, and should peruse “LES- 


we nee r, 
CE. 


SONS IN FINAN 


The book teaches economy, honesty, and 
prosperity; it strongly warns against viola- 
tions of trust. It illustrates sharply and 
clearly many topics in morals, and in the 


value of money saved and invested. It har- 

monizes industry and domestic life, and con- 

tains a sound, beautiful philosophy 
**LESSONS IN FINANCE" is hand- 


somely bound in cloth with gold let- 
tering. There are 128 pages. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. Order through your 
dealer, or direct from the publishers. 


Meador Publishing Company 
27 Beach Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 











The publishers of The Companion encourage 
the advertising of articles in which they believe 
their readers will be interested. Send for the 
literature offered by our advertisers and in doing 
so, kindly mention The Youth's Companion 














Increase... 
Your Income 


+s with 614% 
wfiewe BONDS 


gage Bonds on income-produc- 
ing city buildings are held by 
men and women in 48 states 
and in more than 55 foreign 
countries and territories. These 


Bonds have the full protection 
of a system of safeguards de- 
veloped through fifty-six years 


of experience. 

DENOMINATIONS: 
$500, $100; coupons 
semi-annually. 

Return the form below for our 
latest booklet and complete in- 
formation about the 612% First 
Mortgage Bonds and other types 


of securities we offer. 


Tue F H.SmitaCo 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


Branch offices im Other Cities 


$1,000, 
payable 

















* BOOKS TO. READ = 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS.”—Thomas Carlyle 





Spring 


DVENTURE stories—so many new ones that 
we feel we must tell you about them all. So 
take your choice! There is Barz Hanps, by 

Hawthorne Daniel (Coward-McCann, $2.00), the 
story of how four men, shipwrecked on an 
uninhabited island, actually build and launch 
a steamboat and so save themselves. An emi- 
nent engineer has passed on this story and says 
everything these men do is possible under the 
circumstances. There is Tue Beckoninc Roap, 
by Caroline Dale Snedeker (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.00), in which Dency Coffyn and her family, 
back in pioneer days, set out from Nantucket for 
the Middle West in a covered wagon. There is 
plenty of excitement along the way. Map 
AntHony’s Drummer, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman (Macmillan, $2. 00), relates the ad- 
ventures of a drummer boy in the Continental 
Army and his connection with the most daring 
exploit of the Revolution, Wayne's recapture of 
Stony Point, all told in this popular author's 
vivid style. Vircinta’s Banpit, by Elsie 
Singmaster (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75), is the story 
of a girl of the Gettysburg of 1928 who is faced 
with danger and the need for courage, and 
whose spirit proves her worthy of her fore- 
fathers. 

For those of you who prefer real adventure, 
there is Pronsers Att! edited by Joseph Lewis 
French (Milton Bradley, $2.50), a book full of 
dauntless men who have braved unknown 
dangers, or A Tenperroor wit Peary, by 
George Borup (Stokes, $2.50), a new edition of 
the stirring story of the Arctic exploration 
written by a Yale athlete. And if you don’t 
mind hairbreadth escapes, try Turer Bor 
Scouts iv Arrica, On Sarart wirnh Martin 
Jounson, by Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., Douglas 
L. Oliver and David R. Martin, Jr. (Putnam's, 
$1.75)—the true story of how three Boy Scouts 
went with Martin Johnson into Africa. 


Animal Stories 
If you like animal stories, don’t forget Buote, 
by Thomas C. Hinkle (William Morrow, $1.75). 
Bugle is a dog of the Rockies, and this story is 
based on the tales old cattlemen of the plains 
told Mr. Hinkle of a dog who was not afraid 


Books 


to fight a grizzly to save his mistress. J. T. Jr., 
THE BiograpHy or AN ArricaN Monkey (Mac- 
millan, $2.25), is a fascinating book, telling how 
Carl and Delia Akeley found the little fellow 
while they were on one of their hazardous 
expeditions, of the comical things he did around 
camp, and what happened when he was brought 
to this country. My Anmmat Frrenpsuips, by 
Cherry Kearton (Dodd, Mead, $1.00), is also 
a book of actual experiences with unusual 
animal pets, such as the cheetah, mongoose, 
chimpanzee, and lynx. 


For the Lab and G. Y. C. 


There are any number of books that seem 
fairly made to order for the Y.C. Lab—and for 
the Members of the G.Y.C., too, who like to 
saw as well as sew. Wuat Enotnesrs Do, by 
Walter D. Binger (Norton, $2.75), is an outline 
of construction which answers in a most inter- 
esting way the questions you have always had in 
your mind about such things as bridges, con- 
struction under the water, tall buildings and 
aérial photography. Ir You Want To Fty, by 
Alexander Klemin (Coward-McCann, $2.50), is a 
book about flying by a great authority, the man 
who is professor of aéronautics of the Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aéronautics, New York 
University. In it the science of flying is de- 
scribed as well as the construction of the air- 
plane and of the aircraft engine. Tus Story or 
THe SusMaring, by Farnham Bishop (Century, 
$2.00), begins with the little boxed-over row- 
boat of 1620 and brings the story of the sub- 
marine’s development to the long, sleek under- 
water monster of to-day. 

If you are looking for something new and 
interesting to make, Boxes, anp THinos To 
Maxe Our or Tuem, by Hazel F. Showalter 
(Macmillan, $2.00), includes toys, lantern shades, 
trains, sewing kits—even camp and house 
furniture. It is a book full of new ideas. And 
if you happen to have a young sister or brother 
whom you wish to interest in cooking, don’t 
overlook Tag Barrer anp Spoon Farrres, by 
Edna Teall. It is quite the merriest cookbook 
we have seen, and it tells about most delicious 
things to cat 





OU may have it if you earn it. The 

Youth's Companion has arranged with 
the publishers of Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary to present a copy of this 
famous work, with their compliments and 
ours, to The ‘Companion reader who most 
deserves it. 

This splendid dictionary will be given to 
the omiee whose answers to the questions 
below give the best evidence of the love of 
books. All young people, boys or girls, 
whether or not they are subscribers to The 
Companion, may compete, provided that 
they are between the ages of ten and twenty, 
inclusive. Here are the conditions: 

Make precise, correct, and well-phrased 
answers to the twenty questions below, 
numbering your answers to accord with the 
questions. 

Write on one side of the paper only, and 
put your name, age, and address in the upper 
right-hand corner. 

Mail your answers to the “‘Literary Con- 
test Editor, The Youth's Companion, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass.,’" before 
midnight of May 1 

That is all. The dictionary will go to the 
boy or girl whose answers are most nearly 
correct, and are the best phrased and most 
attractively presented. Remember neatness, 


which, in case of any 
ties, will be the decid- 
ing element with the 
ra. Hg 


Webster's Dictionary is 
astandard work of the 
highest reputation. Like 
most other magazines in 
America, The Youth's 
Companion makes Web- 
ster’s the final arbiter on 
questions of definition, 





Would You Like a Dictionary? 





Here is the prize 


spelling and style. A brand-new copy of the 
most modern edition is a present that you 
would value all your life. Let's see how 
hard you can work to win it 


HERE ARE THE QUESTIONS 


1. In what play is Sir Peter Teazle, and 
who is the author? 


2. Who wrote ‘““‘The Gentleman from 
Indiana’’? 
3. What was “‘Moby Dick,” and who 


wrote the story of that name? 

4. What is the meaning of *‘The Forsyte 
Saga’’? 

5. Who wrote ‘’Fables in Slang’’? 

6. In what book does Uriah Heep appear? 

7. What were the names of the ‘‘Soldiers 
Three’’? 

8. What was the name of Tom Sawyer's 
little sweetheart? 

9. Who wrote ‘‘Casar and Cleopatra’’? 

10. Who wrote “Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ 
and where is the inn? (It is still standing.) 

11. Who was ‘‘Arrowsmith’’? 

12. In what play docs “Bottom 
Weaver"’ appear? 

13. Who wrote ‘‘The Red Cotton Night- 
Cap Country’’? 

14. Who were Porthos and Aramis? 


the 


15. Who succeeded Lord Tennyson as 
Poet Laureate of En- 
gland? 


16. Who was Thomas 
Sandys? 

17. Who wrote ‘North 
of Boston’’? 
18. In what book does 
Edie Ochiltree occur? 

19. Who wrote ‘‘The 
Green Bay Tree’’? 

20. In what book does 
Eustacia Vye appear ? 
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The right answer is instantly available 
to every one who possesses 


The “Supreme 
Authority” 


| Webster’ s New | 
International 
Dictionary 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


It is the most authoritative modern 
reference library in one volume. Its type 
matter is equivalent to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries including 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries, 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects, 100 valuable tables, over 
6,000 illustrations. Its up-to-date, 
encyclopedic information makes it the 
most dependable general question-:n- 
swerer on every subject. 


Thousands of 
New Words 


such as Hooverize, sideslip, psy- 
chogenesis, Mussolini, altimeter, 
Freudian, Babbittry, etc., are clearly 
explained ‘and pronounced 


A Library in 
One Volume 


covering a great field of knowledge and 
offering absolute assurance of accuracy 
on thousands of facts required daily in 
home, school, and office. 


Wm. Lyon Phelps 


Lampson Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale University, says ““Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary cer- 
tainly has features of extraordinary 
value, and I may say with confidence 
that it is the best one-volume English 
dictionary that I have ever seen. It 
should be in every household.” 


Get The Best 


—the one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America 


At all bookstores, or mail this 
coupon tor free information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass 


Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages of WE BSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY Y. C. 4-29) 
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The Girls of 


The Youth’s Companion 


Putting Your Play On and Over 


By 


OU are going to give a play and of course 
you want it cto be a big success. Of course 


you want to choose one everyone will 
enjoy. Of course you want a crowded house, 
eaning all the tickets sold. Of course you want 
to give your play well and cover yourselves with 
glor Of course—of course—of course. But 
Perhaps you are thinking of the last play you 


everything was pandemonium be- 


gave when 





night of the performance You 
r knew so many things to get lost in your 
life—Jane’s wig, Tom's coat, the marked copy 
r—you can't even remember 
be sure, things had not gone 
hearsal, but everyone had con- 
lse with, “‘Well, you know a 
ns a good play.” 


scenes the 








But it certainly didn't that time 

Or perhaps you are remembering the time 
you and Ellen and Bill and Bob were the com- 
mittee to pick out the play and you found a ter- 
That play died on 
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Mabel F. Hobbs 


town who has directed plays before and so knows 
what to do. If the director whom you would 
like to have charges a fee, paying it and so hav- 
ing the benefit of his help is often the wisest 
thing you could do 

If, however, you wish to rely entirely upon 
yourselves, then elect your director from among 
your own group, and have it understood from the 
start that she is at the head of things. She will 
be in charge at rehearsals. All financial deci- 
sions will be referred to her. I have seen too 
many plays fail because too many people were 
making decisions and taking a tod in the 
directing of the play not to feel that having 
some one person at the head of things is your 
most important first step 


‘What Play Shall We Give?”’ 


Choosing the right play means much more 
than finding one with an interesting plot 
It means selecting one that you can do well 
where you are going to give it. You must 
think of those who are available for the cast. 
You must take into consideration the kind of 
parts which they can play well. You must 
think of the stage and the stage settings possible. 


The Club for 
All Girls Everywhere 





business manager has 
charge of all business 
making arrangements for 
the hall, the printing 
and distributing of 
tickets, the publicity, the 
ushers and the reception 
committee. She also 
pays all bills! 














Let the Experts 
Help 


Call on the experts in 

your town to help you. If you are designing 
special costumes, go to your librarian and tell her 
what you are planning to do. She will find 
reference books for you. If you are working out 
a special color scheme, go to local artists. When 
you are planning the stage-sets and properties, 
don’t forget the men who do the decorating in 
your departr2nt stores.* Their property rooms are 
often gold mines of stage treasures. And by all 
means have a committee of fathers to give you 
suggestions on your entire business system. Ask 
them what they think you should charge for 
your tickets and how those tickets should be 

sold. Ask them how to keep 





ribly exciting four-act one 
your hands before you gave it at al It was so 
long you got discouraged trying to learn your 
part .nd then the five changes in stage-sets 
were sO expensive you didn't see how you were 
going to make any money after all 
your work SO you gave it uy * 

There isn’t one of us but has 
worked on a play where such 
things have happened. Some 
times they have spoiled it en 
tirely Other times we have 
managed a fair performance, but 
t could undoubtedly have been 


better 


Yet there is no secret magi 


in giving a successful play The 
lifferet between success and 
failure is simply the difference 
between careful and indifferent 
anagement And so I shall 
mention het ome of those 
things which T have found im 
portant in giving a good pet 
rormance 








your records, for a careful and 
detailed record of your business 
system for this play will be a 
great help to you when you 
come to give another. 

Publicity for your play is also 
very important. Newspaper and 
advertising men and women will 
have excellent suggestions for 
you here. By all means havea 
publicity advisor. If he hasn't 
time to come to committee 
meetings, go to him with defi- 
nite suggestions. He will help 
you with your posters and news- 
paper publicity 


About Rehearsing 


Do not schedule too many re- 








First, the Director 


Perhaps you are surprised that 
I mention your play direc- 
tor—in other words, your coach—before I 


speak about choosing your play. It is quite 
true that nothing is more important than get- 
ting the right play But someone must direct 
that play for you, and whoever does should 
take part in deciding what play it is to be. 
Your play director may be one of the teachers 
in your school, or a man or woman in your 





Your Club 


i you are interested in sports, cooking, dress- 
making, interior decoration, and other activities, 
then the G. Y. C. can give you unlimited help and 
inspiration. Make it your club. Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. Remember that the G. Y. ¢ 
has no dues or other obligations 


TF you are a girl between ten and twenty-one, if 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Hazer Grey 


lama girl who enjoys what the G. Y. C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements 

Will you please write and tell me how 


join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone mem- 
ip pin, and enjoy all the advantages 


% being an Active Member 


wn Stat 











A great favorite among amateurs is “Charlie’s Aunt.” Here you see this 
famous comedy being enacted by high-school players at Tulsa, Okla. 


You must think of your lighting and the effects 
you may therefore have 

Answer these questions for yourselves before 
you start upon your search for a play: Do we 
wish to give a modern or costume play? How 
long shall it be? How many are to be in the 
cast? Do we wish to have one or two scenes 
that will include all the members of our class 
or club? How many changes of scene shall we 
have? 

If possible, consult someone who knows plays 
which have been successfully given by other 
amateurs. Many new plays are constantly 
being written, and if you can have the advice 
ot one who knows about them, you will be much 
more likely to find just what you want. 


Organize Your Committee 


The organization of your play committee is 
important. Everyone should know just what 
she istodo. If you are giving an elaborate play, 
there should be a number of people assigned to 
each division of the work—in other words, 
subcommittees, each with their own chairman. 
If your play is not so elaborate, one girl will 
perhaps be sufficient to handle the work in 
several of the divisions. You must decide that 
for yourselves. Don't put too much on any one 
person, but divide up the work into stage- 
settings and properties, costumes and make up, 
lighting, prompting, music, if any, and business. 

The person in charge of stage-sets arranges 
for the obtaining of stage properties. She also 
has charge of the scene shifts, the orchestra 
cues if you have music, the curtain cues and 
those for any changes of lighting. The person 
in charge of costuming obtains costumes, per- 
sonal properties and make-up. If you have 
music, the music chairman arranges for the 
orchestra and the music for rehearsals. The 


hearsals at the beginning of 
your work on the play. Have 
regular rehearsal days when 
everyone needed is expected to be 
on hand and ready for work. Everyone should 
be prompt. Learn the part assigned you at once 
Failure to do so is unfair to the rest of the cast 

Use the actual stage for your rehearsals as 
much as you can. If this is not feasible, repro- 
duce the stage conditions as nearly as possible. 
Marking with chalk upon the floor a stage of 
the same dimensions as the one to be used for 
the final performance is very useful. 

One man has said: ‘*A safe rule for the ama- 
teur is to err on the side of using too little light 
rather than too much. Low lights cover a multi- 
tude of scenic sins."’ Amber footlights offset 
the too garish quality of white lights only 
Experiment carefully with your spotlight, and 
with the aid of an expert electrician try out the 
effect of all other available lights and their 
combinations. Don't forget that this experi- 
ment should take place when the stage is set as 
it is to be on the final night. 

Scene shifting is not something that can be 
successfully accomplished on the spur of the 
moment. Scene shifters should know exactly 
what to do and when to do it and should re- 
hearse beforehand just as the 
others do 

Try a dress parade as well asa 
dress rehearsal. A dress parade 
is arehearsal entirely given over 
to donning the costumes you are 
to wear in the play and to ap- 
pearing behind the lights in 
them. Plan this dress parade 
several days before dress re- 
hearsal, so that all discrepancies 
in costuming may be noted and 
remedied. Plan to take pictures 
at dress parade. 

Don't use too much make-up 








Students at Vassar College put on their plays outdoors as well as in. 
The scene above shows one of their lovely outdoor settings 


rience in it. Have one or two rooms where the 
make-up is to be done. Have a definite schedule 
by which the performers shall appear to be 
made up. Have one hand, in addition to the 
rouge, face powder, lip and eyebrow sticks, 
plenty of cold cream, cheesecloth, cotton, scis- 
sors, hand mirrors, large aprons and sheets to 
throw over the performers’ shoulders while they 
are being made up, wash-stands, soap and towels. 
Allow plenty of time the night of the perform- 
ance for making up, and schedule it so that each 
performer may go out behind the footlights and 
try out the effect before the audience begins to 
come in. In this way, there will be time’ for 
any necessary changes. And there will usually 
be changes, for make-up is not easy. 

Ushers and program girls in some simple but 
effective costume will give your audience a favor- 
able impression as they come in. To have your 
lay start on time and swing along without de- 
ays and waits is also important on the final night. 


Start on Time 


This is accomplished by careful organization 
behind scenes. Everyone should know exactly 
when she is to arrive and where to go when she 
comes in. She should know at what time she is 
to be made up and where she is to wait for her 
entrance after she is entirely ready. This infor- 
mation may be written on slips of paper and 
given to each performer the night of dress re- 
hearsal 

When the play starts, everyone should be in 
her assigned place—stage director, scene-shift- 
ers, prompter, electrician, curtain men, cast. 
The assistant stage director may have charge of 
calling members of the cast when it is time for 
their entrance. Keep all ‘necessary exits clear. 
And impress upon everyone the necessity for 
silence behind scenes. 

Does this all seem a bit prosaic compared with 
the glamour of the footlights and the excitement 
of applause? Perhaps it is—and yet every suc- 
cesstul play is made up just as much of such 
details, carefully carried out, as of the cast’s 


splendid acting. 


Mabel F. Hobbs, an authority on amateur plays, is 
in charge of the Bureau of Dramatics of Community 
Service. If you are planning to give a play and 
would like her help m choosing ad good one, write her 
care of the G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Tell her the kind of play in which you are interested, 
the number and ages of those who are to be in the cast, 
whether or not they have been in plays before and what 
hind, and describe the stage facilities you will have. 
Enclose with your letter a large self-addressed and 
stamped envelope and ten cents in stamps. Mrs. 
Hobbs will then send you her own list of plays for 
amateur production on which she will check those she 
feels especially suitable for you. j 











If you possibly can, have some- 
one to do it who has had expe- 


Amateur dramatics are popular even in far away Japan. 
This picture was taken in the Tsukiji Little Theatre at Tokyo 
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%~ Relief for 
Asthma Sufferers 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and hundreds of people all over the world 
as Safe, Reliable and Efficient. 

Many of our patients whom we treated 
ten, twenty or more years ago, write Us 
that they have stayed cured, with abso- 
lutely no return of the disease. 

Write for Bulletin Y-292 and blank for free 

examination. Individual treatment for cach 

case according to need. Fees moderate. Address, 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


References in any part of te world 














(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 


25 PERSONAL NAME CARDS 10c 


25 high grade white bristol cards, neatly printed with 
our name, 10c; card case, useful in keeping cards from 
ping soiled, 10¢ 

MORRISON PRINTING CO. 
122 N. Wells Avenue Glenolden, Pa. 











THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


if you buy 19 or more, Silver plate. Singly 40c ea. choice of 2 
colorsenamel, 3 letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50e 
ea. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems 95c to 8 ea, 
METALARTS CO.,Inc., 873 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Storekeeper tor STOVINK ‘° ineay” 


rs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Guaranteed 
for 25 years 


Ready 
for Spring Sewing 


ITH a New Companion Sewing Machine 
in your sewing-room you will be able to 
handle your spring sewing in a way that will 
delight you. Whether the work be plain or 
fancy stitching on dainty summer things, you 
can take care of all the family needs easily and 
quickly. Equally efficient on the heavier 
materials 


Save $25 to $40 


Our Factory-to-Home System saves you $25 
to $40 of the price you would have to pay else- 
where for a first-quality sewing machine. We 
also pay all freight charges. 


Choose from Eleven Styles 
We offer choice of eleven styles including 
oscillating and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. All the latest 
improvements. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


: 
Free Trial 
If the machine you 
select is not satisfactory 
after you use it three 
months, we refund your 
money and take it back 

at our expense. 





New Electric Portable 


--- SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON TODAY - - - 
THe YoutHn’s CoMPANION (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 47, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 

Gentlemen: I want to know more about the New 
ey ee Send me your new Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire. 
Wame. 

Address. . 
Town and State 
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From the International Sileer Company 


Cit on over for Sunday supper It's 
a favorite invitation everywhere. And 
the girl who can whisk about the kitchen, 
forage in the pantry, refrigerator and emergency 
shelf and produce a delectable Sunday evening 
meal is sure to be a favorite herself. So Sunday 
suppers it is, this month, in the G 2.6 

Since Sunday supper is an informal meal, what 
you serve should be simple and easily prepared 
The recipes here are of this kind. Guashaah. 
cake or cookies may be made on Saturday. Salad 

reens may be washed Sunday morning, wrapped 
avert in cheesecloth, put in a tightly covered 
container and returned to the refrigerator. The 
potato salad may be served as a main dish, 
either hot or cold. The potatoes may be boiled 
at the same time as you do the vegetables for 
your noon dinner and reheated just before serv- 
ing. A good hostess knows how to plan ahead, 
you see. 

How are you planning to serve your meal? 
Buffet suppers are great fun, of course. But, 
since more often than not you will wish to sit 
down at the table, spend a little time in making 
your table attractive in appearance. A table 
beautifully set is an invitation in itself. If 
you plan to do any chafing-dish cooking, be 
sure to have everything at hand that you will 
need. The hot potato salad given here may be 
prepared in a chafing dish at the table, with the 
potatoes added to the dressing when it is ready, 
and kept on the heat until hot all through. | 
am sure you will find this potato combination 
delicious. It has a flavor all its own. But 
don’t forget the celery seed when you prepare 
it 

Perhaps, even, you will wish to plan your 
supper ro the kitchen. One of the most attrac- 
tive Sunday suppers I have ever seen was served 
there. The*kitchen itself had just been gaily 
ainted and decorated with gingham curtains. 
he dishes served were peasant style, such as I 
gave you here last month, and the hostess herself 
wore a peasant apron. You might try the plan, 
too, of inviting your guests 
to do some of the cooking. 
Provide each one with an 
apron. Divide your party 
into teams, each team be- 
ing responsible for one 
dish. Distribute your reci- 
pes. Set out the neces- 
sary ingredients for each; 
and let the fun begin. 

For those of you who 
have started recipe boxes 
and I hope many of you 


ners. 


HOT POTATO SALAD 
From Judith Garlock, Globe, 
Ariz , 
Wash eight large pota- 
toes and boil. When cold, 
peel and dice. Cut one 
pound lean bacon in squares 
and fry until delicate 


buttered pan. 


harden. 





brown and crisp. Mix to- squares. 


mae ten SS 





CANDY CONTEST 
Next Month Comes the Prize 


OUR favorite candy recipes are 

now being judged by the mem- 
bers of our Cooking Department. 
Watch this page for the announce- 
ment next month of the prize win- 
Meanwhile, here is a tested 
recipe from Marv Blaettler, Gilroy, 


Pour 1 1/3 cups brown sugar, two tea- 
spoons vinegar, 2/3 cup butter or substi- 
tute, and 2/3 cup hot water into a sauce- 
a Stir until sugar dissolves and ingre- 
dients are well mixed. Boil without 
stirring to 265° F. or until 
brittle when tried in cold water. 
1/2 teaspoon vanilla, and pour into well- 
When slightly cool, mark 
in squares and set in a cool place to 
This recipe makes about two 
dozen pieces of candy, if i 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tak Youtu's ComPpaNIon 
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A table beautifully set is an invitation in itself 


The Sunday Supper Hostess 


By ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


gether and add to bacon two tablespoons 
vinegar, one tablespoon mustard, one tablespoon 
celery seed, 44 teaspoon salt, one large —— 
onion, one small bell pepper and parsley eat 
these ingredients and pour, very hot, over 
potatoes. This may be served “‘as is’’ for a 
hot main dish or with lettuce leaves as a salad. 
This recipe serves ten people. 


PINEAPPLE SALAD 


An original recipe. From Ruth L. Gilman, 
Laconia, N. H 

Wash one head lettuce and place in covered 
container in refrigerator or other cold place to 
keep crisp. Put two or three pieces of lettuce 
on each salad plate. Drain one can sliced pine- 
apple and place on lettuce, using one slice per 
person. Mash six ounces cream cheese, moisten- 
ing with a little cherry juice from a small bottle 
maraschino cherries. Save eight whole cherries, 
chop rest in small pieces, and add to cheese. 
Form cherry and cheese mixture into eight balls 
and place a ball in the center of each piece of 
sineapple. Place a whole cherry on top of each 
Pall, ressing down slightly. Serve with 
salad dressing. This recipe serves eight people 

NUT AND RAISIN ROLLS 
From Lois Elliott, Montebello, Calif. 

Sift 2% cups flour, four teaspoons baking 
powder, }4 teaspoon salt and two tablespoons 
sugar together. Add 4 cup milk to one egg 
and beat well, and then stir in four tablespoons 
melted shortening. Add to dry iagaieen 
Turn out on floured board or pastry cloth, knead 
lightly ard roll out to about 44-inch thickness 
Cut into about four-inch squares. Spread each 
square with butter and sprinkle with 4 cup 
raisins, 1-6 cup chopped walnuts and two table- 
spoons sugar. Roll up each square as for jelly 
roll. Press edges together. Brush over with 
the yolk of one egg mixed with a little cold 
water and sprinkle with 1-6 cup chopped walnuts 
and sugar. Allow to stand for fifteen minutes in 
a greased pan. Then bake 
twenty minutes in a hot 
oven or at 425° F. 


SOFT GINGERBREAD 


From Virginia Herndon, 


Lake Charles, La 


Cream 14 cup butter or 
shortening and add 4 cup 
sugar slowly, and then add 
one cup molasses and one 
cup boiling water. Beat 
weil and add 2% cups flour 


have—I suggest a special Calif. with two teaspoons soda, 
division for Sunday-night 4 teaspoon salt, one tea- 
supper recipes. BUTTER SCOTCH CANDY spoon each of ginger, cin- 


namon and nutmeg, and 4 
teaspoon cloves. Last, add 
two eggs, well beaten 

Bake in greased square or 
oblong cake pans or in in- 
dividual mutha or cake tins 
in moderate oven or at 
350° F. for thirty or forty 
eres poem on type 


of pan use 


mixture is 


Add 


cut in inch 
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recipes for 


MUFFINS 


There's nothing that quite takes their place for 
breakfast or lunch—especially when you make 
them with Rumford, the original phosphate 
baking powder which adds real food wae as 
it leavens, 


Delicate flavor and body-building wholesome- 
ness go hand in hand in unusual measure in 
these inviting hot breads, and they are quickly 
made... In the Rumford Everyday Cook Book 
—which we'll gladly send you—in addition to 
recipes covering general cooking there are four 
pages of muffin recipes—you'll enjoy each one. 


unio 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING 
POWDER 
bes Ask for the 

ERUMFORD 
EVERY DAY 


COOK wy 


BOOK 
RUMFORD COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Q 98-1 

































| MIDNIGHT 
| MARCH 30 


is the closing date of the great 
| Treasure Hunt for Gold, described in 
the November Youth's Companion 


There is still time for you to win one 
of the 100 Bags of Gold to be awarded 
to readers who send us the greatest 
number of subscriptions before the close 
of the contest. 


You can place orders in the mail at 
YOUR post-office up to Midnight, 
March 30, and a// will be included to 
| your credit, no matter they 
| reach our office 


Make These Last Few Days Count 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street 


when 


Boston, Mass 














‘““Open up’’ and skip 


along the waterways! 


Wincs of spray and a frothy wake! There’s 
a real thrill in this Old Town sea model. Properly 
designed to keep her nose level when you “open 


up” the outboard motor. You’ll be proud of her 
clean aristocracy of line and graceful design—and 
she’ll churn blue water into white at an astonish- 


Like all Old Town models, this craft is sturdily 
built, tough and durable, and remarkably easy to 
handle. There are Old Town boats and canoes for 
every use. Some priced as low as $67. From 
dealer or factory 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and prices 
many light, water-tight models. Paddling, sailing 
and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Sponson mod- 
els, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also speedy 
craft for outboard motors—racing step planes and 
hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 1944 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


—_ oS 








OBIN HOOD 
Would have liked Stemmier’s 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Lemonwood Bow ; 4 Fine Arrows, $2.74 
w; 6 Fine Arrows, $3, a 






. Des 
arge, Beautiful Catalog No, 16-—stamps, Oss. 
BOOMERANG GS, 22’’, with instructions, $1.78 


L. E. STEMMLER CO., QUEENS VILLAGE,N.Y. 


Kat. 1912 Dealers write for prices also 





CELEBRATE 4th OF JULY 
Get our catalog of fireworks and 
1001 novelties for any sort of 
celebration, now. It’s free for 
the asking. We ship same day 
orders received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
7614 Ella St., Cincinnati, O, 


 (PETSé or the 


Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 
of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS ses.os22x 
and pay you ae for r, yop re raise; 
uae av jand 
trated book, - = 

ig predte, fil tor for Toe Sy 
23, Holmes Park. Missourt 


SQUAB (t} BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 48-page book beautifully 
printed in colors os how to doit. You 
YMOUTH ROCK SQuaB CQ, 

197 # St., , Mass. 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS **" Pleasure 


and Profit 
Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons 

W. V. MOORE, Box M, 































zine, tells how to raise rat 
ENTER! 


OUTDOOR 


PRISE CO., Box 1 








Sterling, Hil. 








WHO WILL WIN 
$1015.00 INGOLD? 


{NSWER: Companion readers who | 
are most active in securing new and 
enewal subscriptions in the great 


Treasure Hunt which closes March 30. 
A lictle extra work in these closing | 
days of the contest mayeasily bring youa 
big Bag of Gold. One Hundred contes- 
tants will win. Why not be one of them? 
Don't Let This Chance Pass 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. | 











you seen 


are now so popular, 

and which add such a bright touch to any room, 
especially for the telephone? They are surprisingly 
easy to make, and inexpensive, too. The simplest 
thing for the foundation is beaver-board, a 
quarter of an inch thick. The one illustrated 
here is fifteen inches high, the center section 
being seven inches wide, the 
other two sections five inches 
wide. The center panel is a 
bit higher than the other 
two, an effective touch. 
Draw the design for your 
panels on newspaper or wrap- 
ping paper. Experiment in 
making various shapes, but 
keep your design simple. 
Next, trace your newspaper 
pattern on the hembeund 
and cut out your panels with 
a sharp knife or jig-saw. 
Sandpaper the edges of the 
mom and give the whole a 
coating of _ shellac. Re- 
inforce the edges of the 
screen with strips of beaver- 
board half an inch wide and glue to the screen 
foundation. 

Now you are ready for the paper which will 
decorate your screen. Exceedingly attractive 
fancy papers are now being made, the one in the 
screen illustrated here being from Amy Dreven- 
stedt. Cut your paper to the size of the panels, 
spread glue on the back of the paper with the 
aid of a brush, and press it to the surface to be 
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An Attractive Telephone Screen 
Hi canine which By Ethel 





Here is the completed telephone 
screen 


covered. Smooth out all 
wrinkles from the center to 
the edges. If the paper you 
select is stiff, have the glue full strength. If 
it is lightweight, dilute the glue with water, half 
and half. 

This screen has a raised border which add 
greatly to the beauty of the finished effects. 
This border may be cut from the beaver-board 
and applied after the paper 
has been glued to the screen. 
It may be painted with 
enamel, straight oil paint, or 
covered with plain-colored 
Paper to harmonize with the 
coloring of the paper itself. 
If paper is used for this cover- 
ing, glue it in place as you 
did the fancy paper. The 
back of your screen should 
be finished neatly with plain 
paper. Brown wrapping 
paper may be used for this, 
fixed in. place with glue. It 
is an easy matter to purchase 
small hinges and hinge the 
three panels together. _Fin- 
ish the completed screen with 
several coats of white shellac. 

Are you interested in other attractive articles 
which you can make for your room at small 
cost? If so, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Hazel Grey for the latest G. Y. C. 
handicraft bulletin. This bulletin will also 
give you the names and addresses of companies 
which make beautiful fancy papers for telephone 
screens and other paper handicraft work. 


Gilmore 








Jean Anderson and the bird house she 
uilt hersel 


Spring and the G. Y.C. 


VY THEN I saw our first spring bird the 
other day,"’ writes Jean Anderson (15) 
of Digby, N. S., “I decided to make a 

bird house.’’ The bird house Jean made, and 

Jean herself, you will see in the pictures above. 

Although enterprises of this sort are not usually 

thought of as girl's work, building bird houses 

is both interesting and useful. The conserva- 
tion of our wild friends is something with which 
every girl should be acquainted. Some of our 
wild folk can only be protected by government 
agencies, but everyone can help to save bird life. 

The bird house was made of 14-in. boards which 

lean sawed out herself. Then she painted it 

with blue lacquer and fastened it to a tall post. 

In addition to birds, Jean finds much pleasure 

in cooking, dressmaking and swimming. 

In her letter, Olive Bowman (13) of Yonkers, 
N. Y., says, ‘“We go to Carroll County, N. H., 
every summer. I thought it would be fasci- 
nating to make a collection of flowers, as there 
are many different kinds there. Every day 
tried to find a new flower, but that was dif- 
ficult, because we stay there from the last of 
June until after Labor Day. I collected eighty 
specimens of different kinds of flowers and 
mounted and pressed them. With 
the exception of fivg, I also identi- 
j fied them myself.”’ 

Another way of preserving the 
beauty of spring and summer 
flowers was published in The 
Youth’s Companion for August, 
1928. If you will turn to page 
412 of that issue you will find 
Bertha Chapman Cady's direc- 
tions for Laueietinn flowers. 
This method is simple and 


are published in these G. Y. C. pages. 
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Marian McPherson, 
whose hobby is 
painting 


A publication prize in cash is awarded every month to the girls whose achievements 
Let Hazel Grey hear from you. You have just 
as much chance as the next to win recognition. 


easy, and every girl should be acquainted 
with it. 

Painting lantern slides is the unusual achieve- 
ment of Marian McPherson (16) of Columbus, 
Ohio. One day when she was visiting the 
Ohio State Museum at Columbus, the director 
gave her a number of old slides to — on, 
and after studying for some time she was able 
to do them so well that her work found a ready 
market. Marian recommends the use of Velox 
transparent water colors, which can be pur- 
chased at any drug store or photographic supply 
agency. 

This month is the time to begin thinking of 
your flower gardens. Get some good book on 


| q 
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Olive Bowman, with a specimen from her 
collection of plants and flowers 


the subject, such as ‘Spring in the Little Gar- 
den,’” by Frances MclIlvaine, or ‘The Little 
Garden,"’ by Mrs. Francis King, both published 
by Little, Brown & Co., or subscribe to some 
magazine like The House Beautiful, which 
prints many helpful articles on gardens and 
gardening. Before you begin, study the land 
you have available very carefully. What kind 
of soil has it, rich or sandy? Is the plot shaded 
or sunny? Is it large enough for such flamboyant 
flowers as dahlias and zinnias and tiger lilies, 
or should you plant the smaller 
varieties like sweet Williams and 
mignonette? Get all the seed cata- 
logues you can and read the descrip- 
tions and planting directions for the 
flowers you think you would like 
best. If enough of you are interested 
in gardening, the G.Y.C. will print 
an article later on by some well 
known expert. Write me today 
and let me know if you would 
like to read it. Hazev Grey 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


WINNIDAY The Camp of Happy Days 


Located at Southampton, Long Island, 
on a fresh-water lake near the sea. 
Fresh and salt-water bathing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Athletics. Handicraft. 
Montessori Program for the young. 
Tutoring. Nutrition expert. Resident 
nurse. Carving totem pole—craft 
project. Girls 8-16 yrs. Montessori—3-7, including boys. 
MISS ADELINE M. TIPPLE Southampton, L. |. 

New York City » Dry Deck 0186 


ARBUTUs® 


Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 15th Season. Land and Water Sports. 
Canoe Trips. Woodcraft and Nature Lore. Crafts. Resident phy- 
siclan. Miss Edith A. Steere, Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 














WAUKEELA CAMP 
GIRLS—-CONWAY, 
All land and water sports. UR dg canoe 
and hiking trips a specialty. 
Skilled instructors and completely equipped 
camp. Booklet on request 


Miss Frances A. Davis, Director, 30 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


CAMP APACHE 
in the heart of the Scenic South- 
west for boys between 12 and 18 
who wish to spend their summer 
vacation on a Western ranch riding, 
hiking, swimming, fishing, and ex- 
ploring prehistoric cliff dwellings 
and Indian ruins 

In the Rocky Mountains of New 
Mexico, altitude 6,500 feet where 
the air is dry, cool, ane invigor- 
ating. For booklet writ 


Box 342, B Bauder. < oon: Aner iw 1, 
SKYLARK cr*sicrsemansnip 


For Boys under 16. Experienced Counselors. All Land and Water 
Sports. 20 Miies from Boston, secluded yet accessible. For Catalog 


address, AH. Mitchell, Director, Mitchell School, Box Y,Billerica,Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 



































Course for men of ambi- 
_ oe limited time. 


Electrica t 
pen trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical as “practical Elec- 


trical 
including 
Engineering ©": 


the close- 

ly related 

subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 

Students construct motors, install wiring, test elec- 

trical machinery. Course designed to be completed 
in one college year. 


BLISS 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Prepare for ir profession in the 
most f interesting. city in the world. 
Catalog on request. 

354 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 














AFTING—ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE ELECTRICITY 
Co , Syn. re: 


while learning. Graduates everywhere 
Athletics. Free a F 


College 8 be ae Sit: 
SCHOOLS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
63d Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms 
$500 to $600 per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M 


MANLI U S&S 


A school of distinguished standing. Scholarship, ath- 
letics and military training build well-rounded mao- 
hood. All colleges. Registration limited. Prospectus. 
General William Verbeck, Pres.,Box 284,Maalius,N.Y. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr, Esenwein’s famous forty - 
lesson course in writing and matkotin of the 
Short-St and sample C4 of T RITER’S 
MonTHLY free. Write 































You can be quickly mae if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “tte Cause and wae It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yr: 
11813 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lil. St., India 








and 
12976 Woodward Ave., The in BSTITVIE, Dero 


AMMERER 


I can t to speak normally. 
Send for “tree “pooklet telling how. 


SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 











Remember, the G. Y. C. is your club. 


mention Tak Youtu's COMPANION 





419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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You will enjoy trying your hand at these newest of smock designs 


And Now— gene 


by wu 
1 UU 





O* fashion page 
this month is 
especially for 
those of you who enjoy 


Hh 
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embroidering. And | 
know that this includes 














just about every girl 
who reads The Youth's 
Companion, because 
Hazel Grey has told 
me of the many lovely 
things you make. iI \ 
Smocking, then—have 

















oss 


As with so many of 
your frocks, the ques- 
tion of color can be de 
cided only by yourself 
“ The color of your dress 
ant material will deter- 
tt mine the color in 
. which you will wish 

; to smock. For instance, 
the dark girl in the 

picture above could 
most effectively wear 
' ; a yellow -silk dress 















































you ever tried it? The - I 





























4 r smocked in red or 














very attractive dresses | 
here are for you and \ 
your small sister or 

cousin. You may have 

a smocked one-piece 

dress—to the left—or a smocked two-piece dress 
—to the right. But little Susie doesn't bother 
about that. She lets Mother put her big-as-a- 
minute frock over her head, and whisk, there 
she is all dressed up in her smocked dress like 
big sister's. 

The beauty of these smocked dresses is that 
they are so generally useful and that styles such 
as | am showing you here may stay in your ward- 
robe until they are quite worn out. I think the 
vogue for smocking has come because of the 
many bright, colorful peasant frocks which have 
been brought to this country by our fashion de- 
signers who, traveling abroad, have been at- 
tracted by them. Whatever the reason, peasant 
dresses are here to stay. And so, I predict, is 
smocking 

Another reason for my suggesting smocking to 
you this month is that you may start now to 
make a sports dress for yourself for next summer. 
Either yt dresses in white crépe de Chine 
and smocked in bright colors will be the pretti- 
est addition imaginable to your next summer s 
array. With your own handiwork on it, you 
will have a dress that, duplicated in one of the 
smart Fifth Avenue shops, would cost many 
times what yours will if you make and smock it 
for yourself. 

What material shall you use? Smocked dresses 
may be made of light wool jersey, or crépe de 
Chine, or pongee, of Shantung silk, of covton, 
of China silk, and even of gingham and similar 
materials. For the smocking itself, use cotton 
thread on cotton, silk thread on wool and silk 
thread on silk. I have found that the six-strand 
floss or mercerized floss No. 7 is easy to work 
with and very effective, as it comes in a wide 
variety of lovely shades. 

Since you will find in your pattern complete 
directions for the actual work itself—and it is 

















not difficult, really—I will talk about colors 











brown and with a red 
| |! if|\' or brown belt. The 
I blond girl could wear 
\ a pink dress smocked 

in rose, or a_ blue 
smocked in shell pink, or a yellow dress smocked 
in green. The bow on the front of the dress 
may be woven of strands of the silk with which 
you smock, and with tassels of the same thread 

Black thread adds an effective accent note to 
your smocking. And for myself, I am very partial 
to the peasant effects—orange, green, yellow, 
bright blue, all in the same smocking, giving a 
note of great gayety to your finished picture 

I am giving you the other patterns to show 
you two of the newest smocking designs. For 
you may buy smocking designs separately, you 
know, using smocking on any lingerie, blouse 
or smock with which it is effective, and on small 
children’s dresses, rompers, coats and even 
bonnets. Hazel Grey has told me of those of 
you who earn money by making small children’s 
clothes. If you develop your skill now with 
smocking, it is quite likely you will be able to 
turn it to profitable use next summer 

The one-piece dress above to the left is made 
from Butterick pattern No. 2073, costing forty- 
five cents. The two-piece dress to the right is 
from Butterick pattern No. 2027, costing forty- 
five cents. The child's dress is*from Butterick 
pattern No. 2342, costing thirty-five cents. The 
separate designs are from Butterick pattern No. 
16024, costing forty cents. Obtain them from 
the nearest pattern store or directly from the 
Butterick Publishing Company, 223 Spring 
Street, New York City. You will find complete 
directions on just how to smock in each of the 
dress patterns as well as in the pattern for the 
smocking designs. 

Next month we shall publish the name of the 
prize-winner in our ‘‘My Dress Problem’’ con- 
test. And those of you who are planning to 
make your own commencement dresses will find 
suggestions here. I am planning to select 
styles which will be useful to you all summer. 
Evizasetn Lee 
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THE ANNE PLAN 


starts children right financially, leading them 
from partial to entire independence. Send 30« 
for textbook which cites 300 ways to earn money. 


G. L. PARSONS 
212 Parsons St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Our Way 
Saves 
You 


525 to $40) 







New 
Electric 
Portable 


How Can We Do It? 


H' YW can we offer the high-grade New Com- 


pamon Sewing Machine, warrant it for 


25 years; pay all freight charges, and still sell 
at a very low price? Quite a question, but our 
booklet, free to any Con panion reader, answer 
it fairly and squarely 


None Better at Any Price 


No matter wh at you 
than New C 
In durability 
for every kind of } 


you « annot get better 
ing Machine quality 
vance it leads them all + 
ome sewing, plain or fancy. 


Three Months’ Free Trial 


We offer choice of eleven 
styles including oscillating 





and rotary machines, in 
both foot treadle and elec- 
tric models. If the machine 


you select is not satisfactory 
after you use it in co 
home for three months, 

refund your money and take 
it back at our expense. Be 
sure to write for our Free 
Trial Offer before deciding. 


a o> ae Gert Our Catalog — Send No Money - — — — 
THe Yourn'’s Companion (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Desk 48, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 

Gentlemen: 1 want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new IlMustrated Descrip 
tive klet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and ex 
plain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. It is understood that this places me 
under no obligation to purchase unless I so desire 
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Town and State 
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A NEW hobby « | 
LEATHERCRAPFT | 


Lots of fun making beautiful, 
novelties of leather 


and 
pocketbooks 
waste baskets, bags, everybody in the 
family will find something they'll want to make 
Complete, easy-to-follow 


useful articles 
Book covers 


belts 





atterns— tools and 
craft leathers at small cost | 
Send this advertisement with Uc for the 96 | 
page Leathercraft book that tells all about 
leather working at home—and how to start in 





GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


You Can Boast About 


“CHICAGO 
TRADE MARK REG.US Pat OFF 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 
“Speed Without Noise” 

When you own a pair 
of “CHICAGOS” you 


have something you can 
boast about to other boys 























and girls. These are the 
skates used by “Our Gang” 
and the big movie 


stars. Noone else car 
have handsomer 
> 3 stronger, or taster 
Roller Skates; or skates 
with more special features 
and improvements—unless 


Club Pin FREE they also have “CHICA 
¥ GOS.” Ball-bearing wheels 
oh and hard composition Rub 


ber Tires that outwear steel 


send 10 cents mem- wheels. 


bership fee and get 
free gold finish club 
in, certificate, and 
00k, “ How to Roller 
Skate."" Leurn how to 
organize local branch. 


Get them from your 
Jealer, or send us 00 
and his name 










Combination Super Skate 
Boys, Girlie, Grownups 


New Double Tread “Triple-Ware” 
Steel Wheel Roller Skates 


These New **Chicago”’ Skates are the 
Strongest —Speediest and Longest Lif 

Skates made. New Double Tread Steel 
Wheels are guaranteed not to come apart. 















N 
Amazing Roller Skate Offer 
Special Feature Price Only $2 25. 
¢ p= 
a 
4 Century 


Ask your dealer for “*Chic ago” % 
Chicago, Il. 


i Fares 


Skates doesn't carry them, 

send us his name with $2.25 and 

we will se skates postpaid. 
Order Today! 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Established Over ' 


44443 W. Lake Street 
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SAMPLE COPY FREE 


rder to introduce the readers of this magazine 
SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL, pbhilately's 
livest magazine, we will send @ copy free to all who 
write 8 ar 1 ask for t 
SCOTT’S MONTHLY JOURNAL is not only a 


very interesting and up-to-date philatelic journal but 
it is » a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to the 
Star and the SPECIALIZED U. 8S. CATA- 





LOGURBS, list te 


ting 


“STAMP COLLECTING 
Why and How’’ 


or 


Riding a Hobby with Prescott H. Thorp 


new issue price 


changes, € 


that this is the most unusual book on 
g ever written. Write us for a descriptive 
department or 


Collectors say 
stamp collect 
' a r dealer book 


ask your 


tamp store to show you a copy 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries de- 
pieting wonderful thrilling scenes. Inc luded are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitebfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying 
horses): Chile (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and de 
mids Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); 
sonppiend ); Trinidad (Goddess 


Vittory): Tunis thgbting Arab)! and others. To ap) wal appli: 
cants enc losing be “ee ereat peaket will be = 
Stam s, Co tant: if you 


ip Cc., Box 215, soe rado Spring: 
act rent now, we will alro inclode free 4 Stengio Fm 1p perforat.on 


gauge, ands ‘email pec Ease of hinges 
100 orreeeNT FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, 1 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO 
Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





yostage 2 


826 








Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 2 aiff 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Ntid 
for only 10c if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (*) 
Canadian Confederation (very searce) only 65c, Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free Specials 
00 diff. 25¢; 1000 diff. 75¢; 2000 diff. $2.50; 10° renee. 
Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont., 





25¢ 











FREE 20 ALL DIFFERENT AIRMAIL 20 FREE 
Or yur choice a packet of 200 different stamps free to all 
who will send ae reference, and request our First Clasa 
ipprovais, 50 to 80° discount. Advanced collectors, it will 
l you to write E. Augustin, Box 752, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALBUM with spaces for 218 stamps, 50 dif 
9 ferent foreign stamps, and package 
of 100 hinges; all for 10e¢ 20 Seren stamps from 
Argentina, 10¢ Approvals on reques 

G. Frame, 101 W hiting Ave. Vast Dedham, Mass. 





Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my le, 2c and 3¢ approvals and also 
discount, Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa 


FREE 


my 50% 
No, 4832 





50 Discount Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youitn's Companion Goes, Pred- 
eric Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 





tig Commission, Sell Stamps 
irnable No investment required 
Lux Stamp Co 


Unsold stamps re- 
References necessary 
, 805 Fairmont Place, Bronx, New York. 





FREE Tilustrated lists of Stamp Albums, Stamps and 
everything the collector wants Approvals on request 
Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., Dept. 92,391 Strand, London, Eng. 





48 dif. Finland (1,27) 20¢ 


15 Tunis 15e; 13 Colombia 12¢. 
Prep'd. OR Raataae, 


3803 Humboldt St., Denver, Colo 





KM) diff, 35e 


Album holds 2400 
Michael, 1222c, 


Carmen, Chicago 


600 samps 20 


amps 60 





$'4 size, 
atalogue 


27¢;$ 


10¢ 


size, 53e¢. 100,000 German 


0 allfornia old. 
N Norman Shulta, Salt Lake, Utah. 


arks and © 
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Album (500 pic- 


105 Chin aX 
A » Sta, A&, Boston. 


a, Egypt, etc., 
BULLARD & CO. 








» i « 15 var. 15c. postpaid. Lists free. Old 
I orto Rico: ids good ALLION, ANGOLA, IND 
STAMPS 20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c 

.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Toledo, O 





Set Beautiful Stamps with approvals 2c, send references 
Edgewater Stamp Co., Box 2731, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OK O. K. STAMP ¢ 


20¢ (coin 1000 OF biases, | 15e¢ 
20., BOX 581, UTICA, N. Y. 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


x 
ENTHUSIASTS OF 


ALL AGES 





APPROVALS 


UMEROUS letters received by the stamp 
editor recently from Companion readers 
have asked ‘‘What are approval sheets?” 

‘What does a dealer mean by approval 
applicants?” 

Purchasing stamps from approval sheets is 
one way of building the collection, so an ex- 
planation as to the réle which such sheets play 
in philately seems timely 

An approval sheet, bearing the dealer’s name 
and address at the top, is ruled off into squares, 
and each square contains a stamp affixed with a 
hinge. The sheet contains usually twenty or 
more stamps, all differ- 


or 


country in which the collector specializes, as 
most dealers upon request will prepare special 
sheets containing the stamps of that favored 
country. 


STAMP NEWS 
Commemoratives 


The unexpected appearance of eleven current 
stamps of the Philippines—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 
20, 26 and 30 cents and 1 peso—overprinted 
with an airplane device, the initials L. O. F., 


and the date 1928, is explained by the an- 
nouncement that the three letters are sig- 
nificant of ‘‘London-Orient Flight.’’ These 


newcomers accordingly 





ent and usually from 
various countries, al- 
though some sheets are 
arranged with the 
stamps all of one gov- 
ernment. 

Under each stamp is 
marked a price. This 
price is not necessarily 
the quotation set down 
in Scott's standard cat- 
alogue. Often it is 
lower. It is the price 
for which the dealer is 
willing to sell that par 
ticular stamp. 








commemorated the air 
journey of the British 


army good-will  sea- 
plane squadron last 
November from the 
English metropolis to 
Manila, where the 


fliers were entertained 
by United States Army 
and Navy officers be- 
fore continuing on to 
Hongkong. 

When an_ Interna- 
tional Medical Con- 
gress took place in 








A collector who asks 
a dealer to send sheets 
of stamps on approval 
is an ‘approval appli- 
cant 

The dealer may send 
just one large sheet, or his consignment may 
consist of half a dozen or more smaller sheets 
Or the stamps may be in approval booklets 
instead of on sheets 

The collector, receiving the sheets or books, 
examines the condition of the stamps and notes 
the prices, perhaps checking the latter against 
the catalogue quotations. If he decides that the 
stamps are in good condition and that the prices 
are reasonable, he has the option of buying any 
number of the submitted stamps that he desires 
to add to his collection. He may buy just one 
st amp, or he may want two or three, ora dozen 
He is not, however, obligated to buy even one 
of them 

If the collector decides not to buy at all, he 
returns the sheets, or books, to the dealer. If 
he does that, they must be intact; the collector 
should not at any time remove any stamps which 
he does not intend to purchase. 

Let us assume that the collector wishes to 
buy four stamps from one sheet, five from another, 
three from the third sheet, and two from the 
fourth—fourteen stamps in all. If each of these 
stamps happens to be priced at one cent, the 
collector sends fourteen cents to the dealer, at 
the same time sending back the balance of the 
stamps, still in their original places on the 
sheets. If the collector decides to purchase a/l/ 
the submitted stamps, he sends the dealer the full 
amount of money, as indicated by the marked 
prices, and is then privileged to retain the entire 
consignment—stamps and sheets both. 

An “‘unsolicited approval’ is an approval 
sheet sent by a dealer to a collector who has not 
indicated that he would care to receive it. Send- 
ing unsolicited approvals to collectors is, in the 
opinion of most of the leading dealers, not 
ethical. Those dealers are looked upon as 
reputable who do not send approvals except 
upon request, or who state specifically in their 
advertising that approvals will be sent to per- 
sons who answer the advertisements 

The collector learns by experience that buying 
from approval sheets is not the more economical 
method at the beginning. The start should be 


Egypt gives philatelic 
in 1928. 


national Medical Congress held at Cairo 
On the first stamp is Imho-tep, 
an ancient medical writer; on the second is 
Mohammed Ali Pacha, the {founder of the 
School of Medicine in Egypt 


Cairo in December com- 
memoratives—5 milli- 
émes, light brown, and 


notice to the Inter- 


10 milliémes,  red- 
brown—were issued by 
Egypt. The first shows 


a statue of Imho-tep, 
first of the ancient men to write a medical 
treatise. The other presents a portrait of the 
venerable Mohammed Ali Pacha, who founded 
the School of Medicine in the Egyptian capital. 

The French Joan-of-Arc §0-centimes commem- 
orative, previously mentioned in The Companion, 
will not, as originally announced, bear a portrait 
of the Maid of Orleans. Instead she will be sym- 
bolized by a peasant girl in the costume of Dom- 
remy of five centuries ago; the costume shows 
under her armor, and she is seated on a horse, 
and behind her floats the fleur-de-lis banner 
against a sky of blue. The Ministry of Fine Arts 
held a competition for artists last summer, and 
the foregoing design was selected as the one most 
appropriate. The stamp is due to appear on 
April 29, the five-hundredth anniversary of her 
arrival at Orleans, and for six months will dis- 
place the current 50-centimes adhesive. 

News from Greece is that two commemora- 
tive sets are to “je this year. One will mark 
the centenary of the Greek post-office, founded 
in 1829 at Aigina, the Hellenic capital for a few 
years at that time. The other is to recall the 
founding of the Greek state and the end of the 
war of independence, also in 1829. 


Notes 


Air-mail service from the Canal Zone to the 
United States was inaugurated in February, with 
the letter rate placed at 25 cents. The Canal 
postal authorities created a 25-cent provisional 
by overprinting the higher value on fifty 
Ph copies of the current 2-cent, red, bear- 
ing a portrait of Gen. George W. Goethals, the 
canal engineer. It was expected that a defini- 
tive would in time be printed to displace this 
emergency adhesive. 

Upper Volta—called Haute-Volta on_ its 
stamps—has issued a long and colorful series 
with variously costumed natives featuring the 
designs. There are twenty-three denominations, 
ranging from 1 centime to 20 francs, together 
with ten postage dues of central numeral type. 
The inscription, Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 
identifies the colony's location—French West- 














male by purchasing a ern Africa 

large packet of perhaps of nate» { Fifteen of Ecuador's 
one thousand or two ; 1920 series have been 
thousand varieties. After § 0 given a sidewise over- 
these have been placed § rint reading ‘‘Asamblea 
in theirdesignated squares 4 Ncnal 1928,"" together 
in the album the collec- with a new value higher 
tor will find many “‘blank qs than the original. These 
spaces’ yet to be filled were issued in connec- 
Only then is it time to tion with the holding of 
apply to a dealer for ap- the National Assembly. 
proval sheets. From such Between Quito and Ota- 
sheets may be purchased valo a new railroad line 
stamps particularly de- was opened, and a sur- 
sired to occupy those charge, also sidewise, 
“blank spaces."’ Buying — ane was placed on some 
from approvals is an Abpesinis cuapmsmopaaes the oanion consular labels, which 
excellent way to round perf tw am be this demu eaten, series ie: thus were converted to 
off the adhesives of a sued by Upper Volta, a French possession postal use. 
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TANNA-TOUVA! ZAMBESIA' 


Grrdagniter te & 4) 2) Ving opcket et 105 F ciflerent 
mgt eammiey repel oe hee 

six Azerbaidjan ‘‘swindle stamps.’’ (3) 
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milked, etc. AN for 10c. Big lists and approvals with esc ondes’ 


KOLAR CO., 1401Y Allen Bidg., Dallas, Texas 





1) FASCINATING FANTASTIC LIBERIA SETI? 
(2) Strikingly beautiful Azores. 1928 Independence 
Commemorative Set of 5 stamps. (3) Airmail Set. ( 

Triangle Stamp. (5) 50 different stamps from 50 dif- 
ferent far-off countries. All 5 groups of stamps above, 
containing Birds, asts, Boats, Buildings, Battles, 
Cireus, Savages, Scenery, Airplanes, Maps, Portraits, 
and many other showy picture stamps for only 10¢ to 
approval applicants WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 
6021 Harper Ave., Y-4, Chicago, Il. 





MYSTIC'S “QUEER COUNTRY” ‘PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
San Marino, Antioquia, ag Cyprus, Fiji Jslands, 
Iceland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi 
U pper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 

“freak countries"’ and make your friends envious! /’rice 
only 10¢ to approval applicants!!! Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9), CAMDEN, N. YORK 





STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 
At last we offer @ fully illustrated and descriptive price list ef U, 8. 
stamps—this band: d vol eas than 


R, jsomely bound 
aus illust wtions, > tills ene secret marks 





arks! proofs _ 

Enepnd arrow blocks and tel pe are iluatrated one briced 
le aid to the ntifieation » ! - Ss Post 

50e. Also our 32 page U.S. and B. N. isi, meee on request 


STANLEY GIBBONS, IN INC., 38Y Park Row. New Yorn Ci City, N.Y. 


FREE 


age 2c. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ABYSSINIA, 





3 big, new, 2-colored stamps, 


only 10c; 10 Dutch Indies, 
Se; 5 Portugal, new Independence, 5c; 23 Air- 
mail, 10c; 50 Latin America, 15¢c; if you ask 


for our free illustrated rice list 
Argonaut Stamp Co., Dept. 68, New Canaan, Conn. 


ONLY 25c 





for a ore Ronithe’ Cy ription to THE 


wi AMP a 44 TOR, America’s finest 
stamp magazin 0 all diff 
given FREE to each rH boolber. oy fefunded if ane 








are not more tt 1 1. TH ‘AM COLLEC 1 OR: 

> no 1an pleasec J ECTO 

Jept. Y. C., 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, - 
Premium of 50 different stamps, pocket 


TIP- 
Diff. 12c; Famous Ruler's Packet 25c: Great Asiatic 


150 Packet 15c; Fine Central American Packet 15 5e; All 
FOUR Gackote cay 50c. Packet 1000 World Stamps 
$1.00. . & K. STAMP CO., Newville, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


stamp book, perforation gauge, 
Kenya & Uganda, Gold Coast, 
cents to Approval Applicants. 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


stamp from 
Persia. 10 











Ol Diff, Stamps Ly Ap. 
500 diff. 29¢. 1000 diff 
20. (Y¥ 


apne nae. ahi 
2004 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. 


2c. 
$2.75. 
se) Mt, N. ¥. 





25 Different Curious Stamps of DARK AFRICA, 
100 hinges, gauge and lists for 10c to sapeee - ap- 
plicants. LINCOLN STAMP CO., Shelbyville, 





COLLECTORS fs" 


Write 


SEND NO MONEY. Stamps 
you want Amazing particulars free 
John Czerwiec, 101-F Beech St., Holyoke, Mass. 





80 STAMPS. oe Cyprus, Montserrat, Nigeria; 
Rhodesia, ete., 12: 40 Britain, 18e. 10 Siam, 12¢ 


e., 
10 Iceland, 12¢ BROOKS, Hilbury Road, Whyteleafe, Eng. 








Genuine Confederate States $1 Bill, Free with 20 
different unused stamps for a dime. 
Nagle, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 





Curios, Bought & Sold. 5 notes 


OLD COINS or coins 15e. Retail Lists free 


T. L. ELDER, 8 West 37th Street, New York 


EGYPT: 





25 diff comes Pasig this ancient land of the 





: ‘ ig ay ountain City 

Stamp Co., 335, Mannington, W. Va. 

1 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App. 
2c. postage. aige Stamp Co., Oak Park, I i! 





Postage 2c. 


‘oledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 100 For. all diff. Ay a Prova ap 
1000 hinges 15c. List Free. STAM oy 





60°7 Dis. 4 PPROVALS— 100 Diff say Pigs 
c CHAS. GIVENS, 265 N. Farson St., Phila 





200 2 DIFFERENT Stam 


10c; 1000 Hinges 1l0c 
. H. Cariton, 380 W 


». Temple, Salt Lake, Utah 





RARE 1896 Honduras Set Cat, 48e, SPECIAL 1 
Atlas Stamp 


10 Cat.to 
approval app., only 5e. Co., 5044 Drake, Chicago, 





600 + a aly stam ,100, $1.00; 2,000, $3.50. 
kon. 36 79th § Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Prices. List Free 
& CO., Valletta 


[MALTA STAMPS xt": 








Diff. stamps to approval applicants. Moreland 
Stamp Co., 1631 Moreland Ave., Balto., Md. 
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Here’s Your Chance To Own 


The ‘BIG GIANT’ 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
A Real Steam Engine Using Kerosene for Fuel 


OULDN’T you like to own the Big Giant, the engine that has given so 
many boys their first taste of the joy of actually driving machinery by 
steam power just like the big engines that furnish power for factory and 
farm? Here it is, greatly improved by the addition of many new features. 
Just think of the fun you can have running this engine and making toy 
machinery for it! There will be no dull 
times, even on stormy days, if you have a 
Big Giant in the house. When steam is 
up the Big Giant will develop horse- 
power sufficient to run the buzz saw 
described on this page and many of 
the Erector models, as well as the 
toy machinery you can make. 
The engine will also supply 
steam for a shrill blast of the 
whistle whenever the engineer 

so desires. 





The Big Giant is Manufactured Exclusively 
for Readers of The Youth’s Companion 
and Can Be Obtained Only from Us 





For Young Engineers 


Gauge VERY young engineer ought to own one of these superb engines. 
_ It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The engine is 
designed for running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These 
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toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can be made easily by 
the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making and the running of 
their plant. Power can be transmitted to the machine shop or mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


DESCRIPTION : The illustration does not show the full size of the engine. It 


stands eleven inches high. It is an improvement over all 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of aleohol. Can be run full 
speed continuously for five hours at a cost of iess than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam whis 
tle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount of water in the 
boiler. It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most powerful steam 
engine for toy machinery now on the market. In addition to the many features described, the fol- 
lowing important improvements have been made: The boiler is now made of heavy, polished 
brass; solid brass connections for the water gauge; brass whistle base and cast piston connection. 
The engine is finely finished, free from the danger of explosion, and one of the most popular 
articles offered for boys. 


Yours for Only One New Subscription 


SPECIAL OFFER—For a limited time only ‘we will send the Big Giant Steam 
Engine as a Premium for securing one yearly subscription, new or renewal, to 
The Youth’s Companion at $2.00. (Your own subscription or that of any mem- 
ber of your family will not count for this offer.) Be sure to add 21c for postage. 





Made of metal handsomely japanned in color and 
TOY BUZZ SAW operated by a cord from pulley wheel of engine. 
If ordered with Engine it will be included for 25 cents extra postpaid. 


The YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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never sold in bulk 











Sold in 5c packages 








THE NEW SPANISH PEANUTS 


You never knew there could be peanuts like Chicos. They’re toasted 
over an open fire. Then blanched, salted just the right amount. ., 
What flavor! What delicious crispness! 

To keep all that wonderful flavor and freshness, Chicos are sealed in 
glassine bags. Packed in air-tight boxes. Sold from an air-tight jar. 

For a nickel all that crispy, crunchy goodness is yours. Wherever you 
see the gay Chicos jar. Be one of the first to try them today. Hombre! 

Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago 
OTTO SCHNERING, President 
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